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PREFACE. 





In the cold season of 1871-72 Mr. Cai’lleyle started from 
Agra to make a tour in Rajput^na. He first visited several, 
old sites in the Fatehpur Sikri range of hills to the west of 
Agra, where he discovered stone cairns and other early 
remains at Khera, and SatmAs and a curious aboriginal fort and 
tomb at Tontpur. He next visited Bai^na and the neighbour¬ 
ing hill fort of Vijayamandargarh, where he found an 
inscribed pillar dated in the Samvat year 428. This inscription, 
which is quite perfect, is of special value, as we have hitherto 
found but very few dated records of so early a period. Here 
also he discovered a curious minar of the time of Muhammad 
Sayid of Delhi. He then proceeded to the ancient town of 
M4chM, where he disco fered another aboriginal tomb and 
some dated inscriptions. Here also he found an ancient tem¬ 
ple of some interest. He next proceeded to Bair^t, where he 
was fortunate enough to discover a rock inscription of 
Asoka. It is imperfect; but after some time I found that it 
was a third copy of the dated inscription of Asoka, of which 
two nearly perfect texts had been found at Bfipn^th and 
Sahasar&m. At Deosa Mr. Oarlleyle discovered several 
monoliths. He next visited the old Mina fort of Nai or 
Nain, and the neighbouring city of Ch^tsu, at which place, 
as well as at B4ghera and Thoda, he discovered some curious 
stone circles of the aboriginal inhabitants. At Thoda he 
made plans and other drawings of two fine temples, and at 
Visalpur he found a dated inscription of Prithvi Raja in the 
temple of Visala Deva. He made drawings of this temple as 
well as of the cave temple of Gokama. 
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peepace. 


Mr. CarlleylQ remained in camp during the whole of the 
hot weather and rains of 18^2, when he was engaged in 
exploring all the ancient sites in the neighbourhood of 
Chitor. One of these, which he discovered 12 miles to the 
north-east of Chitor, is of special interest, as" it is undoubt¬ 
edly one of the oldest cities in Northern India. It is now 
called Karkot N4gar, or simply N4gar. Here he obtained 
some coins with an inscription in Asoka characters, which 
I read as— 


“ [Coin] of the Majhimik^yas of the country of Sibi.*' 

Accepting this reading as correct, the city of N%ar may be 
looked upon as the old capital of the district of Sibi. 

I 

After visiting several minor places, Mr. Oarlleyle reached 
another old city called Tambavati NAgari, or simply N^gari. 
It lies 30 miles nearly due north from Bhndi, and 12 miles to 
the west of IJni&ra. In the ma^ it is named simply Nagger. 
At this place Mr. Oarlleyle obtained^wards of five thousand 
copper coins, nearly the whole of which bear the name of 
MdlandUf which I take to refer to the MMavfins of the Hindu 
Pur^ns. As this name occurs in characters of all ages from 
the time of Asoka 250 B. 0. down to about |500 or 
600 A. D., I conclude that the city must have flourished 
through the whole of this long period. Mr. Oarlleyle also 
visited Bijoli, whore he made plans of the temples. After 
examining some other minor places he returned to Agra early 
in 1873, having spent the greater part of the two cold 
seasons of 1871-72 and 1872-73, besides the whole of the 
intervenmg hot season and rains of 1872, in this prolonged 
tour through Eajput^na. His report, illustrated by 24 
plates, forms the subject of the present volume. 

A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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REPORT OP OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR THE SEASONS 1871-72-73. 

THE MOUNTAIN HANGES OE RlJEtTlNA. 

THE PATHAR, KARKQTA. AND ARAYALLI RANGES. 

BEPORi; describing the antiquities of RAjphtAna, it wiU be 
useful to say a few words regarding the mountains of Jay- 
pur and Mewar, and more particularly of that great range 
or chain of hills of which the JPathar constitutes the south¬ 
ern continuation or extension, and in the very midst of the 
southern expansion of which Bijoli is situated in an elevated 
valley. For the position and nature of this great range are 
intimately connected not only with the geographical position 
of* and physical characteristics which surround, Bijoli, but 
til0 position of this hill range and of other neighbouring 
chains' of hills which belong to the same mountain system 
is also intimately connected with the nature of the geogra¬ 
phical position and physical characteristics of numerous 
oHier ancient places or localities wliich I visited in RAj- 
putana. 

The Pathar range may be identified with the PAripatrA 
mountains mentioned in the Vishnu Purdna. 

The great hHl range, of which the Pathar forms only a 
part, is one of the most continuous and unbroken, and also one 
of the longest, of hiU ranges or mountain systems in India.* 
In some places—as, for instance, for a long distance to the 
north of BAndi—it forms an unbroken and impenetrable wall, 
without even a valley by which it can be crossed. In other 
places, as at BAndi and Indergarh, and near NayAshalir and 
Ranthambhawar, tortuous vaUeys or passes run through the 
range. This range extends the whole w'ay from MaiuAl in 
the south, where it overhangs the plains of MAlwa, to the 
junction of the BanAs River with the Chambal on the north, 
near K hizrpAr and Utgir. But the River BanAs merely runs 

* See thu accompanying map, 1‘Iate I. 
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through a break in the range to its junction with the Chambal; 
for this great range commences again and continues onwards 
still further northwards tow»ds Mal^irna, Khush&lgarh (or 
KosMgarh), and Karauli; and the high hills near Hindaun 
and Dholpdr are also simply detached continuations or spurs 
and olfshoots of the same range. This great range has there¬ 
fore a total extent of about 200 miles from south-west to 
north-east, and yet would it be believed that, in maps gene¬ 
rally, this great range is never laid down correctly; and that 
in some maps it is not even marked or laid down at all, or if 
it is ever marked in a map, it is generally confounded or 
apparently mixed up with another and totally different 
range,—namely, the Karkota range, which runs exactly 
parallel to it, Wt at the distance of about 20 miles further 
west ? The great liiU range, which may be called the llan- 
thambhawar, Indergarh, Bundi, and Pathar chain, runs 
about straight from south-west to north-east. I travelled 
along nearly the whole extent of i^ both southwards and 
northwards, and I also crossed the range twice over and at 
two different points, so tliat I know it well. I may therefore 
say that I have seen and observed every part of this range 
throughout its whole extent. In trav^ing from the ancient 
city of Nagar, near Uniyflra, southwards, on my route towards 
Chitor, I found that the native peojgle of the locality every¬ 
where called this hill range Arabalta*—that is, the Aravalli 
range; and I found that they applied this name in particular 
to that part of the range which lies between Kar^yanphr 
(south of Bhndi), Bdndi, and Indergarh; or from ISTarityanphr 
in the south to Indergarh in the north. As this, therefore, 
is a continuous ifange like a wall, while what is commonly 
called the Aravalli range, which lies further to the west on 
the borders of the desert, is simply an irregular succession of 
detached crests and isolated peaks, this range from Nardyan- 
p4r and Bdndi to Indergarh and Banthambhawar must 
therefore be the true Aravalli range. It is only at its 
southern extremity where it sends out a branch towards the 
south-east and east in the direction of Bijoli, Mainfll, llatan- 
garh, Bhbi, Sentra, and Bhainsr6r, that it is called the 
Pathar, because there it takes the form of a huge, wide, 
rolling table-land, which is only |)recipitous on one side. The 
Pathar portion of the range is still pretty high and steep or 

• Tlie BHl Sgwas, or guides, about Ndniyanpur, and to the south of it culled thw 
range ArabitUii. 

Xod also speaks of Bijolli (Bijoli) in the Aravalli! {BajastMn, I, 46.) 
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precipitous on its outer or western and southern sides, and it 
is steep and precipitous opposite to Chitor; while at MainM 
the scenery is said to be very wild and grand; hut on the 
northern side of this eastern extension of the range, which is 
especially called the Pathar, it slopes down, with a long and 
gradually inclined descent, northwards towards Thaldra and 
Haroli and Kota, or, in other words, in the direction of the 
flat plain country which lies between Kota and Bhndi, and 
it thus forms an interior elevated sloping plateau. But the 
wliole way from Bhndi northwards to Indergarh and Ban- 
thamhhawar, the range is very lofty and precipitous, both on 
its western and eastern sides, although the western face is 
probably the higher of the two; and at Indergarh and Ban- 
tliambhawar the range rises into very lofty and precipitous 
peaks, and one here meets with genuine mountains. Towards 
the south, in that part which is called the Pathar, the range is 
entirely composed of a sort of hard gritty transition sandstone; 
})ut in the higher crests towards the north, one meets with 
genuine transition rock; and in the central and highest portion 
of the range, a kind of granitic or gmcissite or porphyritic 
rock a|)y)eai*s to crop up. 

The real fact of the matter is this, that the great range 
which runs from Banthambhawar to Bhndi and Chitor, and 
the other parallel Karkota range which runs from near the east 
of Tonk in the north to the junction of the Birach and the 
Ban£is Bivers, towards Jah.lzpur and Bhilw&ira in the south, 
are connected vith each other by lower cross ranges or detach¬ 
ed hills,—as, for instance, at Balwantgarh to the north, at 
Narayiinpur to the south of Dublana, in the centre, and also by 
di5tach(Hl hills and rocky ridges and elevations further south, 
in the direction of Chitor. These lower cross or transverse 
connecting heights are mostly composed of slate (or schist- 
liko slate) and quartz.’ The Karkota range, again, is con¬ 
nected at its southern end with what is commonly called by 
us the Aravalli range proper, which runs down through Mewar 
to Mount Abu. But, in reality, the three great ranges—the 
BAndi and Indergarh range, the Karkota range, "and the 
Mewar hills—together form one great mountain system which 
generally, as a whole, may be called the Aravalli. Another 
great branch of the Aravalli mountain system, however, runs 

* It is probably from these transvereo ridges of black slate rock, about from 
15 to 20 luik's to the north of Chitor, that, the famous colossal black stone elephants wore 
coiisti'uctuU v\hich wore eshumod at Delhi, and which are composed of blocks of bhick 
slate. 
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north ward,s from near or to the west of Hamirgarh, Bhilw&ra, 
and Sanganer,* until it meets the Ajmer range. It also sends 
off two branches eastwards and north-eastwards, one of which 
runs to near Deoli, and ends close to the south of it; and the 
other runs past Malpura and Degi and to the west of Lava, 
and this latter range then runs thence northwards, until it 
joins the hills near Amber and Nain. Midway between this 
outer range and the central Karkota range, there is also 
another isolated range which runs from the north of Deoli 
to Thoda, with Visalphr situated at the centre of it. 

There is still another and sixth range, which runs from the 
north of the BanS-s River, some distance away to the cast of 
Ch^tsh, past Lalsout, to Mora and Gisgarh, and eventually 
joins on to the great granitic range which runs eastwards from 
Bhus^war and Rit4war by Wair to Baiilna. 

Other distinct ranges of hiUs—as, for instance, those at 
M&ch^ri and Bairltt—are noticed separately in my reports on 
those places. The exceedingly lofty group of hills, or rather 
mountains, which includes IJncha Pah&r and some very lofty- 
peaked mountains to ihe north-east of it, will also be noticed 
separately in my account of Uncha Bah^. 

I have thus, from personal observation on the spot, been 
enabled to give a clear and accurate description of nearly the 
whole of the mountain systems o^,R4jpht4na, which do not 
seem to be generally known, and which are very seldom mark¬ 
ed in common maps, or if marked at all, they are generally 
very incorrectly laid down, as if at random. 


^ 1 should here note that there are two places called Sanganer: one in the north 
near Jti^phr; and one in the south near Bhilw&ra, on the ^mer and Nimach road. 
It is the latter plaoo, to the south, to which I here refer. 
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2—ACHEVA, ACHNEEA, or AOHNEE, 

xVcuNiiR is a small town situted about 16 miles to the west 
of Agra, on the Agra and Bharatpdr road, and almost on 
the boundary which divides the Bharatphr State from the 
]3ritish possessions. It possesses a small fort, apparently of 
middle age, built of stone, which is now considerably dis¬ 
mantled, and is inhabited by Th^khrs, or men of E4jpdt 
caste and their families. 

Achn^r, according to some accounts, is reputed to have 
been founded by and named after Achal Raja, one of the 
sons of Anang PM, the Tomar King of Dehli, who com¬ 
menced his reign in A. I). 1051. In this case, Achnbr must 
have bccTi founded in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
T, however, am a little inclined to question the derivation of 
the name of Achndr from that of Achal. 

In Achnfer we have one example in point of numerous 
places scattered throughout R4jpiit4na the names of which 
terminate with the syllable ner. The name of Achndr is 
compounded of two distinct words or syllables,—namely, 
Ach^ Achh, or Achha, which may either represent the 
name of some person, or else may be some qualifying term; 
and ner^ a particle which no native I ever met with, even 
in R4jpAt4na, has been able either to interpret the meaning 
<)r to explain the origin of. And even learned Europeans 
who are Sanskrit and Hindi scholars do not seem to be 
agreed as to its exact signification. 

This, therefore, raises the question as to “ what is the 
origin and signification of this particle n^r as attached to 
the names of places ? ” I myself was inclined to consider it 
to be equivalent in meaning to, but not derived from, the 
Hindi term ar, which signifies a shelter, a screen, or a 
protection. But the terminal particle in question is n^i\ 
and not as may be proved from well-known names 
of places, such as “Bhat-n^r,” “Ach-n^r,” “Jag-nhr,” 
“Job-nfer,” “Bika-n^r,” “ Champa-nfer,” “Sanga-n4r,” 
“Bal-n^r,” *‘Banm-n^r,” &c. It cannot, therefore, be 
in any way derivable from the Hindi word ar; nor is 
there any similar word in Sanskrit that could ^be applied 
equally to so many places, all differing the one from the 
other in the nature of their situation and surrounding 
features. Ajmarently (but only apparently) the only con¬ 
clusion, thererore, that one could arrive at would be, that it 
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is some obsolete word derived either from one of the Indo- 
IHiranian dialects, now mostly confined to Southern and 
North-Eastern India, oP from the language of some of the 
aboriginal tribes of Central Or Western India; or else from 
the now forgotten language of a colony of some of those 
northern tribes, such as the Indo-Scythians, Turushkas, or 
the fire*worshipping Indo-Sassanians, who severally and suc¬ 
cessively invaded India in olden times. 

There is, however, a word which properly belongs to what 
is called the Dahhmi dialect, but which also sometimes 
occurs in use in some of the local mixed dialects of the 
Hindui in Central India. This word is which signifies 
in the shelter ofj under the protection or charge of, with, 
beside, or near to. And this word is nearly connected with 
the Hindi verb nernd, which signifies to care for, to look 
after, or to take charge of.* There is, however, a genuine 
Hindi word, 7i^re, nearly allied to the above, which moans 
beside, near to, or in the possession of. Hamdre nere ^^—with 
me, or in my possession—^is a common expression among the 
gdhwdrSj or villagers, of the upper provinces of India. All 
these words appear to bear a close analogy to the Sanskrit 
nedm^ or the Prakrit n^raut which signify near at hand, near 
unto, contiguous to, beside. v .. 

Erom aU the above, I think it may he deduced that the 
terminal particle ner^ which is suffixed to the names of so 
many places throughout B^jpfit^na, is derived from some 
obsolete or nOw disused word in one of the dialects of the 
Hindi. In accordance with this derivation, therefore, the 
signification of this suffix or particle must be that of posses¬ 
sion or attachment. Thus, Bika-ner would signify the 
place in possession of or belonging to Bika, who founded 
Bikaner, and who was the son of Boo Joda, of the Marwar 
line, who founded Jodhpfir; would signify the 

place alloted to ih.eJaga; Ch(mipa-n^ would signify the 
place belonging to Champa; Bhat-ndr would signify.the 
possession of the Bhattis; Johdn-iidr^ or Joh-nk', would 
signify the place belonging to J^han, or the youth; Sanga-n^r 
would signify the place belonging to an assembly, or asso¬ 
ciation, or community, or to a person called jSanga ; and 


^ This Hiadi verb nern& bears a wonderfully close resemblance, in sound and ortho- 
gtaphy, and even in meaning, to the Qertnab verb nUhren, to hourisb; and to tlio Anglo- 
Saxon root ner of nerean, to nonrisb, the preterite of which is nerede. The English word 
near, and its derivative also show some kind of apparent con'neciioii wilb the 

Hin^ term Hhre. 
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lastly, Achha-nir or Achh-ner, might signify the good pos¬ 
session, or the pleasant vicinity, or the good neighbourhood. 
But if the name of this place be derived from that of Aohal, 
the son of Anang PM, it would signify the place belonging to, 
or allotted to, Achal. In that case, however, I think it 
would have been called AcJmln^r; at least I cannot under¬ 
stand how the terminal syllable al of the name of Achal 
could be lost; for Achal (a word derived from the Sanskrit) 
signifies immoveable, and therefore the initial syllable Ach 
would have no sense alone, unless it be a corruption or 
contraction of achhay or achchtty good, excellent, or pleasant. 

The other name of this place, Achem, might be derived 
from the Sanskrit aghchha, good, pleasant, excellent; and 
evahy thus, so,—whence achh-emhy which would signify 
thus so pleasant, or so pleasant a place: w hich would agree 
with the interpretation which I have suggested for the other 
name of Ach-ner. 

Tod, in his Travels m Western India, page 153, men¬ 
tions Anhulnyr {Analner?) as another name of Anhulpur 
{Analpiir?) in Gujarat, and ho there says that the terminal 
syllable nyr (tier) “is the Prakrit for Nagara, a fortified 
city.” I think this statement is very doubtful. 

There are, however, other names of places in B/^jpfitfina, 
such as Ajmer, Kmmdmer, Jesalmhr, and Kmnhhomhr, &c., 
which have the terminal syllable changed into nier, an 
m taking place of the n. If this difference might be simply 
owing to some phonetic law, which, in certain local dialects, 
necessitated that the letter n should be replaced by the 
more readily pronounced m when following certain conso¬ 
nants, then the two terminals nlr and mer might be con¬ 
sidered to bear the same signification. It is, for instance, 
perhaps more easy to say Jesalmer than Jesalnhr, Now, 
Jesabnbr was founded by Rao Jesal, or Jesal Efiwal, a raja 
of the Bhatti tribe, al^ut A. D. 1156, and therefore, in 
this case, the original orthography of the name might have 
been JesaUner, which, according to my theory, would 
signify the possession of Jesal. But Tod, in his AnnaU 
of RajasthAn, Volume II, p. 216, gives us the following 
information concerning the origin of the name of Jesalmhr. 
lie says—“Jeswsulm5r is the modern name of a tract of 
country comprehended, according to ancient geography, in 
Maroos^hall, the desert of India. It is termed mer, in the 
traditional nomenclature of this region, from being a rocky 
(tner) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert.” I do not 
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altogether pin my faitli to Tod’s etymology, but merely give 
it for what it is worth as the traditional one. 

Ajm^r is commonly reputed to have been founded by 
Ajay-pM, the traditionsd great ancestor of the Chahuman or 
Chohan tribe; and some have interpreted the name of the 
place as signifying “the mount” or “ hill of Ajay-p41,” while 
others have translated it as “ the hill of the goat,” from aja^ 
in Sanskrit, a goat; and mem, the name of a mythical 
mountain (in reality the pole of the earth). But meru does 
not mean any mountain in general, but properly only the one 
mythical mountain in particular; and therefore the term 
could not well be appropriated to the lull of Ajmhr. But 
mend, in Hindi (pronounced signifies a ridge, or 

ledge, or parapet,* and maird means a platform or scaffold. 
Thus, Aja-meM would signify the ridge or ledge of the goat, 
and Aja-mdir might mean the platfonn or table-land of 
the goat. Aja-merh would signify the goat-ram, or goat 
and ram. Lastly, JJa-mtri would signify the cream of the 
she-goat, from aja, a she-goat; and mtH, cream, in Sanskrit. 

The name of Ajmfer might also otherwise have been 
derived from that of the Mere, or Mairs, or Meds, the 
original inhabitants of Ajm^, the south of Marwar, and the 
north of Mewar, who, I think,,^,must be considered as a 
distinct people from the Moga or Magraa of the Aravallis. 
But, in that case, what the prefix AJ or Aja may mean it 
is hanl to say. Aja in Hindi means a grandfather. Ajaya 
in Sanskrit signifies either not victorious, without victory, or' 
unconquered. These so-called Mera, the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the territory called Ajmhr, would seem at one 
time to have been both a powerful and a warlike people. 
Elphinstone, in his Siafory of India, page 312, mentions a 
victory gained by the natives near Ajmbr over the Muham¬ 
madan Kutb-u-din, about A. D. 1195, in which the Mefa took 
a very prominent part indeed. His remarks are as follows;— 

“ Gwalior held out for a long time; and when it was taken, Kutb-u- 
dhi (who was still governor in India) was obliged to march again to 
Ajm^r. The r^ja set up by the Mussulmans had been a second time 
disturbed by his rivals and protected by Kutb-u-dln, and he was now 
exposed to a formidable atta<^ from the r^jas of Gnzerat and Nagor, 
supported by the M(irs, a numerous hill tribe near Ajmer. Kutb-u-diii 
was overpowered on this occasion, and had difficulty in making bis way, 
covered with wounds, to Ajmer, where he remained shut up within the 
walls.” 

^ lu the Uaelic language, imire means a ridge of land ; and muinn means a back, or top, 
or ridge. 
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I, however, am inclined to think that the Hindi word 
mendy or menr^ signifying a ridge, is the actual original ety¬ 
mon of the terminal suffixed to the names of certain 
places, as distinct from those terminating with n^r. General 
Cunningliam, in his report on Amber, remarks that names ter¬ 
minating with n^r and are applied to places, many, or at 
least some, of which are not situated on hills, or which have 
no hills near them. But I think that in this case he should 
have confined this definition to names terminating with nh' 
alone, and not to those terminating with mor. It is certainly 
true that many places the names of which terminate with nhr 
are very variously situated, and often have no hills near them. 
But I think that the case is entirely different with places the 
names of which terminate with for I believe that almost 
all the places, the names of which have this particidar ter¬ 
mination, are situated either on or near hills. Tod speaks of 
Jesalmtir as being commonly called simply —that is, the 

mer^ or rocky ridge, which, as he says, forms a sort of “rocky 
oasis in the heart of the desert.” 

Now, this term meV, as signifying a ridge, is peculiarly 
applicable to many places in Bajpiithna, more especially in the 
desert, where isolated rocky ridges, meriting the name of hills, 
rise abruptly and conspicuously out of tlie plain. To these 
the term of ridge or crest is peculiaidy ap})licable; and 
such elevated rocky ridges or heights have evidently been 
taken advantage of for the location of settlements or small 
fortified towns.' 

In the case of Ajm^r, General Cunningham objects that 
the city is situated on the plain, and that “Ajmer is also called 
Ajidnrg for durg means ‘ fort,’ and not a hill, although it 
must be admitted that it is usually applied to a ‘ hill fort.* 
But the fort of Ajaymer^ or Ajmery is called Tardgarh and 
Bitali-kUkoty and the name of Ajmer is restricted to the 
town.” Now, although General Cunningham may be correct 
in saying that the name of Ajmer is now restricted to the 
town, there can be very little doubt that the original settle¬ 
ment, as has been almost invariably the rule in such cases, 
must have been madeand situated on the hill for the sake of 
protection and defence; and, moreover, both ThrA-garh and 
Bitali-ki-kot are, comparatively speaking, modem or recent 


1 I consider this Hindi term mb' to he, in many cases, almost equivalent to the Scottish 
word law, which siguiftes an isolated ridge or conical < hill. In the Gwelic or Celtic, 
mnnim and mire both signifyA ridge, and closely resemble the Hindi mend and mir. 
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names for the fort alone, and are, at any rate, not names of 
the liill while the hill itself was probably originally called 
simply JfcV, or the ridge to which it afterwards had the dis¬ 
tinctive term AJa or AJay prefixed. 

I do not think it is at all necessaiy, in all cases, that a 
town which has the terminal mSr suffixed to its name should 
be situated absolutely on the top of a hill; but I think it is 
quite sufficient that it should be situated near or close to a 
conspicuous ridge or hill. Towns are seldom situated on hills, 
unless in the case of some hill which has a large table-land at 
top, as at Chitor, and Vijaymandar Garh near Baidna, but 
then, in that case, a hill of this kind is not a mdr, or ridge, 
but a pahar, or parbat, or dungar. But if the present town 
of a place, the name of which terminates with mer^ be not 
situated on but only near a hill, the fort belonging to or pro¬ 
tecting the town is, and the original and first ancient settle¬ 
ment most decidedly was, situated on the hill. 

The fact is that the Hindi term m^r no doubt originally 
bore a larger and wider or more general signification than it 
docs at present, and was variously applied or had various sig¬ 
nifications according to the nature of the locality in wliich 
it was applied, or the object to which it was applied. Thus, 
it no doubt originally signified ^iny ridge-like or crest-like 
eminence; but in the flat region near the Jamna, where there 
are no hiUs but a great deal of cultivation, and consequently 
numbers of fields with mud banks round them, and ridges in 
them for conducting the water from the wells, the words mh', 
mend, came to be entirely applied to the mud banks and 
ridges in the fields, which were the only kind of mdr that the 
inhabitants of the flat country were acquainted with. But in 
the desert parts of EAjpfita,na, on the contrary, where there 
was little cultivation, but many rocky ridges rising out of 
the desert plain, the inhabitants of that part of the country 
would very naturally apply the general term of mer to any 
conspicuous or remarkable rocky ridge, and when that ridge 
came to be occupied as a place of safety, it would then be 
named after the chief of the occupants, or the leader of the 
party who formed the settlement, or after some peculiarity 
or association connected with the hill; and thus we might 
have the ridge of the goat; AJay-mdr, the ridge 

of Ajay PM; JesaUmer, the ridge of Jesal; KomaUmir, 
the ridge of Komal, or the placid; and Kmihho-mer, the 
rid^ of Kumbho. 

I also think it is very probable that the name of the 
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Meds, or or Mairs, the ancient inhabitants of Ajm^r, 
the south of Marwar, and tho north of Mewar, may origim 
ally have denoted “ridgo-men,” or dwellers on tlieso 
rocky ridges in the desert. Eor I myself believe them to be a 
distinct people from the Megs, or Mogs, or Mags, or, more 
properly classically speaking, Magras of the Ardvallis.^ 

Again, General Cnnningliam remarks that “ Kimhhonier 
In R^jphtstna is a hill fortress, but Kumhhomer, or Kumbher, 
near Bharatphr, is simply a mud fort built on the open 
plain.” I do not know what authority lie had for sup¬ 
posing that Kumbliomer was also the former or original 
name of Kumbher, near Bliarrttpur; Imt even supposing this 
to be the case, 1 believe that, in this particular instance, 
the terminal syllable h is dmived from the Hindi ar, which 
signifies a screen, or protection, or shelter; and that, therefore, 
Kumbher may originally have signified either the protected 
place or shelter of a person called Knmbho, or else a screen 
or enclosure for water-pots,—that is, for sacred watiir vessels. 
See, however, the following notice of the Kumbher, near 
Bharatpfir, from Captain Walter’s Gazetteer. He says— 
“Half way the road goes through the ancient tomi of 
Koombher, once a strong place of the old Thakoors, and still 
containing a fortified palace 07i a slight eminence^ (The 
italics are mine.) Thus, it appears that Kumbher is, after all, 
situated on a “slight eminence,” which would bo quite 
sufficient to merit the name of a in a generally flat 
counti^,—that is, supposing that the original name of the 
place was Ktmbhomer, as General Cunningham says; but 
Captain Walter mentions it only as Koombher. 

On tho other liand. General Cunningham’s derivation of 
Amharikhantra, the ancient name of Amber, from Ambarika, 
a son of Mfindh^ta, most fully and remarkably bears out my 

* Qenpvnl Cauniu|hain, howovor, I believe, considers the 3fhs, and tho Megs, or 
Mogs, or Magras, to be one end the suine people j and that the name of Mhr, or 
Mair, is an incorrect term invented by ourselves. Against this opinion 1 have the 
following facts, ascertained on the spot, to bring forward;— 

Tl>e Mairs in the neighbourhood of the Bnn&s River arc called Mhr by the country 
people who live In unmediate proximity to them, and they appear to call themselves 
either Medov Mir (?T^), while tho of tho Aravallis are called Mag, or Megs, or 

Mug, by the people of that region, who pronounce the name exactly like the English word 
mug, But, strange to say, the very same term is also applied, in that part of the country, 
to the Kanjar mis, who go about like gypsies and live in little temporary huts made of 
sirki, and are great thieves; and It therefore becomes a question whether these wandering 
gypsy Mags are the same people as the settled Mags of the Anivallis. 

Moreover, there is a difference in physical appearance between fbo Mers near the 
Biinas River and the Mags of the hill jungles; for the Mers somewhat resemble the Minas 
ill general appearance, while the Magt more resemble the Bhlls. 
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derivation of the other terminal weV (as distinct from mer) 
from the Hindisignifying “in the possession of and 
consequently there can be no doubt ^bat Ambarikkanera 
originally signified “ the place in possession of Ambarikha.” 

The result, therefore, of my hivestigations on this subject 
is that the names of all places terminating with the syllable 
ner invariably signify a place allotted to, or belonging to, 
or in the possession of, some one,—generally the scion of 
some ruling family, who, as a minor, originally receivetl his 
allotted portion or share of the inheritance in land separate 
from the main and principal possession, wliich belonged to 
the eldest son and heir, who became the paramount raja; 
while, on the other hand, the names of all places terminating 
with mer signify a place situated on or near a ridge or 
elevation. 

[ Note.— Mr. Carlleyle has omitted the twO most striking examples which 
I adduced as evidence that ner did not mean a hill fort,— namely, the great 
forti’ess of Bfiatner, which was besieged by Timur, and the town of Sanganer, 
near Jaypur. Both of these places are situated in an open plain. The 
Magras of the Aravalli range I take to be the Megallje of Pliny.—A. C.] 
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3-KHfiEA. 

Khi)RA is a village on the face of a hill about four miles 
to the west of Fatehpur Sikri. It is situated in an elevated 
position, on the south-western side^if one of the last of what 
may be called the Fatehpur range of hills, which run west¬ 
wards for about 5 miles from the latter place. 

There is little to say about the vMlage itself, except that 
it has the appearance of being of some extent, and covers 
a considerable portion of the face of a shoulder of the hill 
looking towards the south-west. But the village is really 
not so extensive as it looks, for it includes a considerable 
number of ruined houses, which latter are of course tenant¬ 
less. There are also other fragments of ruined walls here 
and there, mostly on the outsldrts of the village, and espe¬ 
cially towards the ea|^t. Some of the latter ruins look old, 
and several large hewn stones, and some stone beams or 
posts, are lying about the eastern side of the village, on the 
slope of the hill; and as the very name of the place, Kh^a^ 
is a terra which is mostly applied to ancient sites (though 
not invariably so), I think it very possible that the place 
may once have been the site of an ancient town of larger size. 

In this neighbourhood, to the west and south of Khora, 
one begins to meet with a few Minas—a race of men whom 
one afterwards finds more plentifully distributed throughout 
llfijpfitSina, especially in the region which lies between tho 
Banganga and the Ban4s Bivers, and thence westwards to 
day pur. But, in fact, Minas may be found, more or less, all 
the way from Hind6n to Jaypur, and from Bai^na to Chitor; 
though in the extensive tenitory of the Jaypur State they 
arc perliaps more numerous than elsewhere. 

That which has brought forth this notice of Khera, how¬ 
ever, was the discovery of some sepulchral caims on the 
ridge of a hill at a little distance to tho north-east from the 
latter place. 

According to a custom which I pursued, whenever practi¬ 
cable, throughout the greater part of my tour, of ascending 
any likely-looking hills in the vicinity of places where 1 
rested or halted, 1 ascendtjd the bare, brown-looking, stony 
ridge of hills to the north-east of Khera just after sunrise. 
On reaching the summit of the ridge, and after walking for 
some distance along it, I bepn to meet with a few heaps of 
stones here and there, which, from their inconsiderable 
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dimensions and irregular depressed shape, and (if one may 
so term it) dilapidated condition, I did not at first take much 
notice of; hut presently, a little further off, I found a few 
genuine cairns of more regular shape and larger dimensions; 
and it at once occurred to me that they might he ancient, and 
would at least he worth akamining.^ 

Two or three of the cairns were as much as 10 feet in 
transverse diameter, while some of the others did not mea¬ 
sure more than 3 or *4 feet across; and, again, here and 
there, a cairn of some height occurred, while other heaps 
scattered about were low and depressed. I counted about 
seven noteworthy cairns scattered along the Kh^ra bill range, 
besides the remains or traces of others. But these cairns are 
evidently fast disappearing, for the herdsmen and hoys, who 
wander over the sides of the liills tending cattle and goats, 
appejir to rob the old cairns of their stones, in order to con- 
stru(;t low square platforms, or seats, 0 ]LchabutmSy to sit on, 
or lie. on, while lazily watching their cattle and goats. In this 
manner, numbers of old cairns in Bhjpht^na are robbed of 
their stones and pulled to pieces, and eventually totally 
effaced; and one is almost sure to find a h^dsman’s flat 
platform of stones where there are cairns, if there happens 
to be any village at all near at hand. 

The larger of these cairns consisted of two kinds,—namely, 
round-topped or tumulus-shaped cairns, composed cntii*ely of 
snuill boulders and rubble stones, or fragments of the rock of 
the hill; and two or three flat-topped cairns, which were of 
an irregular roughly four-sided shape, with generally sloping 
sides, and surmounted at top either by slabs of stone or by 
the remains or fragment of slabs. On one of the latter there 
was a single irregular-sliaped slab of stone covering only 
about one-third of the top, and not quite reaching to the 
cdg(is, wlule on another there were two rough slabs of 
stone meeting in the middle, and of which I have given a 
restored drawing as I supposed the cairn originally to liave 
been when it was perfect.* On a third irregularly-shaped 
flat-topped cairn there were the fragmentary and much 
weather-worn remains of three slabs of stone, which liad 
originally covered the top. 

Below, or underneath, the centre of the base of two of 
the round-topped cairns which I examined, I found a shallow, 
oblong, or trough-shaped cavity, which may either have been 


See FJdtc II for skotebes of soute of these ctiiros. 


® See Pluto 11.1 
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roughly excavated in the solid rock of the hill, or it may 
have been a small natiiral depressed cavity token advant¬ 
age of by the builders of the cairn. On clearing out the 
stones, I found that the cavity contained a layer of pale- 
coloured earth, or in some cases a line yellowish sand, foreign 
to the locality, and whlcli must Jiave been brought from 
somewhere else and placed in the cavity on purpose. Be¬ 
neath this layer of peculiar earth I found what appeared to 
me to be the grey dust of the ashes of calcined bones mixed 
udth earth, and a few small fragments of changed wood. 

One of the flat-topped caims contained a small square 
hollow or chamber at its bottom but, in this case, just above 
or on the level of the ground or natural rock, and in the 
body of the cairn. The upper part of this hollow was jxirtly 
filled up by small stones, and at the bottom of it I could find 
nothing except a little grey dust mixed with grit, the former 
of which substances may possibly have been bone ash, and a 
very few small atoms of cJiarcoal or chaiTcd wood. 

There is another range of bare brown hills, of somewhat 
greater elevation, which lies at the distance of a few miles to 
the north of the Kh^ra and Batehpur Sikri range. On two 
of tlicsc more distant hills I could see that there were ruins 
wh ich, from the apparent size of the stones as seen at that 
distance, I should be inclined to call cyclopcan; and I thought 
I could also distinguish cairns on some of the hills. These 
hills ought also to be examined. 

I was then without my camp, and had to pursue my way 
on to E/fip-b&s diu'ing the day, after a night’s previous jour¬ 
ney, so that I had not tune then to visit these more distant 
hills. 
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4—RtP-BlS, OR Rtrp-VAS. 

Ri(jp-bas is situated as it were in the hollow centre of a 
broken undulating plain, with ranges of hills appearing 
along its horizon towards the south and south-west, and near 
the right or south bank of the BS,nganga River, at the distance 
of about 32 miles to the south-west haK west-south-west 
from Agra, and about 10 miles to the south-west from 
Patehpur Sikri. It now belongs to the Bharatphr State. 

The present town of Rhp-blls is not ancient, but probably 
of middle age. The only apparently ancient feature about it 
is a very large conical or dome-shaped mound, situated on the 
southern side of the town, near the east side of a large tank, 
which has been hewn out of the sandstone rock which there 
underlies the soil at no great depth. This mound may pos¬ 
sibly be of ancient origin, and I would be inclined to attribute 
it to the work of the aborigines,'if it were not that it is 
almost sufficiently near the tank to make it just possible that 
it may have been composed of the earth forming a shallow 
stratum of soil above the rock, which must have been thrown 
out before excavating the rock for the formation of tlie tank. 
The people of the place seemed to consider it simply as a 
jhdr-ha-tila^ as if it were composed of or accumulated 

dust, or refuse earih, or sweepings, or huge dust-heap, in 
fact; but as nearly the same kind of term is applied by the 
ignorant common people to sepulchral mounds of very ancient 
origin in other parts of the country, the likelihood still re¬ 
mains that the Rhp-bhs mound may possibly be of equally 
ancient origin. 

To the east of the town there are the remains of a mud 
fort which is said to have been constructed by the Mahrattas. 
There are numerous sandstone quarries a short distance to 
the east and south from the town. The real antiquities of 
Rhp-b4s, however, are to be found in two somewhat elevated 
localities, at a short distance from the present town. The 
most remarkable of these are situated at an ancient deserted 
site, on a rocky knoll or eminence which rises with a long 
gradual ascent, terminating in a steep scarp, about a mile and 
a quarter, or a mile and a third, to the south-west from the 
present town of Rhp-bils. 


* Tbo actual dialanco ia 5,307 f«ct. 
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On tlie sloping even ground in front of and j ust before 
reaching this little hill, and to the north-west side of it, there 
are numerous small standing stones, or stones standing erect in 
the ground, on two different spots, some of which appeared to 
me as if they had once formed portions of stone circles ; and 
there were also certain solitary erect slabs of stone, of which 
the width across horizontally was generally equal to and 
sometimes a little greater than their vertical height above 
ground, and which latter stones 1 thought might possibly 
originally have formed the side stones of cromlechs. The 
dimensions of the largest of the latter were— 

Height, 2 feet 7 inches ahoce the ground ; so that the 
total height of the stone must have been over 
3 feet. 

Breadth or width, 2 feet 7 inches. 

Thickness, 8 inches. 

The summit or crest of the hill above referred to, 
which has here a somewhat steep scarp, is thickly covered 
with the ruins of closely-packed houses, which appear to 
have been mostly constructed of loose stones without mortar. 
This is called the JPurdni Gdm, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that this was the site of the ancient town of 
Ildpbils. And as I noticed certain traces which led me to 
believe that the ruins of the old town must once have ex¬ 
tended over a greater area than they do at present, I think 
it is more than likely tliat a portion of the i)rcsent town of 
Itup-bds may have been built out of the loose stones of these 
ruins, wdiich were more ready to hand than the rock in the 
quarries. The ruins of the queer old small stone houses of 
the Furdni Gdm arc all jammed and crowded up close 
together, and the ruined houses which still remain occupy 
an area of about 400 feet square, in which space the ruins of 
perhaps about sixty stone houses are crowded together. But 
before the present town of BAlp-bds was built, there can be 
no doubt that the Purdni Gdniy or “ old town,” must have' 
covered an area of about from 1,000 to 1,200 feet from 
north to south, by about 600 or GOO feet from east to west.- 
Nan-ow alleys, instead of streets, run through the ruins, 
between the rows of houses; and in these alleys, at various 
places, there are stone posts standing one on cither side 
which evidently once formed small gates or wickets, for 
invariably the stone post on one side had a square mortice 
hole or socket cut in the top of it, while the post on the 
other side had a deep hoUowed-out notch cut into the side 


B 
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of it near the top, which in shape somewhat resemhlcd the 
hollow between the thumb and the fore-finger of the human 
hand when the thumb is tmmed inwards, and the fore-finger 
arched or bent down over it, or like the squared block let¬ 
ter form of the Roman capital letter C, or G. ^ Purdni 
Gam, or old to'wn, is said to have been deserted for the last 
thousand years. 

At the back or on the southern slope of the eminence on 
wliich the old town is situated, a short distance to the rear of 
the ruins there are a number of slabs of stone, some stand¬ 
ing fixed in the earth and some lying on the ground, with short 
Nfigari inscriptions and rude human figures sculptured on 
them,—the figures being more like the work of American 
Indians than Hindus. And here also I found a large imago 
of Hanum^n lying. 

But the most ancient and interesting antiquities connected 
with this old deserted site are two huge monolith columns, 
or stone Idts, one in a rough, unfinished state, and the 
other in a smoothly rounded, or even polished and pretty 
well finished condition, which lie, close together, prostrate 
on the ground, just below the west-north-westem scarj) of 
the hill.* Between these prostrate monoliths and the ruins 
of the “old town” there is an old trench-shaped quarry, 
excavated in the scarp of the hill. The finished monolith is 
called JBMm Sen^s Ldt. The length I found by measure¬ 
ment to be 33 feet 6 inches, and the diameter at the thickest 
end 3 feet 4 inches. ® There are numerous short detached NAgari 
inscriptions engraved on various parts of this ldt, wliich 
had evidently been cut upon the shaft as it lay on the 
ground; but there is no regular, connected inscription, such 
as one would expect to find on a column of this kind, intend¬ 
ed, no doubt, to be erected for memorial purposes. The 
column, also, is without any capital. Prom these circum¬ 
stances I came to the conclusion that the pillar had never 
been set up. It was no doubt, however, originally intended 
that this ldt should have been erected on the summit of 


1 The stoue posts with the notoh in the side were about 4 feet in height, while those 
with the mortice hole in the top were only about 8 feet in height, which is a signifleunt 
ciroumstance. I therefore sopiiose that a horizontal bar, with a pivot dowuw'ards ut right 
angles to it, was placed on to the top of the smaller post with the mortice holo, and that 
the bar swung round until its end became locked somehow in the notch in the opposite 
post. 

’ These monoliths lie about 700 feet distant, wcst.north>west, from tlic ruins of the 
old town. 

» llie circumferenee at the thickest end, or butt, w'as 10 feet 2 inches,—at the smaller 
end 8 feet 2 inches, and the diameter of the smaller end 2 feet 8 inches. 
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tlio roelcy eminence on wMch the laiins of the Turdni Qdm 
now stand.' 

The other monolith is in a rough-hewn state, simply 
squared olT into six unequal sides; but it exceeds the finished 
pillar of Bhim Sen in size. Its length I found to be ■:lil feet 3 
inches, and the diameter at the thickest end varied un¬ 
equally from d feet 3 inches to 5 feet 7 inches. This monolith 
was evidently deserted in the course of preparation. 

The second place of interest, as to antiquities, is a rocky 
hill, of somewhat steeper or less gradual ascent, and more 
lofty and conspicuous than the eminence on which the old 
town is situated. This hill rises about 2^ miles to the east- 
north-east from Bfip-bils. Its summit is surmounted by a 
great flat-topped cahm. A very short distance to the west 
side of the cairn there is a finished cylindrical stone monolith, 
or Idti lying prostrate on* the rocky surface of the hiU. 
This shaft narrows off towards the top, and is crowned by 
a double globular or double knob-shaped capital, formed of 
a pointed globular knob, surmounting a globular swelling, 
W'itli a bead band round the nock between them, and which 
ca])ital evidently w’^as intended to have terminated in a 
pointed apex which is now partly broken off blunt. Below 
the capital there is a bead band round the neck, which 
th('n curves concavely outwards to the thickness of the 
body of tlie shaft. The capital is of a somewhat less 
diamciter than the body oi shaft of the Idt below the neck. 
This monolith I found to be 22 feet 6 inches in length, 
incliubng the caiutal, which is 2 feet in length. The 
diameter, at the base, is 1 foot 10^ inches. Close to the 
prostrate pillar there is a circular socket, cut into the solid 
rock of flic hill, into which it was evidently intended that 
the Idt should be fixed erect. The diameter of the socket 
I found to be 1 foot 11 inches, so that it would exactly have 
fitted the shaft when set up, and its depth 1 foot 3 inches.^ 
This monolith is locally known by the name of the Lo 
LdtJ 


' There is, however, a circular socket cut. in the solid rook in tho shallow quarry, the 
eircuinfercncc of which I found to be nhou! 3 feet, dinnictcr 1 foot, and the depth 3 inches. 
Hut this is far too small to have been intended for either of the great stone columns, tind 
therefore can have no reference to them. 

■ At the distuuce of 4 feet 6 inches to the east of the socket there is the figure of 
the yoni, or surrounding portion of a lingam, carved on the horizontal surface of the rock, 
with a hole in the centre for tho erect stono. Diameter, one way, 1 foot 8 inches; the 
other way, 2 feet 2^ inches. 

The Lo LM is abont 13,200 feet, or about two miles and a half distant, uoitb- 
north-cast half north-east, from the old town. 
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All these three monoliths have been hewn and shapen out 
of the red sandstone which is found in plenty in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rdp-bfls. 

In a flat green hollow or valley about a quarter of a 
mile to the west-south-west from the Lo Ldt^ there is a 
colossal image lying on the ground, minus the feet, and 
which, without the feet, measured 11 feet 9 inches in length, 
by 4 feet 4 inches in breadth across the shoulders; but the 
pedestal of the image, with portion of the feet, is still stand¬ 
ing erect in the ground, a short distance off from the pros¬ 
trate image. The head of the image is suianounted by a 
five-sided crown, terminating in five angular points. At the 
back of the head there is a large circular stone disc, or 
chakra (intended to represent a nimbus or “ glory ”), on 
which there are the remains of an inscription on cither 
side of the head, hut the grcatef portion of which inscrip¬ 
tion has been destroyed by the country people sharpening 
their iron tools on it! The ears of the image are long, pen¬ 
dulous, pointed below, and slit, and they have earrings 
depending from them of cxtraordinaiy size and fonn, tin? 
earrings being in shape something like a cornucopia attached 
to a lateral spiral, or very much like a combination between 
a cornucopia and a Scottish “ snuff-mull. ” There is a 
necklace, with a lozenge-shaped or diamond-shaped object 
pendant from it; and there is another band or necklace 
which passes down over the breast in a loop, as far as the 
waist. There is the figure of a lotus flower on each breast. 
In the right hand there is a sankh^ or conch shell; and in 
the left hand there is a circular, disc-shaped object, formed 
like a lotus flower, with a long tassel hanging down out of 
the centre of it, and which exactly resembles the ornament 
in front of the head-dress of some of the Buddhist statues 
brought from Mathura. There is a band or sash loosely tied 
round the waist, with the ends hanging down in front; and 
another series of bands pass from the loins down over the 
legs above the knees. This figure has only two arms. I 
consider, therefore, that it must be a representation either of 
the Hindu divinity Buddha, or of Surya. This sculpture 
is executed in a darkish dingy-coloured red sandstone. 

In a modern temple, called “the temple of Deo-ji,” on a 
rising ground about a quarter of a mile to the south from the 
image above described, and about 2 miles from Rfip-bas, 
there are four colossal images or statues which arc of much 
greater age than the temple, and of which one is erect, and 
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tliroe are recumbent. The erect image is of NA,rhyan, with 
Lakshmi kneeling at his feet, and is about 9 feet in height; 
but the three recumbent sculptures are the most hugely 
colossal things that I ever saw. These sculptures are locally 
reputed to be representations, respectively, of Baldeo, of 
Thdkur-rAni (the wife of Baldeo and daughter of Bewilta), 
and a huge group,' sculptured out of one single enormous 
stone, said to represent Yudliislithira, with Nhrhyan standing 
on his shoulders, and surrounded by figures of the Five 
Pandus. The image of Baldeo is evidently the most ancient; 
while that of Tliakur-rhni is apparently the most modern, 
comparatively speaking, of the three separate sculptures. 

The statue of Baldeo is 27 feet 5 inches in length, 
including a canopy of hooded serpents over his head; that 
of tlic Tlnlkur-rani is about 20 feet in length; and the 
group of Yudhishthira, with the Five Pandus, is 20 feet 6 
inches in length. Baldeo is 6 feet 8 inches across the 
shoulders, Thfikur-rftni 6 feet 8 inches across the shoulders, 
and Yudhishthira is 5 feet 5 inches across the shoulders. 
There are inscriptions on all of these images, but the oldest 
inscription, on the pedestal of Baldeo, is so much defaced as 
almost to be illegible. The recumbent statue which is now 
called that of Baldeo I believe to have been originally a Jain 
image of Parswa-nhtha. All the inscriptions on these images 
ap]v.>ar to be of much more modem date than the images 
themselves. The separate erect image of NhiAyan, with 
Lakshmi kneeling at his feet, was found at a distant tank 
called the Earn Taleya; but the three colossal recumbent 
images are said to have been found where they are now lying, 
in conseouence of which the modern temple of Deo-ji was 
built over them, in honour of Baldeo. All these sculptures 
are executed in whitish-coloured sandstone. 

At a short distance outside the town of Ehp-bas tow'ards 
the east, I also found the mutilated image of a varaha^ or 
boar, lying half buried in the ground; and a large broken 
sculpture, apparently of an elephant, about 5 feet in length, 
was found on an eminence near the Efim Taleya, at the 
distance of about 600 feet eai^-south-east from the temple of 
Baldeo. 

As a matter of architectural interest, it is worthy of record 
that on a high ground near the temple of Baldeo, in which 
the colossal images above described are lying, there is a 
round Hindu tower, of which the doorway is raised at a con¬ 
siderable height from the ground. As far as I can remember. 
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this tower appeared to have at least two, if not three, storeys, 
including the basement one into which the doorway entci's. 

1 do not believe this tower to be very old—perlmps not older 
than the time of the early predatory wars of the Maliratias. 
But it is a good specimen of this kind of llindu tower, with 
its characteristic elevated entrance doorway. Erom the little 
I could learn concerning the origin of this tower, it would 
appear to have been built in former times to protect tlic 
inmates against surprise by roving predatory bands. This 
tower, or rather some stone buildings built round about it and 
attached to it, is now inhabited by the Pujari of the temple 
of Deo-ji and his assistants and their families. 

Before concluding this notice of Bhp-bfls, I have some re¬ 
marks to make on the subject of the quality of the sandstone, 
wliich is the rock that composes all the ridges and heights, 
and indeed all the gently elevated ground, in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood surroimding Bhp-biis. Tliis BCip-b^s 
sandstone consists, for tlie most part, of alternate layers or 
strata of red and pale yellowish-white or sandy-coloured 
stone. It is far superior in quality, grain, compactness, and 
durability, to the common variegated Patehpur Sikri stone: 
more especially is it superior to the wTetched shaly red 
sandstone of ivliich the palace of Jahangir in the fort ol’ 
Agra is built; and it is equally superior to the variegated 
red sandstone out of which the ancient Buddhist images and 
pillars, and other remains, found at Matliui’a, were sculp¬ 
tured. The layers or strata of the Ililp-hfis sandstone are in 
general found in a horizontal position, and great unbroken 
masses of it may be obtained of cnoi*mous length and tliiek- 
ness. It is the finest sandstone for building pm*poses that I 
know of in India. The fine monolith pillars of the front of 
Mr. lliddell’s house, commonly known as the Mnseiim, at 
Agra, are said to have been procured from the Bfip-bA-s quar¬ 
ries. These fine monolith pillars are of the pale whitish- 
Qoloured kind of Bfip-bas sandstone. There were two enor¬ 
mous blocks, one of red and the other of pale whitish sand¬ 
stone, exhibited at the Agra Exhibition of 18GG-G7, which I 
believe to liavc been broughlf from tlic Bfip-bils quarries. 
Each of these enormous Ifiocks measimid 21 feet G inclies in 
length, 10|- inches in tJiickness, and about 3 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. Thesf? blocks, however, must have been cut down 
to their present, thickness, for some of the thickest of the 
B/fip-bas layers were as much as 3 feet in thickness. Some 
conception may be formed of iluj length, breadth, and thick- 
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ness of solid blocks which may be cut out of the Edp-b^s 
quarries by the colossal dimensions of the great prostrate 
images in the temple of Deo-ji which were sculptured out 
of the white kind of the Bdp-b4s sandstone, and the dimen¬ 
sions of which have already been given in this report. 
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6—JAGNfiR. 

jAGNiiE is tile name of a large well-built town, at the foot, 
and around the northern, north-western, and western slope 
of a precipitous, isolated, flat-topped, rocky hill, on the top 
of which there is an old fort, and is situated towards the 
western extremity of an extreme angle of the British terri¬ 
tory which runs between the Bharatpflr and Dholpflr States, 
and about 36 miles to the south-west of Agra, 14 miles to 
the south-south-east from Rilp-bAs, and about 18 miles to the 
south of Eatehpur Sikri. 

The hill fort of Jagn^r bears, in a small way, a sort of 
general but diminutive resemblance, in ap^jcaranee and posi¬ 
tion, to the much greater hill fort of Cliitor. Viewed at a 
shoi*t distance off from either end of the hill, the projection 
outline of the top of the hill of Jagnor, with the fort, lias 
exactly the appearance of a huge tug steam-boat, stem on, 
with a thick liw funnel and paddle-boxes. 

Like that of Chitor, the horizontal outline of the plane 
surface of the top of the hill of Jagn^r is ellij)tical, widest in 
the middle, and becoming narrow at each end. 

Brom the west end, the hill can be ascended by a sort of 
lower shoulder, on wdiich there is a Baori well; but every¬ 
where else the hill is inaccessibh', except by a long, steep, 
and tedious series of stone steps which run upf rom the town 
of Jagn^r. 

Jaguar is locally reputed to have received its name from 
Jagan Sinh, the maternal uncle of Alha, the Ban3.pliar, the 
hero of Malioba, who fought against Prithvi Baja in A. i). 
1183.' But a more ancient city and fort are said to have 
existed on the same site, which are reputed to have been 
founded by a raja of the Yadu line. The present name of 
Jagner may be derived from that of Jagan Sinh, as popular 
tradition would have it; but there is a class of people, pretty 
numerous in that locality, who are called Jogs^ who arc 
bards and recorders of traditions, and who seem to correspond 
to the BhAts of Western B^jphfllna and Central India; and 
I think it atileast probable that the name of Jagnbr may 
have originally been derived from that of the Jags. As 

‘ JagHn Sinh would appear to hiive lived somewhere botween A. n. 1125 and 1J50. I 
have a suspicion that the Jagan Sinh of the Jagner traditions may possibly be iclentifiablo 
with the Jagat Vnrmraa of the K.ijnagur MS, ol the poem of the bard Chand, and of tlu^ 
Khajnraho MS. (See Nos. II and HI of the Gcnculogiciil Lists in General Cuuniuglum’s 
fotiner report on Maboba.) 
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another circumstance in favour of the latter derivation, I 
may mention that a temple named Jagmandap is alluded to 
in an inscription in the fort of Jagnhr. 

However, as Tod clearly shows at page 742 (‘‘Personal 
Narrative”) of his Annals of B,djastlidn, before and up to 
the year 1010 A. T)., Jagnhr was in the possession of Rajpdt 
chiefs of the Pram^ra tribe, who were called “Baos of 
Jaguar,” but who were induced to quit J agnbr, and to settle 
at JBijoli in Mewar, by Amera Sinha or Urar Singh, Baja of 
Mewar. I found the descendant of this Pramhra family, ori¬ 
ginally of Jagn6r, still in possession of Bijoli, when I visited 
it, about the 30th November 1872. It may be as well 
here to quote the exact words of Tod on this subject. He 
says:— 

“ In February I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
lialtcd a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could wish, 
1 resumed the march across the Pat'har, determined to put into execution 
my wish of visiting Myna.1. About ten miles north, on this side of it, 
I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by a chief 
of the Praraar tiibe, with the title of Jiao. This family, originally 
llaos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into Mewar in the time of the great 
Umr Singh, with all his htme {Ke.,vaii, tenantry), upwaids of two 
centuneg), qgo; the Rana having married the daughter of llao Asoca, 
to whom he assigned an estate worth five lakhs annually. ” 

The terminal syllabic or er, which wc find in the 
name of Jagn6r, and in that of so many places in Baj- 
pfitana (such as “Acli-ncr, ” “Job-nbr,” “Bika-n^r,” 
“Sanga-n6r,” “ Champa-n6r,” “Babndr,” “Aj-m5r,” &c.), 
miglit be supposed to be equivalent either to tlio Dakhini 
word «<?/■<?, winch signifies under the care or protection of; 
or to the Hindi dr, t^hich signifies a screen, a shelter, a 
protection, or that which hinders or prevents; as an en¬ 
closure, or an encircling fortification wall, or a fence, or 
a barneadc. Thus the terminal dr, if tlie same as the 
Hindi ur, when suffixed to the name of any place, might 
indicate a spot reserved or an inclosure; while, when attached 
to the name of a town or city in particular, it might 
perhaps be construed into a sense nearly equivalent to the 
biblical term “ a fenced city.” 

There is, however, a fact which entirely militates against 
the derivation of this terminal syllable dr from the Hindi 
word dr, for wliich reason I have merely said that it is 
equivalent to it,—namely, that the actual syllabic particle 
which terminates the names of numerous places in Western- 
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Central India, such as “Job-nfer,” “Bika-nbr,” “Aoh-n6r,** 
&c., is not d,r, but n^r ! Now, I have already remarkal that, 
in what is called the Dakhini dialect, there is the word n^re, 
which signifies in the shelter of, or under the proteotion of, 
or under the care of; .and this latter word, if not derived 
from some aboriginal dialect, would seem to be connected 
with the Hindi verb nernd^ which signifies to care for, or 
to take care of; and both of which latter words, again, would 
seem to be connected with the Sanskrit. or the Prakrit 

Qierau, and the Hindi nere, near, along with, close to or by. 
Consequently Jag-ner would signify a place under the care 
or protection of either some one named Jag, or of the 
people or tribe called Jags, before referred to.® 

But, in one sense, that which is under the care or in the 
charge of any one, belongs to that person or persons. Thcro- 
I’orc I would interpret the name of Jag~ner as having origi¬ 
nally been intended to signify the place belonging to, or in 
the possession of, the Jogs. 

On the whole it may, I think bci concluded, with consi¬ 
derable certainty, not only from the traditions current in 
Jagne^r itself, but also on evidence coiToboratcd by the 
traditions of neighbouring locnlities, that Jagner was ori¬ 
ginally founded by tlic'Yadus; l)ut that it was in a{t<lr times 
restored and repaired by Jagan Sinh and Alha of tlie Bauh- 
phar tribe, after whose time it fell into the possession of a 
Pramura family, who w^erc Baos of Jagner up to the year 
1610 A. D., £us w^o may infer from the information alforded 
us by Tod, already quoted. 

Like niany other places, Jagnbr eventually fell into the 
possession of the Muliammadans, and in the time of iVkbar 
it was held by a governor deputed by him. PYom a 
NSigari inscription in a fine arched gateway of red sandstone, 
of the time of Akbar, in the western part of the fort, we learn 
that, in the year Smivat 1628'(A. D. 1571), in the month of 
Ildrg,^ this structure was erected by Maha-rdjd-dhi lldja 
JJeoa the son (Sutd) of Malta-rdjd uparn (or uoar7i>) 

Sri Bhoj Jagmal Ju Ddw, Jagneri rami, - Jagmandaruy 

mmidalu, Kanaspavara (?) (or unaspmara ?) subhanat ^ * 


• Ham&ri nfre —or iu my possession—is a connuun expression ainou^ Iliinlus^ 
cspcciully among ffanwars, oi’ villugcrs, in Upper India. 

A For A more full and oxhauslivo invosUgatiou ns to tlic origin uiul siguiHcatioii of 
flic terminations ,'je/* and mh-, sec my separate short uotico of Aohner, prccuditjg 
this. 

The inniitli of Sfdrqadr/iha is meanf, of which Marg is simply a eoutractiun. It 
IS now more coiomoulj ciilled Aghan. 
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* 3if * * ¥ , * Jpatisahi Akbarri {ov Jkharwa? ^). 

Herein there is apparently reference made to some temple 
called Jag-mmidar, which name evidently must have some 
connection with that of Jagnbr.® 

Some portions of the walls of the fort, and several of 
the most ruined buildings in it (including ruined dwell¬ 
ings, and the ruined remains of two or three shrines or tem¬ 
ples), arc certainly of old Ilindu construction, if not, in some 
cases, even ancient; hut most of the other remaining build¬ 
ings now standing, and all the larger and more perfect struc¬ 
tures, and especially two gateways in the fort, are not older 
than the time of Akbar; and the oldest dated Nilgari inscrip¬ 
tions I could lind in the fort were of the year Samvat 
1628. besides the inscription in tlui gateway above mcn- 
tiojicd, I also found the simple date, Samvat 1628, engraved 
on an isolated elevated rock in the fort, on whicli a sort of 
small citadel, now in ruins, stands. In the second or inner 
western gatenvay, th(i builder or stone mason has his name 
inscribed on a pillar in the side of the gateway, “ in the 
name of llama,” as Sitolo SJionta (or Sitolokhonta), Kari- 
gam. 

On the pilasters, or squared half pillars, on either side of 
tlic entrance to a ruined shrine or temple, in a small en¬ 
closure towards the north-western corner of the fort, there 
arc a few lines in NlVgari inscribed, which are somewhat worn 
and defact'd, and wliich have tlie appearance of being some¬ 
what older than the other inscriptions before quoted. In 
one ol‘ these, I read the words, "‘Sane palu shade stamba nua.** 
Tills temple is decidedly of older date than any of the ex¬ 
siting inscriptions in the fort. The squared half pillars on 
('ither side of the doorway arc adorned with ornamental 
sculpture. Erom near the top of the pillar there proceeds a 
8(;niptured chain suspentling a bell, wliich has a large clapper 
in the shape of a cross, from which depends a cone-shaped 
objce.t with stepped sides. The rest of the pillar is orna¬ 
mented with bands of sculpture. The pillars have bra(;ket 
capitals with voluted brackets. Below this, the top of the 
shaft; of the pillar is ornamented with a band of depending 
points, each terminating in a circular or star-shapc'd flow^cr. 
This is followed, next below, by a liand composed of double 

* lliis inscription i,3 In tiic form of tbc Xdgari ebaracter, or rather what 

is calk'd tbc Mun^a obnraclcr, 

2 Wo ijavG. connected with this siiigrlo locality, no less than five names, all oomn>oiicin" 
with tho syllable namely, Jagnee, Jagan Stnh, Jag-wandaf, Jag-wal, and ttm 

people called Jags, 
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arched lines, or double curves, long vertically, of which the 
convexity is upwards. In the centre of the next band there 
is a thick cross-shaped object, from which tiio chain of the 
bell appears to depend. Below the bell there is a band of 
lozenge-shaped figures, vertically depressed and broad longi¬ 
tudinally. Next follows an elegant band composed of radi¬ 
ated objects which exactly resemble scaUop shells. Below 
this, there is a band with a sort of wavy wreath or festoon. 
This is followed by a band of vertically long-sliaped-lozcnge 
figures. Tlie lowest band of all has the figure of a lingam 
in its centre. The actual form of tliese half pillars is that of 
a square front projection, with a square wing on each side; so 
that a transverse or horizontal section of one of those pillars 
would present the form of the half of a cross. The downward 
outline of the base presents a gentle ogee slope. 

The interior chamber or sanctum of this ruined shrine 
is square, it being 7 feet 11 inches each way. Brom a door¬ 
way in the wing walls on each side, a semicircular passage, 
6 feet 8 inches in width at the'sides, and 3 feet 6 inches at 
the back, passes completely round the sides and back of the 
sanctum. This passage was probably intended for the pur¬ 
pose of circumambulation. The decreased width at the back 
is caused by a projection at the rear of the sanctum. This 
semicircular passage is surrounded exteriorly by a semi¬ 
circular wall, 2 feet thick, the two ends of which join on to 
the extended wing walls of the front of the shrine, on either 
side, so that the exterior semicii'cular wall forms part of 
one and the same building, and the whole was originally 
covered in by one roof. The whole building has thus the 
appearance, from outside to the rear, of a largo half-moon 
bastion; and the outer semicircular wall no doubt served as 
a sort of casing to protect the inner shrine. The diameter 
or chord of the semicircle, interiorly, is about 24 feet 10 
inches, w’hile the radius is about 13 feet 7 inches; so that, 
in reality, it is a little more than a semicircle. The total 
diameter, from outside to outside, is about 28 feet 10 inches 
or 29 feet. 

There are two other circular or bastion-shaped structures 
which project beyond the walls of the fort, on either side, 
about mid-way from each end. These arc circular exteriorly, 
and octagonal interiorly. One of these structures—that on 
the north side—^may probably have been intended as an 
actual covered bastion, and is entered simply through the 
line of wall to which it is a.ttached; but the corresponding 
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structure on the south side is entered from a series or con¬ 
nected group of buildings,' which appear to have constituted 
the old palace of the fort, where probably the rajas resided 
in old times. The interiorly octagonal and exteriorly circular 
bastion-shaped structure above referred to, which is entered 
from these palatial buildings and projects beyond them 
exteriorly, is surmounted by a Hindu step-domed roof, formed 
of slabs of stone placed one above the other, round a centre, 
so as to cross each other at the angles, and to overlap each 
other inwardly, thus decreasing the space upwardly until sur¬ 
mounted by a single central cap-stone covering the whole 
in. The diameter of the interior chamber is 11 feet 10 inches 
from angle to angle, or 11 feet 8 inches from side to side, of 
the octagon. The total diameter, from outside to outside, is 
17 feet. 

Tlie palatial buildings just adjoining this, as above de¬ 
scribed, extended from thence, interiorly, towards the centre 
of the fort. They contain a central court, 37 feet 7 inches 
square, round which ranges of buildings or apartments 
arc grouped, on the southern, western, and northern sides of 
the court. Those buildings whicli face into and are entered 
from the court, on the northern and western sides, have pil¬ 
lared dalldm in front of them. The pillars, which are in a 
tottering condition, are somewhat plain, but antique-looking, 
and surmounted by bracket capitals. The whole of the 
buildings in this group are decidedly old, and^have an un- 
mistakeably antique appearance about them. 

I'hc fort is divided across centrically by a wall, through 
the middle of which a gateway passes, into two almost equal 
parts. The western portion has just been described above in 
detail, but from which we must except the temple surrounded 
by a semicircular exterior wall, which belongs to the eastern 
parts, and which was described previously. 

The eastern portion of the fort is composed principally 
of a great court, 79 feet by 61 feet 6 inches, which is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides north, west, and south—by a continu¬ 
ous range of buildings, which look into the court and are 
entered from it. There are sixteen separate apartments 
which are entered by dooiways from this court. 

On either side of the central gateway, which divides the 
eastern trom the western portion, there are steps which 
ascend to the western part of the fort. » 

The total length of the fort is about 477 feet; and the 
breadth, across the centre, about 83 feet. 
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Tlic lioiglit of the hill of Jai^nbr, from the low ground 
surrounding it, may be above 400 feet. 

There is a small cave, or rather a hollow terminating in a 
fissure in the rock, on the north-eastern side of the liill of 
Jaguar, near its summit, connected with w*hicli there is a 
curious and interesting tradition. 

It is said that long ago, at some period the date of w^hich 
does not appear to be correctly known, a Hindu jogi^ or her¬ 
mit, a holy man, lived in a cave on the hill of Jagnbr. He 
possessed a cow (or, according to some accounts, milch goats) 
which aflbrdcd him milk, and whicli he entrusted to the 
care of a gwdla, or herdsman, to pasture. At the end of a 
certain term agreed upon, the herdsman came to the holy 
man for liis hire. But the hermit, in return, gave the man 
only a handful of grains of wheat or barley. The herds¬ 
man went away grumbling, dissatisfied and offended at being, 
as he thought, so shabbily treated, and threw away the hand¬ 
ful of corn which he had received. On his road home, how¬ 
ever, lie happened to notice that some of the grains had 
remained adhering to his clothing; but to his utter astonish¬ 
ment, these were no longer common grains of corn, but they 
had turned into grains of gold! Th(‘ herdsman then thought 
better of tlui matter, and turned back towards the lu'rmit’s 
cave, in order to ask for some more of these wondi'.rful grains 
of corn, wliich turned into gold, to make up for the loss of 
those which tic had at first so contem])tuously thrown away. 
But when he again readied the spot where lie had so lately 
left the holy man sitting in quiet contemplation, the herds¬ 
man, to his consternation, found that the mouth of the cave 
had contracted and closed up, and that the hermit himself 
had disappeared and could nowhere be found 1 While the 
perplexed yicasant stood hesitating what to do, and pondering 
over the miraculous events which had just occurred, a super¬ 
natural voice was suddenly heard proceeding from the cave, 
saying, “ Go thy way, and learn patience and wisdom and 
calm judgment, and discrimination of things! Cherish those 
creatures which I have cherished: and let people henceforth 
make a pilgiimage unto this place yearly; and those who 
shall present offerings at this spot shaU lie blessed with fruit¬ 
fulness and prosperity.” 

In consequence of the above supernatural command, as 
it is pretended, a mcla^ or fair, is held at this spot once 
every year, at which not only the people from the surround¬ 
ing country attend, but also pilgrims from considerable 
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ilistanccs (of wliom numbers arc women), who moke offcrmgs 
at the shrine along with contributions to the attendant jogis 
and Brahmans. The pilgrims ascend to the shrine, which is 
situated just under the summit of the rock, on the upper 
north-eastern face of tlie hill, by a long and tedious series of 
stone steps or stairs, which run up to it from fibout the 
middle of Jaguar, a little towards the back of the town. 

But Brahmans and jogis are not the only recipients of 
offerings at this period. The descendants of tlie creatures 
which had been cherished by the old hermit still exist and 
frequent the spot, and receive their due share of attention, 
which is not inconsiderable. I have before said that what is 
called the cave is in reality a hollow in the side of the 
overhanging rock, in the back of which there is a narrow 
deep fissure; which retreats into the rock. Idiis fissure, the 
interior extent of which is unknown, but is probably con¬ 
siderable, is inhabited by a colony of those pretty little 
animals, the Paradoxurus musmiga^ or common tree cat, the 
“ Toddy cat ” of the south of India. They bear some slight 
resemblance to a marten, in general appearance, and are 
about the size of a civet cat. They arc of a clouded greyish 
colour, with very long, well-fuired, prehensile tails, and pretty 
little faces slightly striped. They climb trees, and live either 
among trees or among rocks. They may be said to be in a 
measure somewhat omnivorous; that is to say, at least, they 
live upon food of very various kinds. They wiircat the fruit 
of corfain trees in gardens; and they will also devour the 
eggs ol birds, or the callow young in the nest, and catch tree 
mice. They have also been known to cat large caterpillars, 
some of the large green tree grylUdoR and locusts, and also 
the honcycoinb of the wild bee, and tree snails. In the south 
of India, they have been accused of ascending the Tdri (vulgo 
Toddy) palm trees, and imbibing the juice from wliich the 
natives make a drink. In confinement, when tamed, they 
become very fond of sweets, and readily cat raw flesh, 
although they will not tluive well on the latter alone. They 
will also cat bread-and-milk. 

The pretty little animals of this species, which live in 
the fissure of the rock at the shrine on the hill of Jagn^r, 
have become half tame, through the frequent presence of 
visitors. Wlienever visitors arrive at the spot, as soon as the 
little creatures hear the footsteps and voices, one or two of 
them may be seen shily peeping out of their retreat, until at 
length they make bold to advance to the mouth of their 
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little cave, to see what they can get. A barrier, however, 
separates them from the visitor. The native visitors and 
pilgrims generally throw them some kind of sweetmeats, 
principally those of the kind called hatdshaa hy the native. 
ITxCy also offer them milk. The sweetmeats they eat up 
greedily, and it is pleasant to see the pretty little animals 
quickly cracking them lv:»-tweeii their little sharp white 
teeth. Three of them showed themselves while I was 
there. 

These animals are supposed to be the lineal descendants 
of those which were induced to become familiar, and fed 
daily from his scanty fare, by the old hermit, before men¬ 
tioned, in ancient times; and consequently they are treated 
with superstitious respect and consideration by the native 
pilgrims and visitors. 

A canopy of masonry, supported on pillars, is built against 
the rock, in front of the little cave, and thus forms a kind 
of shrine. 

Beyond this a sort of inclined causeway, with steps here 
and there, passes between modern chains along tlie side of 
the fort, eastwards, until at length, by another flight of steps, 
one arrives at tlie eastern gate of the fort. 

On a rising ground, about half a mile from the toAvm, on 
the north side of the road which comes in from. Sarhendi to 
Jaguar, there arc the remains of a mud fort w'hich was con¬ 
structed ])y the. Mahrattas. 
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e—SATMlS. 

SatmXs is the name of a village, about 2 miles to the north¬ 
east of Jagn^r, in an elevated position, situated in a cleft 
between two hUls, over which there is a pass by a pathway, 
among a range of hills which run in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion from near Jagn^r. 

The interest connected with this locality has, however, 
nothing to do with the village, but with a particular spot 
at the back, or east side, of the range of hills on wliich Satm^is 
is situated. Here, on the eastern slope of the hill, and in 
a valley which lies between it and another long hill to the 
east, there are numerous cairns, or both conical and flat- 
topped heaps of stones. I counted nearly thirty cairns on 
the slope of the hill, which appeared to me, on examina¬ 
tion, to be really ancient, and built for sepulchral purposes; 
besides others on the ridge of the hill which had a more 
modem appearance, and which latter may have been con¬ 
structed by cattle-herds as amirds or elevated seats to 
sit on while watching their cattle grazing on the hill sides, 
a cubtom wliich I found to prevail through many parts 
of Ilajpdtana; but the practised eye soon learns to dis¬ 
tinguish a really ancient sepulchral caim from one raised 
\)y cattle-herds : besides an actual examination of the cairn 
vciy soon settles the question. 

With regard to those of the cairns which I distinguislied 
from the re*t as being really old, as indicated above, I found 
reason, from personal examination, to consider them to be 
' the worlc of aborigines; and I still continue to retain the 
same opinion. But as I shall presently give a minute de¬ 
scription of several of those cairns, archielologists will be 
able to judge whether the opinion I foripied is correct or 
not. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Jaguar and 
Satm^, however, give a different account of the origin of 
these cairns. They have a tradition to the effect that these 
cairns mark the several spots where certain individuals 
belonging to a marriage party passing that way were killed 
in bygone times, either by a band of robbers, or by some 
liersous with whom theyhsid a quarrel, or who bore an iU- 
wiU against them. They say that as the marriage party 
was passing along the hill side, where there is jf pati 
towards tlic home of the bridegroom, they were attacked by 
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another party, who were armed for the purpose; and that a 
great number of the former were killed, some slaughtered on 
the spot where they stood, and others were struck down 
in various directions, while fleeing hither and thither, in the 
attempt to escape. 

According to one account, the cairns were raised to mark 
the spots where these unfortunate people fell; while, accord¬ 
ing to another account, after tliis massacre, every person 
passing that way threw a^ stone on each spot where the 
mouldering remains of the dead bodies lay, until at length a 
heap or cairn of stones became thus by degrees accumulated 
on each of the spots. This puts one in mind of a well- 
known ancient custom Avhich prevailed among the Celtic 
people of the Highlands of Scotland, where every person 
attending a funeral threw a stone on each spot where the 
bier rested on its way to the burial-ground; and on any 
spot where a murder had been committed, or whore a person 
had died, or where a man had been killed'in battle, or in an 
affray, every passer-by threw a stone,—until, in each case, 
a large cairn became accumulated thereon. “ Cuiridh mise 
clack ad charn sa *’—“I will add,” or “contribute, a stone to 
your cairn ^ ”—was a common saying among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, and was the most friendly thing that one man 
could say to another, and really signifled that the man who 
said it, would stand by his friend to the last, as the last 
oj0B.ee of duty and affection Avhich one Highlander could 
perform for another w^as to place a stone reverently on his 
cairn; for these cairns were monuments raised to the memory 
of the departed. 

Somewhat similar customs seem to have been practised 
by both the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races, and also 
by some of the warlike Aryan tribes, of India, even up 
to modem times.. Tod, in his Travels in Wester a India^ 
page 30, says—“Here we passed a cairn of loose stones, 
marking the spot where the nephew of Pudzaroh had been 
slain in the rescue of his cattle.” He mentions, at the same 
time, that Pudzaroh and his nephew were Minas, and 
belonged to a Mina tribe of Ootwun in the south-west 


* Or, literally translated into Lowland Scottisb, “ I will ca a stone on your cairn,” — 
that is—I will fetch or cause to be put, or place, a stone on to your cairn. 

The iMwlaud Scottish verb to ca, and the Gtaelio verb are nearly equivalent to the 
Hindi vferb kama. 

" Wad da a nail in’t ” (Burns)—i, e., would drive a nail into it. 
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of Mewdr. Again, in his Annals of Rdjastkdn, page 648, 
“ Personal Narrative,” he says— 

“ We passed the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defending his post 
against the Meenas of the Kairar, a tract on the hanks of the Baii&s, 
tilled with this banditti, in one of their last irruptions which disturbed 
the peace of this region. Rach traveller adds a stone, and I gave my 
rnite to swell the heap.^^ 

Among the old Celtic people of the British Isles, when a 
cairn \s as raised over the actual grave of a dead person, it 
was generally aficompanied by a tall standing stone, or, in 
Christian times, by a stone cross placed erect in the ground, 
—sometimes by both, if the relatives were rich enough to 
afford the expense of proper fnjieral obsequies, which, in 
ancient times, generally included the construction of a rude 
stone cist, in the grave, formed of loose slabs of stone, and in 
which the body was laid. Celtic traditions would also lead 
us to believe that, in very ancient times, a circle of stones 
Avas frequently placed round sepulchral cairns, which con¬ 
stituted a sort of charmed circle which w'^as supposed to be a 
protection against evil spiiits and the evil eye, and also 
against any (incroachment upon the sacred precincts of the 
tomb. 'Where several of these latter were grouped together 
in one spot, as in a place for burial, it was called “ Carnach,” or 
“Cltlchan,” tlielastof which terms is attached to the names of 
many villages in the Highlands of Scotland,—as, for instance, 
the “ Claclian of Aberfoilbut the t(irm originally signified 
th(i spot on ^vhich sepulchral cairns and memorial stones stood, 
or wlun’C there had been a mystic Druidical circle of stones. 
The Gaelic term “cl^chaii” which is derived from “clach,”a 
stone) literally signifies a place of stones. The name of the 
place called “ Camac” in Brittany, wdiere there is a great and 
remarkable semicircle of about four thousand erect stones in 
cloven row’^s, has exactly the same meaning.* 

The Gaelo-Celtic term for a stone of memorial is “ Clach 
na chuimhneachan and the famous stone on Avhich the 
ancient Scottish kings were crowned was called “ Clach- 7 ia~ 
cineamhuinn,'* which literally signified, in old Celtic, “ The 
stone of reminder.”® “Carragh” signifies a monumental 
j)illar. 


> In the Pushto langnaj^e ol Afghanistan, Jcarrn-aey signifies n atone ; and Ic&rrmdt 
means atony, or nboundiiig with stones. 

* This fmnous liiatorio stone was ftlso culled " which signifies “The pro- 

phetic stone ” or “ The stone of propliecy ; ” and “ Clack na-mhanadh,*’ or “ ChtrA-manadhan," 
which meant “The stone of fate “ or enchantment; or “The stone of tingniy” or omens; 
or “ The magical stone This latter term is also the origin of the name of the place 
called “ Clackmannan,” in Scotland. 
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All this remihds us of the “ stones of Gilgal ” mentioned in 
the Bible; for at that place twelve memorial stones were set 
up in testimony of a sacred event.* 

With regard to the Satm&s cairns : I do not think that 
the story of the massacre of the marriage party need neces¬ 
sarily, in any way, militate against the antiquity of the cairns, 
for we are not supplied with even any proximate date of their 
origin. All that the people could say, on that head, was that 
they believed that the affair happened very long ago. For 
aborigines marry and give in marriage, as well as Hindus or 
others; and therefore the marriage party in question may 
just as well have been composed of aborigines as of Hindus. 

In the absence, therefore, of any recorded date, I think 
we may be perfectly justified iu ascribing these cairns to the 
work, of the aborigines. 

I shall now therefore proceed to give a description of the 
cairns. 

I may state that I opened and examined several of them 
personally, and I found them to be of three different forms or 
kinds, namely: , 

1. Hound-topped, or tumulus-ahaped solid cairn, beneath 

and below the level of which a shallow sepulchral 
chamber, or trough, has been excavated in the rock. 

2. Flat-topped fotir-sided cairn, composed of loose 

rubble stones, but with slabs of stone laid on to 
the top of it, and generally containing a small 
square chamber at the bottom of the mass, but in 
the body of the cairn and above ground. 

3. Cromlech cairn. A peculiar kind of structure which 

may be described as something intermediate between 
a hollow four-sided cairn and a cromlech; or, in 
other words, it is a kind of cromlech, of which the 
four side walls are composed of loose rubble stones, 
and the top only covered in with either one or two 
large slabs of stone. It thus contains a rectangular 
chamber within* it, like a cromlech, only that the 
walls are composed of loose rubble stones instead of 
slabs. Beneath this a sort of square-sided, oblong 
trough, or sepulchral chamber, is hollowed out in 
the surface of the rock, which is sometimes filled 
up or covered in with small stones. 

' "Uilgal” may have BigniQt'd originally either a circle erring of stone!), or a rolling 
together of stones, as it is an inflected form of Qal (e) gal, which means a wheel, or a disc, 
or any circular figure or object like a wheel, and the latter is derived from the Hebrew verb 
gdtal, to roll; but it is only that which is of a circular or a round form which can roll. Oaleed 
in Hebrew signifies a heap (of stones) in remembrance; and Jegar-aahddutha, derived from 
a diflierent Semitic dialect, meant a heap, or pile, in testimony of anything. These two latter 
terms were the names given by Jacob and Laban to the heap or cairn of stones which they 
raised as the token and memorial, for ever, of a covenant made between them. 
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Many of the cairns were in a very dilapidated and broken- 
down condition, so tliat it was difficult to ascertain their 
exact dimensions with any degree of certainty. But in as 
far as I was able to ascertain, I may state that thieir dimensions 
were, as nearly as possible, about as follows : 

The dimensions of these cairns and cromlechs were very 
various. Some of the round-topped cairns were as much as 
10 to 12 feet in diameter, while otliers were somewhat less. 
The shallow rectangular chamber excavated in the rock under 
the bottom of the cairn was just of sufficient dimensions, 
in length, breadth, and depth, to contain the body of a man of 
low stature, in a* reclining position, with the kne^ somewhat 
bent up. Not one single cliamber was so much as 6 feet in 
length, and generally only about 6 feet. 

The flat-topped cairns, surmounted by slabs of stone, and 
containing a small square chamber at their bottom in the 
body of the cairn above ground, were less in diameter than 
the round-topped cairns, or about 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
and about between 5 and 6 feet in transverse horizontal 
measurement from outside to outside, at top, the dimensions 
increasing at the bottom owing to the sides of the cairn 
sloping outwardly downwards to the base. These, of course, 
are a mean of the measurements taken from tw^o or three-of 
such cairns. The chamber in the interior of these cairns was 
so small that it would necessitate the doubling up of a corpse 
in a squatting position, with the knees against the br^st, and 
the head bent down on the knees, in order to allow of its 
being placed in such a chamber. The mean size of tlie 
chamber, in two different cairns of t>iis description, was about 
2 feet 4 inches in height, by about 2 feet in diameter. 

The mean dimensions derived from the measurement of 
two of the cromlech cairns were about 6 feet.6 inche^s in 
length, by abo’it 4 feet to 5 feet in breadth, though one w^as 
nearly square, and about 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in height 
The shaUow trough, or sepulchral chamber, sunk in the rock 
at the bottom of the cromlech, was of about the same length 
as the interior of the cromlech, or about 6 feet, and about 
2 feet m width. 

There was very little in the form of remains to be found 
in these caims j but the little that X did flnd was sufficient 
to prove that they had been constructed for sepulchral pur¬ 
poses, or the interment of human remains, either whole or 
in fragments, after cremation. After clearing out the earth 
and small stones from several of the cairns and cromlechs, I 
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found, in sonui qases, mostly in the round-topped cairns and 
cromlechs, a few small fragile fragments of hones’* ^ sHd, or 
in such a position as to lead one to suppose that the body had 
been interred whole; while, in other cases, mostly in the flat- 
topped cairns, I found very small atoms of bone mixed with 
what appeared to be ashes. 

My report on Kh^ra, beyond Fatehpur Sikri, which 
precedes this, and my reports on Baifisakuri, near Jagner, 
and Tirhet, or Lakhanpur, including a notice of Toutpur, 
about 6 miles to the north-west of Jaguar, which follow, 
will show that the very same forms and inodes of sepulture 
as I observed at Satm^s were also found at one or other of 
the above places, which I think is a convincing proof, if 
proof be wanted, that my opinion expressed concerning the 
true origin of the Satmas cairns must be correct. But if, on 
the contrary, the Satm4s cairns can be demonstrated by any 
one to be of more modern origin, and not constructed by 
the aborigines, then it necessarily follows, from analogy, 
that the cairns which I found at the other places above 
mentioned must also be of more ipodern date than that 
which I attribute to them. But it must be remembered that 
such a conclusion would equally affect the case of all such 
similar remains, wlierever found in India. 

We learn from the writings of Sir John Malcolm that 
the genuine or wild Bhils raised caims to the memory of 
their chiefs when they died, and poured oil on the top of the 
cairns afterwards, to which they added red-lead; which re¬ 
minds us of the fact mentioned in the Bible, that Jacob 
poured oil on the stones which he raised. Prom enquiries 
made of Bhils by myself, I have reason to believe that some 
of the genuine Bhils still raise caims of stones over the 
graves of the dead, particularly over that of a person of 
consequence, or to whom any superstitious attribute is 
attached. 

I found cairns, and other lithic remains, in various other 
parts of Ehjpdt&na; as, for instance, on the hills to the west 
of Patehpur Sikri, at various places in the neighbourhood of 
Jagner, at M4ch4ri, at Dcostl, and also, again, further south. 

I have already previously mentioned that Tod gives two 
instances, in one of which Minas raised a caim on the spot 
where a person was killed, and, in another, a caim was raised 
on a spot where a IlhjpClt was killed in a fight against 
Minas. 
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Now, there was a curious circumstance which I noticed 
in Eftjput^na, and which struck me as being rather remark¬ 
able; and that was, that (^irns, &c., of the various kinds 
which I have described, seemed to be most numerous in those 
parts where Minas formed the most consideralde component 
portion of the population. This, of course, may have been the 
case by mere accident, or it may have been a mere coinci¬ 
dence ; but still it is worthy of consideration. 

We also know that the ancient Greeks, and the ancient 
Pelasgian races generally, raised similar mounds over the 
illustrious dead. 

Again, at Darab, in the Province of P4rs, in Persia, there 
is a great circle of huge stones, surrounded by a deep ditch 
and a high bank of earth (as at Stonehenge and Abury). 

Thus it can be plainly proved that the custom of rais¬ 
ing cairns, constructing cromlechs, and erecting stone circles, 
for sepulchral and memorial purposes, or for sacerdotal mys¬ 
teries, was not confined to pre-historic aborigines, nor even to 
one race; but was practised in common by various races and 
nations throughout the world,—by Aboriginesy by the 
Hebrews Semitic tribes, by Ary am, by Felasgiansy 

and by Celts. 
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‘7-^BAlllTA, OR BlffAStfE. 

BaiAna lies^ on the left bank of the G^mbir river, about 
50 miles,' as the bird flies, or about 66 miles by the road, 
to the west-south-west from Agra. It is situated at the 
foot of a south-eastern salient angle of a massive and preci¬ 
pitous range of granite hills, T^hich are in reality not detach¬ 
ed hills, but constitute simply one immense elevated granitic 
table-land, the upper surface or summit of which forms, 
with a few exceptions, a sort of undulating plateau. Here 
and there it is intersected by ,a few short, chasm-like gorges ; 
but the sides of this high table-land are ever^here precipi¬ 
tous, and in many places absolutely perpendicular, and the 
cliff-like precipices are almost everywhere totally inacces¬ 
sible, except at a very few points. 

The fortress of Vij(fiyma,ndar Garh, the ancient name 
of which was Santipur, is situated on a precipitous spur ^ at 
the western extremity of the same range, and about 6 miles 
to the west of Bai4na. This ancient and extensive fortress 
has been considerably added to, at various periods, in later 
times, by both the Muhammadans and the J4ts, successively: 
but the original Hindu fortress was of very ancient founda¬ 
tion indeed. 

The local traditions connected with the histoiy of the 
town of Bai4na, and of the fortress of Vijaymandar Garh 
or Santipflr, are exceedingly interesting in a historical point 
of view ; but, although the traditions conceniing these two 
places are identical, or equally affect both of them, they 
must, owing to their separate position and characteristics, 
be described separately from one another.^ 

The common Hindu name of the town is locally pro¬ 
nounced as Mdidna or Saydna; and the Muhammadan form 
of the name is Bidnah. The ancient name of Bai&na was 
BdMmr, but it • will require a reference to the ancient 
traditions of the place in order to explain the origin of the 
name. It is said that Bai^bna was founded by B4n&sur, who 
was the son of Baja Bal or Bali, and some of the people 
of Bai^na seemed to think that the family to which 
B4fllksur belonged were of the Lunar race, or were at least 
in some way connected by descent with the family of Krishna. 
They, at any rate, mostly agreed in asserting that certain 
of the ancient Bajas of Bai&na and Santipflr were of the 


» Th« direct distance, as measured on tlie map, appears to be about IT miles. 
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Lunar race, and some of thdm of the Yadu But, al¬ 

though it is very probable that some of the i^heient Rajas 
of Bai4na and Santiphr may have been of the Lunar race, 
I shall presently be able to Show tha-t Ban^ur and Raja 
Bal were the descendants of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi^ 
of the Solar race; and therefore, of course, could not have 
been of the Lunar race, and could have had no connection 
with it, except through a marriage alliance, which will now 
be mentioned. Ban^sur had a son called Askiindha, and 
also a daughter called IJkha, who became the wife of Ani- 
rudha, who was a grandson of Krishna. This fact my 
informants concerning the Bai4na traditions also mentioned 
to me and confirmed. But some of them said that they 
thought that Ukha was the sister of BAnA,sur. In the Vhha 
Charitru and the Prm Sagar^ however, Ukha is plainly 
stated to have been a daughter of B^hilsur. The Baiftna 
people also gave Andrdhndth or Anrwdhndth as the name 
of the graridson of Krishna, who married Ukha, the daughter 
of Ban^sur. But in the Ukha Charitra he is called Ani- 
rudha; and in the JPrem Sagar, Anrudru. 

With regard to the name of Ukha, it is worthy of remark 
that, in the Ukha Charitra, the name of Ukha is written 
with the cerebral letter sh, as if her name were Usha; 
though tlip cerebral sh is v\ilgarly pronounced as kh in the 
modern dialects of India. It is evident, therefore, that her 
name may be pronounced as Usha, and that Usha must 
have been her original name. Now, ZTshas is the ancient 
Yedic Sanskrit name for the dawn, or Aurora. B^n^sur 
is said to have, had a thousand arms, from which circum¬ 
stance we may suppose he derived his ng,mc, as J3d/ih-Asur 
would literally signify the arm-Astir, or the Asur of many 
arms. But a figure, or image, having many or innumerable 
arms, is a symbol of the Sun ; for the sun is poetically called 
the many-armed, and he has often been mythologically re¬ 
presented as a figure with many arms. If, then, the fabu¬ 
lous attributes of B^ii&sur, in being provided with a thousand 
arms, might be considered as a mythological impersonifica- 
tion of the Sun, one might look upon Ukha, or Usha, as 
Ushas, or the Dawn, and as thus poetically representing the 
daughter of the’Sun. 

I have before remarked that some of the Bai^tna people 
seemed to fancy that the family of B^n4sur and Raja Bal 
had been of the Lunar race, which, however, as I liave 
before intimated, there is good reason to believe is simply 
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impossible. But as certain of the ancient Bajas of Bai4na 
and Santiptfr were confidently asserted by them to have 
been of the Lunar race, if it were not for other reasons 
that will be stated presently, and also that it would be a 
very unlikely or improbable thing, in India, that a man 
would marry his first cousin (that is, a woman so nearly 
related by blood), one might perhaps almost, be tempted 
to suppose that there might have been some confusion made 
between the name of Eaja Bal or Bali, of the Bai^na tra¬ 
ditions, and that of Balardma^ alias Balbhadra^ alias Baldhia^ 
the brother of Ivrishna. Bor, unless Eaja Bal could have 
been a descendant of the same tribe as Krishna (which was 
not the case), his son, Bdndsur, the reputed founder of 
Baii'ina, and his descendants, who are said to have been the 
most ancient Eajas of Bai4na and Santipfir, could not have 
been of the Yadu.line of the Lunar race, as they were sug¬ 
gested to have been by some of the people at Baiana. 

But such a supposition as the above becomes at once 
impracticable and impossible when we kno^v that there was 
an actual Baja Bal, or Bali, of quite a different race. 
Bali, or Baja Bal, or Mahd Bali, was the son of VairiiGliana 
Asiir, who was the son of JPmhldda, king of the country of 
Multan; and Brahlada was the son of JSiranydksha, or 
Miranyahasipu. The latter {Hiranyaka^ipu) was the son of 
Kasyapa, who was the son of Mariohi, of the Solar race. 
Kasyapa was the great ancestor of the whole Amra race, 
by bis wife Biti ; while, by his wife Kadru, Kasyapa was 
also the progenitor of the whole Ndga, or ophite, or serpent 
race. 

Among the Hindu traditions, we find at least tw^o 
different versions of the history of Ban4sur and Eaja Bal, 
and TJkha, the daughter of Biln^lsur. The account given 
in the 73rd chapter of the JPrem Sagar is probably 
pretty well known to most Europeans in India; but tlw^ 
Vkha Charitra, although one of the most favourite and 
popular tales among natives, is perhaps not so well known 
to Europeans. Now, the account given in the Prem Sagar 
differs considerably in many points from that whi(;h is given 
in the IJkha Charitra. The scene of the tale, as given in 
the Prem Sagar, is laid at a place called Shronitpdr; 
while, in the Vkha Charitra, the scene of the tale is laid 
at Santipiir, which is the old name of Vijaymandar Garh, 
near Baiana. Now I see, in General Cunningham’s Archseo- 
logical Eoport for 1871-72, that, while on a visit to a place 
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called Masar, about 6 miles to the west of Arab, in North 
Bohar, he wa« told by the people there that the old name of 
that place was Santiphr; and he mentions that a statue of 
B^nAsur formerly stood on the top of a ruined mound at 
Mas&,r. General Cunningham therefore appears to have in¬ 
ferred that Mas^r was the Shronitpur which was the capital 
of B^h^sur. But Indian traditions of this kind are some¬ 
times so very vague and confused that wond(?rful events, 
such as those connected with Bauiisur might easily have 
been localised at two different places, as widely apart as 
Mas4r and Baitina—much in the same manner as many of 
the traditions concerning the British King Arthur and his 
queen Gwennliwyvar are localised at various jdaces both in 
Scotland and in Wales; the south of Scotland having really 
been the original scene of many of the incidents, the tradi¬ 
tions concerning which were afterwards localised in Wales 
and its neighbourhood by colonies, or refugees, of the 
Cumbrian Britons and Ottadini, and Gadeni, who made tw^o 
different migrations from the north southwards—under 
Kenneth Lcod, or Cimodha JFledifj; and, seccmdltf, under 
Hobert, the brother of Constantine, King of Strath-Clyde, in 
Scotland, in both of which cases colonics of northern Britons 
removed from the south of Scotland and the border provinces, 
and settled in Wales. Now, it is well known that the ancient 
name of BaiA-na was BahiAsur; and it is ])erfectly certain that 
the ancient name of Vijaymandar Garb, near Baiana, was 
Santiphr—a fact well known to all the more intelligent in¬ 
habitants of Baiana and its neighbourhood, and w'hich I 
found w^as also well known to some of the native occupants 
of the ruined fortress of Vijaymandar Garh. Besides this, 
there is an old ruined temple in Baiana called TJkha Mandar, 
and which is said to have been originally founded by Ukha, 
the daughter of BAhAsur; while the people of BaiAna say 
that BaiAna was founded by BAuAsur himself, and that his 
capital was situated at or near BaiAna. As, therefore, the 
TJkha Charitra places the scene of the tale at SantipAr, 
which is the old name of Vijaymandar Garh, near BaiAna, it 
seems to me evident that the account given by the TJkha 
Charitra must be the true and correct one; while the ac¬ 
count given in the Prem Sagar must be false and erro¬ 
neous. One can therefore only suppose one of two things; 
namely, either that some old place called SantipAr, in Behar, 
may have- been identified either with ShronitpAr or SantipAr, 
by mistake, from a mere similarity of name; or else that, as 
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the Hindus gradually moved eastwards and colonised Behar 
and Bengal, they carried the traditions concerning B^h4sur 
along with them, and then localised them at Mashr, the real 
ancient name of which was Mahasdra. Perhaps Mahas&ra 
may have been a contraction or corruption of Maha-Saritpury 
which might easily have been gradually contracted to Maha- 
s4ra by the Buddhists, and to Saritphr by the Brahmanical 
Hindus; and Saiitphr would naturally become Sonitphr in 
the broaid boorish dialect of the natives of Behar; while the 
Shronitphr of the Pz-m Sagar is probably only the thick 
Bengali mode of pronouncing the same woid. Moreover, 
General Cunningham mentions that Arab, which is only 6 
miles from Mas4r, is the scene of similar traditions concern¬ 
ing a loc{d Asur, called Bak^sdr; and I strongly suspect 
that the traditions concerning the Bak-dsur of Arah may have 
been confounded,with those concerning of Bcmtipur 

and Baidna ; and that, in consequence, the traditional Santi- 
pur came in time to be identified with Mas4r, near Arah. 

I think, therefore, that the account gjlven in the JJkha 
ChaHtra is probably the correct one, and, more to be depend¬ 
ed upon than that given in the Brem Sagar ; and that it was 
the Santipur near Bai4na which was the real capital of 
B^h^sim. 

The name of Bhh^sur may recall to mind the somewhat 
similar name of Bhainsasur, which means the buffalo- 
demon; but which must not be confounded with that of 
B4nhsur, which would apparently mean the many-armed 
demon^ as, according to the traditions given in the Brem 
Sagar and TJkJia Charitra^ Siva had gifted B^n^sur with a 
thousand arms, but all of his arms except four were 
cut off in battle by the discus or mdarsan of Krishna. 
On the other hand, Bhainsasur is in reality the same as 
Maheshasur, which is the common name for the huffalo- 
demon, as generally represented with the image of Durga 
during the Burga Puja. 

On Mount Abu there is a sculpture, noticed by Tod, 
representing Ar-pdl, or Adhi-pdl, the great ancestor of the 
Pram^ra race, in the act of shooting an arrow at Bhainsa- 
sur.^ According to Tod, the Pram^ra race was created 
especially to guard the sacred fire-fountain on Mount 
Abu, and Bhainsasur was lulled by the guardian of the 
sacred fountain of fire, because he used to drink up the 
sacr^ water at that place. 

‘ See Tod’s Travels in Western India, page 89; and Trans lotions of the Royal 
pisiatic Society, VoX. I, p. 214. 
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The Sanskrit term is said to he derived from the 
negative particle a, signifying not or without, prefixed to 
the word sHr, which in this c^e means a dwinity .or deity ; 
and therefore a~sur would literally mean not divine, or 
anti-divine, or atheist, or infidel, or one without God, or 
against the gods. I think, therefore, it is very probable 
that the term a-sur, in the sense of atheist, may have been 
used by the early dominant Brahmanical hierarchy to de¬ 
note or stigmatise those who were not of their religion, or 
who opposed the attempts of the Brahmans to exert a 
universal power and domineering influence in everything, 
and denied their claims to superiority and supremacy. Now, 
at such an early period as that at which we may suppose 
B^nasur to have lived, those wlio were not of the Brah¬ 
manical creed, but opposed to the authority and doctrines 
of the Brahmans, could have been no other than the earli¬ 
est professors of some very primitive form of the Buddliist 
religion; or, if they were not Buddhists, they must at 
l(3ast have been some primitive sect allied to the early 
Jainas,—that is, Jainas of the most ancient school which 
preceded that of Mahavira,—as the Jains assert that even 
Biuldha liimself was a disciple of Mahavii-a. There are 
many incidents and circumstances recorded in the ancient 
traditions of India which would lead us to believe that 
many of the kings and chiefs and leaders of the Lunar 
race, or Chandravansis, at times paid wonderfully little re¬ 
spect to the Brahman hierarchy, and seemed to have acted 
occasionally in rather a free-thinking manner, quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Brahmans.^ It is, at any rate, pretty certain 
that the ancient 'representatives of the Lunar race were 
cooh^r towards, or paid less respect to, and were more inde¬ 
pendent of, the Brahmans, than those of the Solar race. It 
is also remarkable that the most poAverful of the ancient 
Buddhist kings of India Avere mostly, or at least very 
many of them, of the Lunar race. Indeed, I have long 
been inclined to the belief that the majority of the Chan¬ 
dravansis, or Lunar race, were at one time cither Bud¬ 
dhists or Jains, while the Solar race were probably mostly 
Brahmanists and Sun-worshippers. It would, moreover, ap¬ 
pear from certain traditions, and from the symbols dis- 
jdayed on a certain class of coins found in considerable 
numbers in Upper and Western India,—pai-ticularly in BAj- 

putana,—that there must also have been some considerable 

. ^ ^ —.- - —.. —— — - *“ 

^ See, for instiince, some remarks in cbuiiectioa with this subject in Mrs. Sjtcir’s 
Life in Ancient India. 
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portion of tlie population (more especially of the military 
and ruling classes)^ who were fire-worshippers; while others, 
again, were addicted to snake-worship or ophiolatry. 

I have already suggested before that the name of B4n4- 
sur, the reputed founder of Bai4na, might be supposed to 
signify the demon of many amis^ on account of the fable 
as to his having been gifted with a thousand arms by Siva. 
But the first syllable, Bmiy may originally have been Van. 
Now, Van AsuVy with the first vowel d long, might mean the 
demon of the arroio ; while, with the a short, it would 
mean the forest demon. On the other hand, Vana Sur, with 
the first vowel d long, might either mean the hero of the 
arroio or the arrow of the sun ; while, with the a short, it 
would mean the hero of the forest^ or the forest champion — 
any one of which terms might have been used as the name 
or title of a king. For, supposing the country around 
Bai4na to have been at one time a great forest, such a title 
as the forest hero would bo a fitting title for a king of 
the forest country. Such a supposition is 'somewhat home 
out by the fact that in an inscription in the Kutila charac¬ 
ter which I discovered on a pillar in an old temple in Baiana, 
I read two different names, probably of liajas, both of which 
terminated with the syllable Siiri. Silri may therefore have 
been a family name or title, and it may possibly be the 
same as the sur in the name of Bdhdsur. 

On the other hand, if we could dare in any way to con¬ 
nect the name of B4n4sur, the founder of Bai4na, with 
that of Bhainsasur, the buffalo-demon, then we would have 
the first syllable Bhains, or Bains, in jjaiticular to deal with. 
Now, we find a tribe of the Kshatrya meb called Bais, who 
are now principally represented by the Bais Bajputs of 
Baiswara, in Oudh, but who are also found in many other 
parts of India; as, for instance, in a part' of the country 
not far from Baiana, and in the neighbourhood of Agra and 
elsewhere in the Upper Provinces, and also further south. 
We also find traces of their existence, in ancient times, in 
Kanauj, at Bairat, and even in Malwa. The Bais llajputs. 
trace their descent from a king called S41iv4hana, whose 
capital is said to have been at Dundia Khbra, near the 
Ganges, in Oudh, who may be identifiable with the S41i- 
v4hana of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, who, with his 
father, was driven out of Gajipur (now Bawal Pindi) by 
the Ihdo-Scythians, but who nfterwards gained a victory 
over the Sakas (Indo-Scythians) at Kahror, near Mult4n, 
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about A. !>.* 78, and instituted the so-called Saka era; as 
the Bais Rajputs also claim to be of the J^unar race 
through Sii/liv^ihana.' We may therefore consider the 
Bais Rajputs as descendants of the Yadu line of the 
Lunar race. But the ancient Rajas of Baifina and of Vijay- 
niandar Garh, or Santipur, are also asserted, in the local 
traditions, to have been of the Yadu line of the Lunar 
race. I have already pointed out lb*a])lA,(la, a king of 
Mult^-n, as the supposed ancestor of B^ii^isiir; and as 
we find Sdlicdhan, the supposed ancestor of the Bais tribe, 
defeating the Sakas (or Indo-Scythians) at Kahror near 
Multan, it looks as if the country around Multan had been 
an ancient heritage of the ancestors of both, and foiancd an 
historical connecting link between the two. 

Now, if we acknowledge tlie existence of similarity 
between the names JBdndsur and Bhainsasur^ and if from 
either of the words Bhainsasur or Bainsasur we take away 
the termination asCL}\ we have the word Bhains, or Bains, 
left. And it is just possible that the latter may have been 
the real ancient name of the Bais tribe; for as the letter 
n in the word Bliains, or Bains, is nasal, it would become 
very easily eliminated and lost, and therefore the teian 
Bhains, or Bains, would naturally become Bhais, or Bais, in 
the vulgar speech of the country; and as the namc^ of a tribe, 
the memory of its connection with the word Bhains, as sig¬ 
nifying O' haffalo, would very soon be forgotten, until even 
the aspirate or letter h in the word would also in time 
becomi^ eliminated. But I have my o’wn doubts as to whether 
the origin of the name of the Bais tribe could be in any 
way connected with cither the name of the buffalo-demon 
Bhainsasur, or the common word Bhains, signifying a 
buffalo; and I believe that the nauio of the Bais tribe must 
have had some other signification. 

• But if Baihna was founded by Banasur, and if its ancient 
kings w'ere descended from Ban&sur, and if the race to 
which these kings belonged may be identified with some 
primitive branch of the Bais tribe, then how did the name 
of Bani\sur and the name of Baihna both come to lose the 
letter «? I can only suppose that Baintisur, or BaisAsur, 
may, after all, possibly have been a vulgar spoken form of 
Bhainsasur, and that the original name of the Bais tribe 
may have been Bhains-ds&ra, or Bains-dsura, and that the 

* See Geiiernl Cuniiiuglmui's Arcliseological Report for 1863-64, Vol. II, p. 21 ; and 
Vol. I, pp. 280 and 296, in the Report for 18&2'63. 
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terminal qualifying term;)(?«4f was gradually dropped. And, 
in a simiijia’ manUer,. I wpuld suggest that the present 
name of the town of Bai&na may be a eorruption or contrac¬ 
tion of Bhains^iua,, or Bains4na, which again might be a 
short or quickly spoken form of Bhains-kwana, which would 
medkia. the screen, ot shelter, or of im BMns, or 

Bains, or Bais tribe. ' . : ^ ^ 

I would beg that the above suggestions and remarks 
concerning the origin of the ancient Bajas of Baihna and 
SantipOr may be borne in mind by the re^er when I come 
to speak of and describe the ^at and ancient fortress 
of Vijaymandar Garb, or Santiphr, separately, further 
on. For in that ancient fortress I found a tall stone 
Idt, or monolith pillar, still standing and bearing an 
ancient inscription, dated 428, which recorded the name of 
a king called Vishnu Yarddhana, and also the names of 
' several of his ancestors. Now it must have been in the time 
of this ancient dynasty of kings that the fortress now called 
Vijaymandar Garh, or vulgarly Bijagarh, 'was called ^an- 
tvpur. And, as I steted before, the ancient Bajas of San- 
tipur and Baiana are asserted in the local traditions of the 
place to liave been descended from B4n^sur, the son of Baja 
Bali. I may here acknowledge that I had formerly decided 
in my own mind that this king Vishnu Varddhana of the 
Idt inscription must have belonged to an ancient branch 
of the Bais tribe, as I believed (as before stated) that this 
term Bais might be a mere corruption of Bhains or Bains, 
and that the latter might have been a convenient q§ntrac- 
tion or abbreviation of Bhains-ashra, or Bains-4sura. But 
if Vishnu Varddhana was a descendant of B4nAsur, the 
son of Baja Bali, and if the latter was a sou of Vairochana 
Ashr, and the grandson of Ilirany^ksha or Hiranyakasipu, 
,kthen, unless the traditions as to the origin of the feis tribe 
are all false, the Vishnu Varddhana of the Idt inscription 
could not have been of the Bais tribe. 

I may now add that I have since made enquiries on this 
subject of some Brahmans in Agra, and they say that 
although the beautiful Ukha w^ the daughter of B4n4sur, 
yet B4u4sur was certainly an Ashr or B4kshas, and that he 
was the son of Baja Bal ; and that Baja Bal was the son 
of Vairochanh As4r, who, Waa tjie son of Prahl4da, king 
of Hult4h, who was the'^hi‘,p|, JpCiranakus, who was a Bdk~ 
shoes' with antelope's horn9^C^}m the same as the Hiran- 
y4ksha, or Hiranyakasipu pf the Hindu tmditions, who was 
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destroyed by Vishnu under the form of Nara Sinha. And 
Hirany^kksha or Hiranyaka^ipu was the son. of Kasy- 
apa. We may therefore now be perfectly certain of 
the actual origin of the most ancient Rajas of Bai^na, 
and that they were a race of Asurhs. The following will 
therefore be the correct genealogy of B4h^tsur, the founder 
of Baiana:— 
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Bai&na is situated near the banks of the B^tnganga river, 
and the name of the B5,nganga river is said to signify the 
-river of the arrow; and this name is said to have originated 
from the fact that, while the Pandus' were in exile at Bairat, 
one of them, Arjun, being in want of Ganges water, for 
purposes of purification, shot an arrow at the foot of a tree, 
from whence proceeded a branch of the sacred Ganga, or 
Ganges river, which was henceforth called Vdn-Qanga^ or 
JBdn- Oa/ngay —that is, the river of the arrow. But I strongly 
suspect that the name of the B^nganga river must in reality 
be in some way connected with the name of B^nfisur, and 
with that of Bai^na. 

I have previously mentioned, in passing, that there is an 
ancient temple in BaiA-na called the Vhha MandaVy which 
is said to have been built by a sister, but in reality a daughter, 
of ^AriAsUr, named Ukha, who married Anardnath, or 
Anirudha, a grandson of Krishna. This temple is now in a 
ruinous condition, and had been considerably altered by the 
Muhammadans (PathAns) when they held BaiAna, and who 
turned it into a mosque for their own use. In this ancient 
temple I dug up a stone with an inscription in the Kutila 
character at the foot of one of the pillars. This inscription 
was very much defaced, and the date almost entirely obli¬ 
terated ; but I could make out sufficient to learn that the 
inscription had been executed in the eleventh century, or 
about Samvdt 1084 or 1089, equal to A. D. 1027 or 1032; 
and the style of the Kutila character in which the inscrip¬ 
tion is executed certainly prevailed at that period, and would 
exactly agree with the date above given. The inscription 
was in twenty-two lines, and the stone bearing it was 1 foot 
8 inches in length, and 1 foot in breadth. Great por¬ 
tions of several of the lines of the inscription were so 
defaced and obliterated that it was quite impossible to make 
any complete reading of it that could be at all satisfactory. 
The name of Santipur, however, appeared to be mentioned 
at least once (if not twice) in the inscription. 

The dimensions and other details of the TJkha Man- 
dar are as follow: Length of the building, 120 feet 9 
inches; breadth, 85 feet; forming an oblong square enclo¬ 
sure.^ The walls are 4 feet 6 inches in thickness. At the 
centre of the back of the temple, exteriorly, there is a 
small projection, 6 feet 5 inches in length, which protrudes 
1 foot from the wall, which was probably added by the 


See Plate IV. 
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Muhammadans. The gateway is nearly 11 feet in hreadtli. 
A long flight of stone stairs proceeds from each side of 
the gateway interiorly, ascending to the top of the build¬ 
ing. Tliere is also a narrow entrance way in the centre 
of each side of the temple. The interior of the tom])le 
contains no less than ninety-two tall columns, each about 
11 feet in height; but their bases arc mostly hidden in 
the earth. These pillars are arranged as follow : There arc 
two rows of octagonal twelve-cornered pillars along the left 
side of the temple interiorly, fifteen in each row, or thirty 
altogether; and there are two row^s of circular or cylindri(?al- 
shaped pillars along the right side of the temple, and of the 
same number as those on the left side, or thirty in all. Then, 
at the further end of the temple, there are four rows of 
circular pillars, five in each row. Lastly, around the inlerior 
of the gateway, but at a little distance from it, there are 
three sides of a square formed by twelve pillars, of which 
five on the left side are octagonal twelve-cornered pillars, 
and five on the right side are circular pillars; and two larger 
pillars immediately facing the gatew^ay, interiorly, are also 
circular. The octagonal tw'clvc-cornered pillars on the left 
side of the temple are plain, and the capitals aj’c of the same 
configuration as the pillar, simply sprciading out at toj) in 
step fashion. It w^as at the foot of the ninth pillar of the 
inner row on this side, counting from the entrance, that I 
dug up the stone with the Kutila inscription of the eleventh 
century. The circular pillars along the right side of the 
temple and at the further end, and also on the right side of 
the interior of the gateway, arc ornamented wdth five nar¬ 
row bands of floral sculpture. The capitals of these piUars 
simply spread out at top in five successive rings. 

Outside the temple, at a distance of 31 feet from the 
right-hand corner as one enters, there are the remains of a 
large Muhammadan minar in an unfinished stat(>. It had 
apparently been left unfinished by the builders, and it never 
even reached the top of the first storey. The ]n’cscnt.height 
of the building is only 39 feet 6 inches, the circumference at 
base is 84 fetit 7 inches, and the diameter 28 feet 2 inches. 
The diameter at top is 23 feet 9 inches. The doorway 
is raised 3 feet 8 inches from the ground. There is a defaced 
inscription over the doorway, of which I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking an impression; but it did not seem to be 
of much importance. 

There is another old temple at Baiana, the naim^ of wdiich 
1 Av as unable to ascerlain, but Avhicli had also been altered 
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into a masjid by the Muhammadans. But in this temple, on 
a half pillar on the left-hand side near the entrance, I found 
a pretty perfect Kutila inscription, in eighteen lines, dated 
Samvdt 1100, in the month of Bhddrdpada, and apparently, 
as far as could make out, in the reign of Vijayddhi- 
rdja Sri Sri Papdydmuri (or Baghdydiisuri ?), The entire 
passage reads as follows: Bajye $ri VijayddJii-rdja nrU 
pate : Sri Sri Papdydnsuri (or Baghdydmuri ?); and this 
inscription appears further to state that he was moon-produced, 
or of the Lunar race, and a second Krishna Somas-datd Krish- 
nadwitiyd. The names of two or three other rajas are also 
apparently given. Among these there occurs one title,, in 
partieular, in the fourth line, which I read as Srdta $ri Man- 
8uri Maheswwar (the renowned, fortunate Mansuri, the great 
lord); and another name in the second line of the inscrip¬ 
tion reads as Sri Vishnu Siirydsano. As the term Suri 
occurs at least twice, or as the termination of at least two 
different names or titles, and tiie term Snryd occurs once, as 
part of a name, Suri, or Siirya, would appear to be 
a family name, or the name o^ a tribe. This may perhaps 
throw some light on the name of Bahstsur, which may 
thus, arter all, be a mere corruption of. Vana-suri. 

the general tenor of tin? above inscription, I think 
the following short genealogy may perhaps be made out 
witli some diffidence:— 

\ " ; 

I Sri'Vishnu Suryasnno. ; (A- D. 970?) 



Sri Nubk^niyaka, or Mat-kftinynkii ? ! (^- 


(A. D. 1020 


Samvat 1100. 
A. D. 1043. 


I am in doubt as to whether the long string of titles last 
mentioned refer to one or to two individuals; but if they 
are simply the titles of one individual reigning at the time 
that the inscription was executed, then the first-named Raja, 


Sri Mansfiri Maheswar. 



Sri Vijayadhi.rSija nfipatS. 
Sri Sri Paghflydflsnri. 
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Sri Vishnu Surydsano, must have reigned about A. J). 
970, allowing about twenty-five years for each generation. 

In the fifteenth line of the inscription above referred to, 
there is something about a Ndga Edja; but the ends of 
several of the lines are broken off, and some of the letters 
in the middle of the lines are too much defaced to be road 
with any certainty. A copy of the whole iiisei’i])tion is 
given in Plate VI. 

The dimensions of this temple are 24 feet by 23 feet 
1 inch, or nearly 24 feet square. It is only closed in on 
three sides, the fourth side being entirely open. The interior 
of the temple contains six detached pillars in the centre, 
and ten half pillars against the wall. The two baqk central 
pillars arc partly round and partly octagonal, and the front 
pillars are round. The horizontal section of the side half 
pillars against the wall is in the form of a half of a cross. 
The four central pillars support a low, flat, step-shaped dome 
formed of slabs of stone, overlapping each other at the cor¬ 
ners, according to the ancient Hindu fashion. Tlio central 
and uppermost stone is ornamented by a beautifully scul])- 
tured circular flowered device. In tlie centre of the back 
wall of the temple interiorly, there is a rectangular recess, 
3 feet 6 inches in width by 1 foot 3 inches in depth, wiiich 
was made by the Muhammadans when they turned the 
temple into a mosque. 

There are some curious, isolated, sharp-pointed, conical, 
rocky hills, q uite detached from the Bahtna range, standing 
out in front of the town towards the west and north-west. 
On the top of one of these pinnacles a small whitewashed 
temple or shrine is perched, which appeared to be of modem 
construction. 

I did not observe any other antiquities of particular in¬ 
terest about Bai^na itself. There are numerous Muhamma¬ 
dan tombs and some Hindu satti stones and maths in the 
neighbourhood, but none of them seemed to me to possess 
any very great interest, in an archaeological point of view. 
Some notice of the remains of the Muhammadan occupation 
of Baiflua and its neighbourhood will be given in the course 
of the latter pai4 of this report. 

Before the time of the Lodis, Agra was a mere parganah 
under Baiilna, which was the real capital of the province. 
In fact, Baiilna may bo considered to have been at that 
period a sort of secondary capital to Delhi. It w'as certainly 
a place of great consequence and importance. 
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8.— SANT1P0R, VIJAYMANDAR GARH, or 

BIJAGARH. 

The following account of this place will form, I believe, 
the most interesting and important portion of this report. 

l^hc nearest end of the great fortress of Vijaymmdar 
Garh (vulgarly called Bijammidar Garli^ or Bijagarh) 
is about 6 miles due west from Baiana; but as the fortifica¬ 
tions extend thence, from that point, westwards, for a dis¬ 
tance of 7,527 feet, or nearly a mile and a half, the furthest 
end of the fortress must be 7 miles distant. This great 
extent of fortification, the various portions of which have 
been built at different periods, first originated from a nucleus 
consisting of a much smaller ancient fori which was origin¬ 
ally built on a western projecting j)recipitous rocky spur of 
the great granitic range which extends for nearly 8 miles 
westwards from Baiana, and also for a considerable distance 
north and north-westwards. But the fortifications now 
include two spurs of the range and qxtend across two 
valleys, and run along a portion of the heights beyond, to 
the north. These fortifications include portions which have 
been built successively at various periods,—first, by the 
Hindus, at some very ancient and remote period ; secondly, 
by Hindus in the middle ages, just previo\is to the Muham¬ 
madan (jonquest; thirdly, by the Muhammadan Path^lni^; 
and fourthly, by the Jfits, who now own the fort. 

The ancient name of the original Hindu fortress was 
Santipfir, which is said to have been built by an ancient 
dynasty of kings, who were the descendants of B&nS.sur 
the son of Raja Bal. The fort appears either to have been 
renewed, or at least occupied, shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of the Cliristian era, by a Raja named Vishnu Vard- 
dhana^ whose name I found in an ancient inscription on a 
stone Idtf or monolith pillar, still standing in the fort. This 
inscription was dated in the year 428. If this date referred 
to the Samvat of Vikramaditya, it would be equivalent to 
A. H. 371; but if it referred to the Saka era, it would be 
equivalent to A. D. 506. Again, about the eleventh century, 
the fort appears to have been in the possession of a Raja 
named Bija PM, or Vijay Pdl, or Vijaya P41a, who is said 
to have rebuilt and added to the fort. Vijay PM was of 
the Yadu line of the Lunar race, and he was the son of Andhu 
PM or Anand PM, who had two other sons, namely, Tein 
Bdl or Tippen Bdl, who is said to have founded Teingarh, 
near Khirauli, to the south; and Bita Sinha^ or Bit Bdl, 
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or Batan Bdl, who is said to have founded Ritawar to the 
north, about 6 miles to the west of Bhusawar; and they 
are said to have had a sister called Baijal or Bijal, who 
founded Baijalpur, near Jagner, and who is said to have 
married Lakhan Sinh, or Lakshman Sinha, of Dhara, a 
descendant of Vir Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The Andhu 
Pal, or Anand P41, of the Vijamandar Garh traditions 
might possibly be identifiable with a raja of that name who 
opposed Mahmfid of Ghazni in A. D. 1008. But if, as the 
local traditions would lead one to infer, the Andhu Pal, or 
Anand P41, the father of Vi jay P41, of Vijaymandar Garh, 
lived about the commencement or the middle of the eleventh 
' century; or if he was the same who opposed Mahmud of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1008, then it would be impossible that he 
could have had a daughter who married Lakshman Sinha of 
MMwa, who is supposed to have lived about A. D. 1144; 
and therefore the Baijal of tlie Jagner traditions must have 
been some later descendant of the family. Besides, accord¬ 
ing to the local traditions, Vijaymandar Garh is said to 
have been taken by Muhammadan invaders in Samvat 1173, 
equal to A. D. 1116; and therefore Vijay PM, the son of 
Andhu PM, must have lived before A. D. 1116. It was from 
Vijaya PM, the son of Andhu PM or Anand Pal, that this 
great fort received its later name of Vijaymandar Garh, which 
name has become Bijagarli in the vulgar spoken language 
of the common people; but all the more intelligent people 
about Baiiina call the fort “Vijaymandar Garh,” and the 
still more learned also know it by its ancient name of 
“ Santipur.” 

Tlie fort of Vijaymandar Garh ivas probably in the pos¬ 
session of the family of Vijay Bdl when it was first taken by 
the early Muhammadan invaders. The date of the first 
capture of the fort of Vijaymandar Garh by the Muham¬ 
madans is somewhat uncertain. The folloT^dng popular 
couplet, relating to the taking of the fort was repeated to 
me by some intelligent natives on the spot:— 

Gy area ae tihatra, subh som dinb&r, 

Bijeh-mandar Garh ioryaH AbuhaTer QandhAr.” 

“ In the year 1113, early on a Monday morning, Vijaymandar 
Garh was crushed by Abubakr of Kandahar. 

Now, in the above, we find it stated that the fort of Vijay¬ 
mandar Garh was taken by the Muhammadans in the year 
1173, but of what era is not said. We may, however. 
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suppose that the date given refers to the era most com¬ 
monly in use amhng Hindus—namely, the Sammt of 
Vikram4ditya. If that he the case, then Somvdt 1173 would 
be equivalent to A. B. 1116, which would be seventy-seven 
years before the taking of Delhi by the Muhammadans.' The 
Abubakr of Kandahar, who is said to have taken the fort 
of Vijaymandar Garh, must therefore have been simply a 
general, or commander, of the army, who took the forii of 
Vijaymandar Garh, in the interest of some of the earlier 
Muhammadan invailers of India, who could have been no 
other than the Ghaznivides, who had already, in A. D. 1028, 
long previously taken Ajmer; and in the year 1116 A. D. 
Arslan was King of Ghazni. The Lodds also appear to 
have held tliis fort, as I attribute to Sikandar Lodi the found¬ 
ing of an old, now deserted, Muhammadan town, called 
Sikandra, the site of which lies on the plain immediately 
below and to the south of the fort, and which w'ill presently 
be described further on. 

It is well known that Sangrdma Sinha of Mewar 
successfully resisted B4bar, the first of the Mughals, at 
Kanfia, near Bai^na, in A. D. 1527; but in passing through 
Kanfia myself, on my return to Agra, I was surprised to 
find that it was situat^ about 20 miles distant to the east 
from Baiana. 

There are two Muhammadan inscriptions over the door¬ 
way of a very fine Muhammadan minar in the fort, in the 
upper one of which it is stated that the minar was built by 
Muhammad Shah; and as, in the lower inscription, it is 
stated that the minar was consecrated for use in A. H. 
861, which would be in the time of Bahlol Lodi, it is 
plain tliat the Muhammad Shah above referred to as 
having founded the minar must have been* Muhammad 
Shah bin Farid Shah, of the Sayid dynasty, who reigned 
between A. H. 839 and 849, or just fifteen years before the 
accession of Bahlol Lodi.* 

I must now give a description of the fort of Vijay¬ 
mandar Garh, and of anything of interest which it still con¬ 
tains. I have already stated that the whole extent of the 
fortifications is 7,527 feet, or about a mile and a half, from 
east to west. To this I may add th at from a wall on the 

* Note by General Ac<*oi ding to Perishta (Briggs, I, 179—195) BHyinu 

was taken by Muhammad Qhon and Kutbuddin Aibek in A. H. 692=Ai D. 1195^ which 
M eqahralent to 1273 of the Saka era. It ecems probable, therefore, thnt the date of 
the couplet is juet one hundred years too early—an amount of error which is found iu 
aiont of the written record* about the time of the Muhammadan conquest.— A, C. 

^ See PIflte VII for a sketch of this minar. 
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crest of a precipice to the south, to a wall along the heights 
to the north, the distance is about 8,360 feet; so that this 
must have been the most extensive fortification in India, 
with the exception of Chitor.^ But this includes several 
different lines and enclosures of fortifications, which, al¬ 
though connected with one another, have been added at 
various times by the successive possessors of the fortress. 

The fortifications, as I before stated, are situated on 
two lofty rocky spurs, or projections, which run out east 
and west respectively at the south-western extremity of 
the great granitic range of precipitous heights which 
extend for about 8 miles to the west of Bai^tna. "The fortifi¬ 
cations also extend for a considerable distance along a ridge 
of the heights to the north. The height of the range 
here cannot be less than 600 feet from tlie plain, if not, in 
some places, even more. On the narrow spur which runs 
out to a point westwards is situated a sort of inner fort or 
fortified enclosure, somewhat divided off from the I’est, which 
represents the real ancient fort which was the original 
nucleus of the whole. This latter may, for convenience 
sake, be called the inner fort or citadel; but it is this por¬ 
tion which occupies the actual site of the ancient fortress 
of Santipfir of the time of Vishnu VarddhanUi and 
which was renewed or repaired by Vijay PM, who gave to 
it the new name of Vijaymandar (^arh. This separate 
part of the fortifications, constituting a fort in itself, is about 
2,140 feet in length from east to west, by from 600 to 700 
feet in breadth from north to south. It is divided off from 
another larger fortified enclosure, w^hich lies to the east of 
the former, by a strong fortification wall, and also partly by 
a deep gorge which cuts in from the south, and by another 
lesser gorge, or indentation, which runs in a little way from 
the north. There is an upper gateway at the south-eastern 
corner of this old fort, and a causeway runs down from it 
into the southern dividing gorge before referred to, which 
has a fortification wall running across the mouth of it, and 
which thus shuts it in, leaving simply a narrow passage be¬ 
low, forming a lower gateway, for ingress and egress. There 
is a second upper gateway at the north-w^estern extremity of 
the fort, where it runs, w^estwards into a narrow point, and 
where it becomes not more than about 131 feet in breadth. 
Within this gate, and about 150 feet to the eastwards of it. 


' Thi; fortress of .Gwalior is 2 niiles in lengtli.—A. C. 
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where the fort commences to widen out, there is an inner 
gateway, which leads directly into the main body of the fort. 
These are the only gateways proper to this old fort. On 
entering by the inner gateway from the west, one is met by 
a wall facing one, which is tlio remains of an old enclosure 
containing buildings. On turning to tlie right towwds the 
south, in order to pass round it, one meets with the remains 
of the abutments of an ancient ruined inner gateway, placed 
obliquely, and not at all in correspondence with the present 
inner gateway, and which I believe to have been an ancient 
inner gateway of the original fort. Passing thence east¬ 
wards along the remains of the southern wall of the old 
enclosure, which at first opposed one, one secs to the left an 
old building entered by a gateway, and surmounted by four 
low domes. Passing through this, one enters a small court, 
with another small court beyond it containing some old 
low buildings, or chambers, used as dwellings. Tins place 
appeared to be occupied by a sort of Hindu or pujari^ 
when I visited the fort, who seemed to use j)art of the build¬ 
ing as a temple. To the north of these buildings, in the 
north-western angle of an inner portion of the enclosure, 
there is an isolated circular bastion, which was constructed 
by the Jats, to command the gateway, and op which there is 
an old cannon lying, of large calibre. Continuing to the east 
of this, there is the remains of a large inner enclosure, ori¬ 
ginally about 440 feet in length by about 140 feet in breadth. 
There are the. ruins of three small buildings within this 
space. About 80 feet to the north of this, and outside of the 
enclosure, there are the traces of another ancient wall run¬ 
ning for some distance east and west. To the south of the 
enclosure again, and parallel to it, at the distance of 11 feet 
from it, there are the remains of a wall running in the same 
direction. Again, at a somewhat greater distance to the 
south of the last, there are traces of another wall running in 
an oblique direction. Lastly, at the distance of about 100 
feet in a southern direction, one comes upon the outer forti¬ 
fication wall of the fort, running along the veiy verge of the 
precipice eastwards and westwards. Fifty-eight feet to 
the east of one of the bastions, on the southern wall, there 
are the remains of an old building, 41 feet in length, adjoin¬ 
ing the outer fortification wall. Again, 260 feet to the east of 
the latter, and at the inner angle or corner of a cupred outward 
projection of the fortification wall, there is a building 38 feet in 
length. Lastly, about 260 feet to the east of the last-mentioned 
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building, one secs before one the tapering Idt, or mono¬ 
lith pillar, of Vishnu Varddhana, rising from a high stone 
platform. The platform on which tlie Idt stands, or rather 
in which it is fixed upright, is situated close to the southern 
outer wall of the fort, which overhangs tlie brink of the preci¬ 
pice. This stone platform is about 10 feet 5 inches in height, 
by about 10 feet square at the base, and about 9 feet square 
at the top. It is built of stones of a lightish or greyish colour, 
and of the same kind as those which form the walls of the 
fort. The Idt is a monolith hewn out of a single block 
of red sandstone. It is fixed in the centre of the })latform, 
and rises to the height of 26 feet 3 inches above the upper 
surface of the platform. Its whole height, therefore, in¬ 
cluding the lower concealed part of it which is bidlt into 
the stone platform, would probably be at least above 30 feet, 
or perhaj)s even 35 feet; for, including the platform, the whole 
measures exactly 36 feet 8 inches I’rom the ground. The 
base above the platform is square to the height of 3 feet 8 
inches, and each side measures 1 foot 6 inches. Tlie upper 
corners of the square base of tlie hit are bevelled off. 
Above this point the Idt nariwvs, and becomes octagonal, to 
the height of 22 feet 7 inches, and tapers olf gently upwards 
towards tlie top. Its top has been broken off oljliquely, in a 
ragged manner, and a metal ST)ike rises out of the centre of 
the fraednred top, which shows that the monolith was once 
surmounted by a capital. In its present appearance, the 
Idt most resembles a tapering octagonal obelisk, with a 
square base. On the southern face of the square base there 
is a com])aratively modern Nfigari inscription of three lines, 
wdiich was apparently executed by some jogi. It reads as 
^ “ Sri Yogi Brahma SAgar ^^—the third 

line being defaced. 

On the long southern octagonal face of the Idl^ which 
rises immediately above this, there commences the first line 
of the ancient inscription of Vishnu Varddhana which 
runs vertically lip the pillar, and is read from the bottom up- 
w^ards. On the second face, to the left of that, is the second 
line of the inscription; on the third face, to the left and 
facing the west, is the third line of the inscription; and 
on the fourth face, to the left of that and facing the north¬ 
west, there is the fourth and last, and longest line of the 
inscription, which thus consists of four vertical lines in all. 
The other four faces of the octagonal part of the pillar 
are blank. 
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The following transcript and translation are due to the 
kindness of Dr. G. Buhler :} 

Line. 

1. Siddham kriteshu chaturshu varshasateshvaehtft viiiiseshn, 428. 

2. Phalguna bahulasya panehAdassy&m etasyAm pArvvayAm. 

8. Kritan pundarike yApoyam pratishthAssup pnftishthita rAjya- 
nAmadheyeiia ViWmn Varddhanftna VarikinA Ya^o Varddhana 
sat pnttrena Yasordta ^at pauttrena Vjdghrarita sat prapaut- 
trena. 

4. Sri Y ajnAvarmma" ssreyobbhyudaya yasasknla varhsa bbfiga bho- 
gabhi vriddliaye, siddhirastu, pushtirastu, santirastu, jiva put- 
travaiiiAstu^ ash^a kAmavAptir* astu srAddbA cbittesya bbAmi 
kAryo. 

Translation. 

** Success! After four hundred and twenty-eight years (428) had 
passed, on the fifteenth day of the dark half of Phalguna, this sacri¬ 
ficial pillar has been placed in memory of that former performance, vtz., a 
J^undarika sacrifice, by the illustrious Vishnu Varddhana Vurikin, whose 
kingdom and name are far famed, the virtuous son of Yam Varddhana, 
the virtuous grandson of Yamrdfa, the virtuous gmat-grandson of 
Vydghrardla, for the increase of his prosperity, of the merit resulting 
from sacrifice, of his eternal welfare, of his fame, family, race, share, 
and enjoyments. May success attend (him), may increasing prosperity 
attend (him), may (his) sons remain alive, may the fulfilment of the 
eight kinds of desires attend (him). Have always faith” ( ? ? ) 

The style of the alphabetic characters displayed in this 
inscription is very peculiar, and different from anything 
which I have observed before; and, in fact, the letters are 
unlike any of the hitherto known forms of the ancient 
Sanskrit alphabetic character. Every letter is systematically 
bent in, at an acute angle, on the left side, which gives the 
inscription altogether a very peculiar appearance. The com¬ 
pound letters are also very curiously formed. I may say, 
generally, that the style of this alphabetic character appears 
to display a sort of link between the oldest form of the 
Gupta character, and that peculiar style which is known as 
the Narbada alphabetic character. Some of the letters also 
bear a certain resemblance to the characters of the so-called 
Sah inscription of Girnar. 

I have already mentioned that the date of the inscription 
reads as 428; but as the era is not given in the inscrip- 


' I Uftvr substituted these for Mr. Car’lleyle’s tentative readings.— A. Cunningham. 

* Rpad dharmma. 

* Head antu. 

* Bead siAddhd chitte k&ryl. 

astu (?) 
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tion, it becomes a question as to what era this date of 428 
should be referred. I at first referred the date to the Sam- 
vat of Vikramaditya,, which would make the date equiva¬ 
lent to A. D. 371, which, indeed, I thought quite late 
enough for the ancient style of the characters in the inscrip¬ 
tion. But General Cunningham has since referred the date 
to the Saka era of S41ivhhana, which commences in A. D. 
78 to 79, and which would make the date equivalent to 
A. D. 606; and General Cunningham therefore expressed 
an opinion that Vishnu Varddhana must have been a 
contemporary of Vikramhditya of Ujjain.^ 

Besides the name of Vishnu Varddhana, the names of 
three of his ancestors are also mentioned,—namely, Ya§o 
Varddhana, Ya§o BMa, and Vyaglira Bita. Counting back 
at the rate of about twenty-five years for a generation, the 
last-named individual, who is thus the earliest known ancestor 
of Vishnu Varddhana, may be supposed to have lived 
either about A. D. 296 or A. D. 431, according as the Vik- 
rama Samvat or the Saka era is used. 

The Collowing short genealogical tree gives the names 
and approximate dates of the family: — 


Vyag'bra Ilita. 


A. D, 298 or 431. 


Yivso Rata. 



A. D. 321 or 468. 


Yaso Varddhana. ' A. D. 348 or 481. 



Vishnu Varddhaiia. j 371 or 606. 

I 


I have previously stated that I had, for certain reasons,. 
come to the conclusion that Vishnu Varddhana may have 
belonged to some early branch of the Bais tribe, and cer¬ 
tainly the names of Vishnu Varddhana, and of his father, 
Ya§o Varddhana, were likely to recall to one’s mind the 
name of llarsha Varddhana, the great Bais King of 

‘ TImt is the later Vikram&ditya at whose court Varaha Mlbira resided.—^. Cvn- 

Ktngh tm. 
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Kanauj, who reigned from A. D. 607 to A. D. 650. I also 
conjectured that the^ Vishnu Varddhana of my Vijay- 
mandar Garh Mt inscription might possibly have been an 
ancestor of Harsha Varddhana. I may now mention that 
General Cunningham, after some consideration, liad con¬ 
curred with me in attributing the Vishnu Varddhana of 
the Idt inscription to the Eais tribe. In the coume of 
some correspondence, General Cunningham made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on this subject:— 

* * * rf present Bjiis Itajphts claim descent from S&livSlian, 
and there arc Bais llajpilts now living about Agra. I think that 
you are probably right in making your Baidna Vishnu Varddhana a 
Bais, and I should be inclined to trace the name of Baiana to the Bais 
tribe.” 

The conclusions of General Cunningham above quoted, 
that if Vishnu Varddhana was of the Bais tribe (as I at 
first suggested), that lie was probably a contemporary of 
VikramMitya of Md,lwa, are very plausible indeed; and one 
might be satisfied to follow out the clue w'hiclr ho has indi¬ 
cated, if it wore not that the local traditions of Baiana arid 
its neighbourhood expressly state that the ancient kings, 
or rajas, of Baiana and Santipur were descended from 
Biiiifisur, the founder of Baidna. And as Vishnu Vard¬ 
dhana was cerfninly one of the said ancient kings of Santipur 
and Baidna, if there is any truth in these local traditions, 
one is naturally driven to the conclusion that Vishnu Vard¬ 
dhana himself must have been descended from Bfinfisur! 
But if Vishnu Varddhana was descended from Banfisur, 
who appears to have been a descendant of Kasyapa of 
the Solar race, I do not see how Vishnu Varddhana could 
have belonged to the Bais tribe, who claim to be descended 
from Sfilivfihana of the Lunar race,—unless, indeed, any 
reason could be shown for believing that the whole Bais 
tribe, including their reputed ancestor Sfilivfihana, were also 
all descended from Bfiiifisur. But this might be rather a 
startling conclusion to some people, and one at which some 
might be inclined to cavil and demur. Bor I havft already 
stated that Bfinfisur is said to have been a demon-king, 
' or one of the Asiirs ; and that he was the son of Baja 
Bal, who was the son of Vairochana Astir, who was the 
son of Frahldda, King of Multfk-n, who was the son of the 
demon-king Jliranydhsha, who was the son of Kasyapa. 

But w'e must at the same time remember that the whole 
race of Asuras are said to have been descended from Kasyapa, 
of the Solar race, by his wife Diti, the daughter of Dalcsha ; 
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while the very same Kasyapa was, hy his wife Kadru^ also 
the forefather- of the whole Nhga or Serpent race. And 
therefore we may say that the so-called Asurs were of a 
highly respectable parentage; for it seems that they were 
actually descended from the ancient Aryan patriarchs of the 
Hindu race, or that the Asurs ’ were, in fact, as mucdi ac¬ 
knowledged Aryans as the rest of the genuine Hindu race, 
and belonged to one or other of the Aryan Hindu tribes. 
Eor we also know that there were other Asurs, or demon- 
kings, of the Lunar race. 

Again, we also know that Havana, the so-called demon- 
king of Lanka, was the son of v^muni, or sage, or holy man, 
called Vishvarawa, hy his wife Nikaksha, hut who had also 
married Brahira, the daughter of Trinavindhu of the Solar 
race. 

Our Asiirs, or demon-kings, of tlie Baictna traditions,— 
namely, Bdiihsur, Vairochana Asur, and Hiranyakslia or 
Hiraiiyakasij)u,—were therefore descended from an acknow¬ 
ledged highly respectable ancestry; and therefore even 
Bflrifisur himself might hare been the progenitor of a highly 
respectable progeny, and consequently, if it were possible, 
he might liave been the true original great ancestor of the 
Bais tribe, and the originator of their peculiar imme, if it 
were not that the Bais tribe claim to be of the Lunar race 
through SMi\Ahana, while Banasur would appear to have been 
a descendant of one of the patriarchs of the solar race,—name- 
1}-, of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,—which, of course, makes 
any such supposition as the above totally impossible. 

At the same time, I must state that it is my own private 
belief that the ascription of a demon character or demoniacal 
attributes to certain liistoric individuals, or to certain probably 
really plain human personages whose memory is preserved 
in Indian traditions, or to certain of the ancient tribes of 
India, was simpiy a cunningly designed piece of malicious 
spite on the part of the old Brahman hierarchy, in order 
to stigmatise and cast odium upon certain individuals who 
denied or refused to recognise the self-assumed universal 
superiority and supremacy of the Brahman hierarchy; that 
the individuals thus stigmatised by the Brahmans probably 
differed from the latter in religious belief, and disregarded 
the peculiar rites and ceremonies and sacrifices which the 
Brahmanical hierarchy had instituted and set up to be 
observed; and that the Brahmans thus sought to damn 
and render odious the whole race, and even the very descend¬ 
ants of such persons, for over. 
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I believe that if the now well-known Hindu reformer, 
B4bu Keshab Chandra Sen, had lived in ancient times, and 
had happened to have been a ruler or leader of the people, 
that the tyrannical and narrow-minded Brahman hierarchy 
of those days would have conceived such hatred against hia 
free and independent principles, and anti-orthodox or hetero¬ 
dox view^s, that they would have handed down his name 
to posterity as an Asur,—that is, 4-sur, or an atheist, or 
infidel, or apostate, as I have before explained the word 
according to the supposed etymology of the term, from the 
Sanskrit negative particle a, signifying noty or without; and 
8iirf a divinity. 

I believe, therefore, that we shall never arrive at a true 
knowledge or understanding as to the real origin of the 
various races, tribes and castes, and other arbitrary divisions, 
of the so-called Hindu population of India, until we have 
learnt entirely to disregard, and have schooled our minds to 
forget and for ever to discard, with suspicion and contempt, 
all the now commonly quoted fables or fabulous traditions 
whatsoever which have hitherto been current concerning 
the origin of each particular tribe and caste in this country, 
as I believe them to have been wholly concocted and 
invented, or, at least, totally garbled and perverted, by the 
Brahman hierarchy of former days, for their own interests, 
and for their own designing ends and purposes. 

I myself do not believe in the origin generally ascribed 
to the various castes of India, and far less can I believe in the 
origin popularly ascribed to the various tribes of Rajputs, 
or so-called Kshatryas of India. I may possibly have more 
to say on this subject at some future time, if opportunity 
be allowed me. 

I must now again return to the description of the fort 
of Vijaymandar Garh, or Santipur, and of the few buildings 
or other objects remaining that may be worthy of remark 
here. 

About 40 feet to the east of the Idt of Vishnu Varddhana, 
there is a large pile of building 100 feet in length from north 
to south, and 66 feet in breadth from east to west. About 
135 or 136 feet to the north-north-west from the Idt there 
are the ruined remains of an old Hindu temple, containing 
eighteen plain pillars, which had been turned into a mosque 
by the Muhammadans during their occupation of the place. 
Tne present dimensions of the remains of this building, as 
now standing, are about 64 feet 6 inches from north to south. 
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by about 33 feet from east to west. But there are also the 
remains of the foundations of a large enclosure forming the 
front of the temple on the east side, which must have been 
about 80 feet from north to south by about 56 feet from 
east to west, and which had apparently been entered by a 
four-pillared portico from the east. A Muhammadan minar, 
which I am now about to describe, stands exactly 16 feet 
from the north-eastern comer of the traces of the founda¬ 
tion of the wall of this latter building, or nearly obliterated 
front enclosure, and about 91 feet from the remains of the 
old pillared building now standing at the back. 

A short distance from the north-eastcim comer of this 
old building there stands a very fine and massively built 
Muhammadan minar, which, as I before stated, would 
a])pear, from an inscription over the doorway, to haA"c been 
built by D4ud Khan in the time of Muhammad Shah. The 
construction of this minar is peculiar, from the fact that the 
sides of it bulge outwardly with a gentle curve, and that 
the upper storey is ornamented about the middle by a 
coloured band of green and blue squares, which 1 should 
suppose must be composed of coloured glazed tiles built into 
the wall. But it was, of course, impossible to get at this 
coloured band at such a height in order to examine it 
closely. This minar is built of red sandstone. Its present 
height is 74 feet, and it has now only two storeys; but the 
height of the minar was formerly much grciatcr, and it was 
originally surmounted by a third storey, which was knocked 
•down by an explosion of gunpowder in an old powder maga¬ 
zine which was situated to the north-west of the minar, 
during some siege of the fort, probably by the Jats, when they 
took it. Now, as the lower storey of the minar is 42 feet 
3 inches and the upper storey 31 feet 9 inches in height, 
and as the lost third storey probably bore the same ratio 
to the second storey that the latter does to the lower storey, 
I believe that the lost third uppermost storey of the minar, 
which was destroyed, must have been about 23 feet 10 
inches in height, which would make the entire original 
height of the minar to have been 97 feet 10 inches or 98 
feet; but if the summit of the minar was surmounted by 
any cupola, or dome, or pinnacle, as a finish to the top of it, 
it must have been upwards of 100 feet in its full height 
altogether when perfect. The diameter and circumference 
of the mmar is very considerable for its height, as the cir¬ 
cumference at the base near the ground is 75 feet 2 inches, 
which IS 1 foot 2 inches greater than its present height. The 
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circumference of the second storey, at its base above the 
first gallery, or balcony, is 56 feet. The minar stands 
upon a narrow plinth, which raises it a little from the 
ground; and in this particular it differs from any other 
Muhammadan minar which I have seen. The doorway has 
a flat architrave, but this architrave is surmounted by a 
pointedly arched recess above, into which is built a semi¬ 
circular stone, bearing an inscription, in the Kufic character, 
in four lines. The height of the actual doorway, from the 
door step to the architrave, is only 5 feet,—the architrave being 
6 inches in breadth, and the height to the top of the arched 
recess above the doorway is 7 feet 5 inches. The width of 
the doorway between the jambs is 2 feet 3 inches. There is 
an insciaption on the architrave, and also on the right jamb 
of the doorway; and there was probably formerly also an¬ 
other inscription on the left jamb, but it has been broken 
away. The Upper inscription, in the arched recess above the 
doorway, states that the minar was founded or built by 
Diiid Khan in the reign of Muhammad Shah ; while in the 
lower inscription, on the cross stone of the architrave of 
the doorway, it states that the minar was consecrated for 
use (as a mflzinah) in the year A. H. 861, which must 
have been during the reign of Balilol Lodi, who reigned 
between A. H. 854 and 893. As, therefore, the mimir must 
have taken some time to build, before it was consecrated for 
use as a m^zinah, it is plain that the Muhammad Shah re¬ 
ferred to as the founder of the minar must have lived 
b(jfore A. H. 861. This king, therefore, could have been no 
other than Muhammad Shah bin Earid Shah, of the Sayad 
dynasty, who reigned between A. H. 839 and 849, or be¬ 
tween 15 and 20 years before Bahlol Lodi. As the founding 
of the old deserted and ruined Muhammadan city of Sikan- 
dra, the razed site of which lies down below on the plain to 
the south of the fort, is attributed to Sikandar bin Bahlol, I 
think that the above attribution of the founding of the 
minar to Muhammad Shah bin Earid Shah and its conse¬ 
cration for use as a mfizinah to the times of Bahlol Lodi 
is exceedingly likely to be correct. 

The following are copies and translations of the only 
important portions of the two inscriptions over the door- 
way. * 

Inscription in the arched recess above the doorway: 

Al| Jj» u^'JULJl JUj> ^ Uj xaio ” 

CjU. Uiuc ^*0 AUJ clis glm <^4^ 
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This may be translated as follows:— 

After praise. This minaret was built durin" the reign of the great 
illustrious king, the keeper of the world and religion (may Ood^s shadow 
be upon him), Muhammad Shah (may G(xl prosper him) whose throne is 
revered,—by D&ud Khan, son of the late Muhammad Khan, (may God 
forgive, him). 

The remainder of the inscription consists simply of quota¬ 
tions from the Quran. 

Inscription on the cross stone of the architrave of the 
doorway:— 

Ubii ^1 lijj li| 

•• 

Which may be translated as follows:— 

^‘Our father?—We consecrate this holy Minar, which was built by 
Ddud Khan for God^s worship, to the service of God, in the great month 
of Moharrain, in the year 801.^^ 

There is a hand of white stone round the minar, at the 
height of about 18 feet 6 inches from the base of the lower 
storey. Tliis band, I pi’csumc to be composed of white 
marble. At the beiglit of about 8 and 9 feet above the 
•wliite band, there is a small opening, or window, for let¬ 
ting the light into the spiral stair which ascends to the top of 
the minar. The top of this small slit-wundow is in the form 
of a pointed horse-slioe arch. Immediately underneath the 
first balcony, there is a row of small slit-boles for letting the 
light in. Immediately below these, tliere are three hands 
encircling the minar. The centre one of these three hands is 
composed of an inscription of a single line, in the Knfic clia- 
racter, which appeared to me to consist of religions sentences. 
Above and below this central inscribed band, there is an orna¬ 
mental bead band. composed of little round discs, or' knobs in 
relief. The first gallery or balcony spreads out from the 
minar in the following successive graduated forms. Pirst, 
there is a eywm. or shaped extension. Then there is an 

extension composed of a series of ribs of projecting stone, 
running upwards and slanting outwards. Above that, there 
is an extension composed of a series of ribs, also running 
upwards and slanting outwards, each formed of three suc¬ 
cessive corbel steps, each one projecting outwardly beyond 
and above the other. Above this, are the balustrade battle¬ 
ments of the balcony. The balustrade is formed of a 
series of battlement stones, which ave all of the same 
size, and fitting close together, in an upright position, 
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side by side; and which are each sculptured on their 
outer face, in the same manner. They are ornamented 
outwardly with a representation of a small pointed arch, 
with the sides of it formed into three floral curves. 
In each corner of the upper curve of the arch, there 
is a little round or disc-shaped ornament. The edges 
of the stone are ornamented by a series of square compart¬ 
ments, each filled by a lozenge-shaped ornament. There is a 
plain arched doorway 6 feet 2 inches in height, and 2 feet 
7 inches in breadth, which deads on to the balcony. About 
10 or 11 feet above the balcony there is a band of yellow 
stone, which I presume to be a kind of yellow sandstone, 
edged by a dark line of demarcation. Immediately above 
this there is a band of green and blue squares, alternately, 
which I suppose to be composed of coloured glazed tile 
work, let into the wall; but it was, of course, impossible to 
get at it, at such a height, in order to ascertain the nature 
or composition of this coloured band. Immediately above 
this there is another yellowish-coloured band. About 10 
feet above the latter there is a narrow dark-coloured band, 
and above this, there is a white band (probably of wdiito 
marble) containing an inscription, in the Kufic character, of 
a single line. Above this there is another narrow dark 
band. Above this, again, there is a narrow red band; and 
above the latter there is a broad yellowish-coloured band, 
containing four lines of inscription, which was too high up 
for me to read without a glass, which I had not. The last 
baud is near the top of the minar. Above the last-men¬ 
tioned yellowish-coloured baud, with the four lines of in¬ 
scription, the stone is red, like the rest of the minar, up to 
the summit. On the summit of the minar there are still 
the broken, shattered and jagged remains of what was once 
a second upper balcony. 

About 170 feet to the w^est-north-west from the minar, 
there is a large ruined building, which measured about 130 
feet from north to south, by about 105 feet from east to 
west towards the southern i)art of the building, but the 
width contracts to only 95 feet towards the northern part of 
the building. That part of the building which is towards 
the north contains a double row of columns, 13 pillars in 
each row, or 26 in aU. What was the original purpose of 
this building, I cannot tell; it may either have been a hall 
of audience, or a temple,—but it is said to have been used in 
later times as a powder magazine. It was at the back of 
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this building, and against the southern wall of it, that the 
powder magassine was situated, by the explosion of which 
the top of the Muhammadan minar was knocked down. As 
I found that this building was surrounded at a little distance 
off by the traces of a wall, forming a large rectangular 
figure, I came to the conclusion that the building was once 
surrounded by a large enclosure which must ax)parently haye 
been about either 309 or 330 feet in length from north to 
south, by about 170 feet in breadth from east to west. To 
the south of this, there are the faint traces of anotlier walled 
enclosure, about 135 feet in length from east to wnst, by 
70 feet in breadth from north to south. About 120 feet to 
the'north-west of the pillared building above described, there 
*is a curious, narrow, long-shaped building running east and 
west, which is about 143 feet in lengtli from east to west, 
by about 36 feet in breadth from north to south, and con¬ 
taining seven massive square pillars of masonry, A short 
distance to the left, or west, of this building, there are the 
remains of two small buildings, which are close to th(^ north¬ 
ern outer wall of the fort, wiiich here runs along the edge 
of a steep declivity, which runs down into a deep valley or 
gorge, 'iv^hich runs in from the w'est, oastw'ards, at the 
northern side of the fort, and thus cuts it off entirely from 
the high grounds which rise again to the north, which are 
crowned by a long fortification wall built by the Jfits. At 
that point in the fort which we last left, about the centre 
of the northern wall of it, from a curved angle wdiich is 
defended by a double wall, a flight of steps leads doAvn into 
an oval-shaped enclosure, containing a large well, and which 
is defended by a fortification wall. There is a modern 
inscrijitionat this well, both in the Nagari and Muhammadan 
characters. 

Towards the south-eastern part of the area of the fort 
there is a large modern building, which was built by the Jat 
Raja Randhir Singh. About the centre of the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the fort, near the lofty fortification wall which 
divides it from the outer fort, there are a few ruins of 
buildings. 

There is nothing further that I know of worthy of de¬ 
scription in this fort. 

From the narrow western extremity of the fort, a wall 
runs out along a narrow lower ridge nearly due westwards 
for about 1,000 feet. The wall then turns nearly due north 
for about 260 feet. 
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This fortilication wall was probably originally built by 
the Muhammadansj and repaired and renewed by the data. 

From the last point, two different fortification walls run 
in opposite directions. One of these walls runs in a north¬ 
easterly direction for about 760 feet, and then turns and 
runs in an easterly direction for about 820 feet. The wall 
then turns nearly due southwards and returns up the decli¬ 
vity towards the fort for about 570 feet, until it meets and 
joins on to the north-western bastion of the fort. Towards 
the southern end of the last-named portion of the wall, 
there is a lower gateway, from which a zigzag causeway leads 
up to the upper north-western outer gateway of the fort. 
This outer and lower line of fortification wall, which I have 
just described, into which the lower gateway leads, embraces 
an area, surrounded by a fortification wall, of about 1,500 
feet at the broadest part from east to west, by about 850 feet 
from north to south. I believe the lower fortifications which 
enclose this space to have been originally built by the 
Muhammadans, although since repaii’cd by the Jhts. 

Outside of and beyond the eastern, and a portion of the 
northern face, of this fortified enclosure, there arc the traces 
of the foundations of an ancient wall, Avhich I believe to be 
the remains of one built by the ancient Hindu Kajas of 
Vijaymandar Garb. 

I must now return to the other fortification wall, which 
runs from the outer point from which we at first started, 
and from which the fortification wall, just described, also 
runs. Tliis other second wall runs across the mouth or en¬ 
trance to the north-western valley or gorge (which runs in 
from the west to the back of tlie fort) for about 600 or 700 
feet, until it meets the commencement of the slope at the 
foot of the opposite heights to the nortli. It then runs for 
a short distance further up the declivity of the slope. The 
total length of this wall, is probably about 1,000 feet, alto¬ 
gether, as the valley, the mouth of which it crosses, is 
about 1,000 feet broad, at this point, at its entrance. In the 
centre of this lower wall there is a gateway, which leads 
into the valley ; within which, and a little more than 100 
feet within the gateway, there is the commencement of the 
deserted street of a sort of bazar, (having houses on each 
side of it,) which was built by the J5,ts. There are also a 
few totally dilapidated ruins of old buildings scattered 
throughout the valley. One old building, near the deserted 
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bazar, appears to have been a temple, and shows the re¬ 
mains of somewhat elaborate sculpture on its walla. 
This building looked really old,—perhaps even ancient; 
but the other houses near it arc modem. A little further 
on, in the valley, there are the remains of another old-look¬ 
ing building, of some size, in a ruinous state ; and there are 
also the dilapidated ruins of a few small dwellings near it. 

Erom this point, the valley, or gorge, runs eastwards 
between precipitous heights for about 4,000 feet more; but 
it contracts gradually eastwards, until it becomes at length a 
narrow, deep chasm between precipitous cliffs; and towaixls 
the latter end of it, another small, narrow, black-looking rocky 
chasm runs for a short distance northwards. 

Immediately to the north, and in a line with tlie lower 
wall and the gateway, and at the mouth of the valley, one 
sees upon the heights abov^e, towering over one’s head, a 
bastion and portion of a fortification wall overhanging the 
very verge of the precipice. On as(;ending to the summits 
of these northern heights, the highest crests of which quite 
command the old fort across the \nlley, one finds an immense 
lino of foriiflcation, running northwards, and then eastwards. 
These fortificat ions were constructed by Eandliir Singh, the 
Jfit llaja of Bharatpfir. 4'liis fortification wall, on the 
summit of the northern heights, runs for about 1,200 feet 
northwards, ending in a ruined bastion, which was no doubt 
demolished in some siege. The wall tlum turns at an 
abrupt angle eastwards, and rims for about 2,530 feet in an 
easterly direction, until it comes to the head of a chasm 
which it crosses. Erom this point the wall runs for about 
850 feet nearly north-eastwards, and then runs again for 
about 2,200 feet nearly'due eastwards. Erom this latter 
point the wall turns abruptly southwards, at nearly a right 
angle, and runs in that direction for a little over 1,000 feel. 
It then runs south-south-westwards for 500 feet, and then 
south-eastwarils for 4.00 feet, until it meets the wall of the 
outer or eastern fort of Vijaymandar Garh. Tlio most 
south-eastern extremity of this last portion of wall crosses the 
head of a deep and precipitous gorge, whieli runs in from 
the eastwards. A beautiful little stream of cold water runs 
down this gorge, breaking into short falls and basin-like 
pools here and there, in which I saw swarms of little fish. 

We have now come to the outer or eastern fort which 
extends eastwards from the old fort of Santipfir. This 
great, fortififid enclosure embraces an area of 4,500 feet, 
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from east to west, by about 1,900 feet, at the broadest part, 
from north to south. 

That portion of the walls of this outer fort which runs 
towards the back and west is mostly built of loose stones 
without mortar. Some parts of them appeared to be old, 
and were in a considerably dilapidated condition. But 
the eastern portion of the fortifications haye been almost 
entirely renewed, first by the Muhammadans, and then by 
the Jjits. I have no doubt that this eastern fortification, 
when it was in its primitive condition, originally enclosed 
the old outer town of Santipfir, which was probably situated 
on this table-land-like height to the east, which closely adjoins 
the old fort to the west. Near the verge of tlie south-eastern 
part of this outer fort, and close to the southern wall, wdiich 
overhangs a tremendous perpendicular precipice, there is a two 
storeyed pavilion which was built by the Bajas of Bharatpfir. 
Prom the roof of this building one has a splendid and exten¬ 
sive view, especially south-westwards, towards Kliirauli, 
and westwards in the direction of Jaypiir and Ajmer. 

Some distance to the north-cast from this building, and 
about the centre of the eastern end of the fort, there 
stands the upper inner gateway of t he fort, from which a 
flight of steps leads down to the outer gate, from which a 
zigzag causewny leads down to the mouth of the valley below. 
Outside of the fortifications, to the right hand of the 
gateway looking east, there is a second lower outer wall 
which embraces a projecting sloping spur of the hill. 
Looking north-eastwnrds from this point, one sees in 
front a great circular amphitheatre-like valley, surrounded 
by rocky and precipitous heights. In the centre of tliis 
valley, I observed a curious baidn-like depression, and I 
believe that this circular valley must have been a volcanic 
crater at some immensely remote geological period. 

Opposite to and facing the eastern termination of the 
fort, and about COO feet distant to the east, across and on the 
other side of the narrow mouth of the valley, a narrow spur 
of the encircling rocky range projects forward, and helps 
nearly to shut in the valley; and between the bluff end of 
this rocky spur, and the heights on which the fort is situated, 
lies the narrow pass by which the valley is entered from the 
plain outside to the south. In this harrow mouth or pass 
which leads into the valley, I found the traces of two walls, 
an inner one and an outer one, running across it, which must 
originally have shut the valley completely in. Within the 
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valley I found the remains of an old building, surmounted 
by three low round domes, which had evidently been built by 
the Muhammadans. 

Trom the bluff end of the narrow spur of the hill which 
faces the eastern end of the fort, on the other side of the 
narrow entrance to the valley, a ruined wall runs due south¬ 
wards out into the open plain for 1,945 feet, until it meets 
with an ancient ruined gateway, which is said to have been 
one of the gateways of the old Pathiln city of Sikandra, 
which is believed to have been founded by Sikandar Lodi. 
The deserted site of this old Path^n town will now be de¬ 
scribed in the following pages. 
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O^SIKANDRA. 

The wall which I liave just described as running 
south from the foot of the hills below the fort of Vijay- 
mandar Grarh to an ancient Muhammadan gateway out 
on the plain, evidently originally formed a portion of the 
fortification wall of the old PathUn city of Sikandra ; and 
the wall extends, again, beyond the gateway above referred to 
for a considerable distance, still fm-thor southwards. I be¬ 
lieve the old Path^n city to have been situated immediately 
to the west of this wall, and on the plain at the foot of the 
hill immediately to tl»c south of the fort. But I also obsersr- 
ed the ruined sites of buildings, and also numerous Muham¬ 
madan tombs, scattered here and there eastwards, as well 
in the direction of Baiana ; and therefore it is probable that 
there may have been an outer town, or suburb, also to the 
eastward of the wall. I believe, in fact, that a sort of suburb 
must have extended, along the old highway, all the way 
from Sikandra to BaiAna, a distance of about 5 miles. 
Indeed, the present inhabitants of the locality say that this 
was actually the case. 

The old gateway, before referred to, is the only one of the 
old gateway of Sikandra that I could see stiU standing. A 
very correct representation of this old gateway from a skcich 
done by myself on the sx)ot, and drawn from it afterwards, 
according to actual measurements, will accompany this report. 
The gateway is biiilt of red sandstone. The dimensions of 
this gateway are as follows:—height, fronj the ground to the 
top of the wall plates, 30 feet; height to the top of the 
battlements, 35 feet; extent, lengthways, by horizontal mea¬ 
surement, including the side wings, 48 feet; breadth of way, 
or span of the single central arch, 14 feet 4 inches; depth 
of gateway through, from outside to outside, about 18 feet; 
height of the archway, 20 feet. The sides of the gateway 
are in a very ruinous and dilapidated condition; and three of 
the crenelated battlements of the top of the body of the gate¬ 
way have fallen down. The archway of the gateway is a 
sort of re-curved, pointed arch, common in Muhammadan 
architecture. The angular spaces on the face of the gate¬ 
way, on each side of the top of the arch, are adorned by a 
large, circular, flower-shaped ornament, sculptured in bold 
relief. Exactly in the centre,, directly above the apex of the 
arch, there is a curious little square window, the sill of which 
is ornamented at bottom by a sculptured beading, whicii 
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may be described as a row of rounded, leaf-sluiptMl points. 
And on each side of this central square window there is a 
sort of little arched loop-hole, shaped like a pigeon-hole. 
A projecting line of masonry, corresponding to the curve 
of the actual archway, runs up over the archway, form¬ 
ing the figure of a second shallow pointed arch, the apex 
terminating in a sculptured three-leaved flower. To cither 
side of this, there are two large, round, boss-shaped orna¬ 
ments, one on each side. There are two square xjrojections, 
forward, to the gateway, one on either side of the archway; 
and also two side wings. The interior of the gateway dis¬ 
plays quite a Hindu style of architecture. There are deep 
arched recesses on either side of the interior of the gateway. 
In the front of each side recess there are two jiillars and two 
half-pillars, about 7 feet in height, wdiieh are surmounted by 
double bracket capitals, one above the other. These pillars 
supx)ort a sort of upper loft, or gallery. Above the former 
pillars, in the face of the upi)er gallery, there are again two 
pillars and two liaIf-pillars. These latter xiillars arc about 
the same height as the lowuw ones, and are surmounted by 
single bracket capitals of an elegant pattein and consider- 
ablv elaborate design. 

There is nothing else particularly worthy of notice on 
the site of the old city of Sikandra; it is so entirely razed 
and dismantled; and the cultivation of the soil of the old 
site, a great portion of which has been turned into fields 
under tlie plough, has no doubt s^vept away most of its 
remains. And I have no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the surrounding tillages have apiiropriated most of the 
available stones of any ruined buildings that may have re¬ 
mained, There is nothing more now left, except the razed 
sites of dw'ellings, some shapeless mounds of rubbish or 
dehris, and several Muhammadan tomhs. The sites of a 
few mosques may also be distinguished here and there. 

I cannot close this account without acknowledging the 
great civility 1 received from the old Killadar of the fort 
of Bai&,na. He is a fine specimen of a good old Hindu 
gentleman, and certainly the nicest native gentleman of the 
old school that I ever met. He wns exceedingly kind and 
attentive to. me, and came out himself to show me anythin^ 
that was of interest- in the fort, although he wns suffering 
from fever at the time. He is said to have been the foster 
father of the present Eaja of Bharatpfir. 

As a naturalist, it may pe^rhaps be incumbent upon me 
to say something concerning some curious circumstances 
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in connection with the monkeys, or rather great apes, which 
inhabit the rocky heights about the fort of Vijaymandar 
Garh and Bai^na, which might very possibly be of some 
interest to such advanced theorists as Darwin and Huxley. 
These monkeys belong to the species called “ Semnopithecus 
entellus'\ the ape of India. It is said that the 

males and females of these monkeys live entirely separate 
during the greater part of the year, the males inhabiting 
the rocky heights above, while the females and young 
inhabit the trees and rocks in the gorges below; and that 
the males come down only once a year to cohabit with the 
females, and that then there is a tremendous pitched battle 
between all the males, for the favor of the females, until 
at length one single powerful male proves victorious, who 
consequently remains with the females, like a cock among 
a lot of hens; while the remaining body of the defeated 
males retire to the heights discomfited, but taking away 
with them the half-grown up young males who were born 
in the preceding year. Ido not know exalctly the period 
of gestation of the females with young, between the time 
of their cohabitation with the males and the birth of the 
young monkeys; but when I was encamped in the gorge 
to the north-east of the fort of Vijaymandar Garh, at the 
end of the month of December 1871, the females wore then 
carrying their young about with them, and, I should say, 
that the young ones appeared at that time to be at least 
a month old; and I should therefore suppose that the 
cohabitation of the females with the selected male or males 
must take place about the commencem^t of the rains or 
about the end of the month of June, or the beginning of 
July; and I should therefore suppose that the period of 
the gestation of the females must bo about five or six 
months. 

This may, perhaps, be some grist to the mill of Darwin’s 
^‘Natural Selection*^ 
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10—MlCHlRI, MaCHIDI, or SANCHARI. 

Mdchdri is situated in the southern part of the Alwar 
territory, about 22 miles to the south of Alwar, and about 
90 miles to the west-north-west-half-west from Agra. The 
ancient name of the place was “ Sfmchtlri,” 

On approaching M^chAri from the south-east, one passes 
through a narrow gap or pass in a range of high, somewhat 
reddish-coloured hills. This gap appears to be that which is 
called ihe Taltora pass in a map which I have. If this 
name be coirect, it may possibly mean the lake bursting, 
or it may indicate a breach made through the hills by the 
bursting of a lalce, which may, at some former period, have 
occupied the south-eastern portion of the great valley plain 
of MAchaii, which lies within the range of hills above men¬ 
tioned, and stretches out to the north-west of them, between 
other ranges of hills, which partly close'! this great valley in, 
on the west and north-east. Certainly the level of the great 
mountain-girded valley plain of Maehari, to the north of 
these hills, is higher than the level of the country outside 
to the south of .the hills. 

At the inner end of the pass, through the southern range 
of hills, there is a village, inhabited by Bargigars, perched 
on ]j^he shoulder of a till, on the right or east side of the 
pass, as one defiles through it into the great valley beyond. 
A little further on, one sees a large village, with the houses 
crow'-ded together on a low conical hill. 

Beyond that, to the north, near the centre of the great 
raoimtain-bounded valley plain, a huge, lofty, long-shaped, 
double-peaked hill rises, frovming in gloomy ruggedness. 
This great central peaked hill is surmounted by the remains 
of the ruined walls of one of those loose stone or boulder 
forts, tvhich I call cyclopean, and some of which I be¬ 
lieve to have been constructed by the aboriginal tribes of 
India. On skirting round the southern end of this huge 
central hill, one sees in front the actual vaUcy plain, which 
lies immediately before Mitchari itself, which is nestled, 
as it were, in a sheltered green nook, in the face of a long 
western range of hills, which rise into high rocky peaks to 
the south and south-west of MAchhri. 

From the little sheltered gorge in which M^chl^i is 
situated, and in which there is one of the most beautiful 
groves of tall waving palm trees that I ever saw, there is 
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a pass over the hills, leading into another valley beyond, 
which lies to the back and west of the M^chM range of 
hills. On a rising ground, on the left side, or southern de¬ 
clivity of the entrance to this pass above M4ch4ri, the 
large, square, ruined palace of the old Bargfljar Rajas of 
M^ch4ri is situated. On gaining the further end of this 
pass, and issuing out of it towards the west, one then passes 
down a steep gorge which turns towards the south; and 
then, on tmaiing the projecting shoulder of the spur of a 
hill, one sees, before one, across a green and fertile valley, 
another range of picturesque hills running out from the 
south-west towards the north-west; and on a somewhat de¬ 
tached, conical-looking hill, wliich is one of the isolated 
outlying crests of tliis last-mentioned range of hills, the fort 
of Rdjgctrh is situated.* A long line of fortification also 
runs along the ridge of a range of hills to the south-west 
fl*om Rfijgarh. IHie east is bounded by the precipitous sides 
of the grand and lofty, aljnne, peaked range, w^hich runs 
to the south of Milchari. Other lofty ranges' of hills appear 
looming up, in the far west, beyond R4jgarh. The lofty 
blue hills of Alwar rise away to the north of M4ch4ri. 

The ])lain which lies in froiit, and to the east and south¬ 
east of M4chari, is rugged and stony, and somewhat sternly 
bleak and bare looking. But on crossing the M4ch4ri 
range by the short cut, through the palm grove shaded 
pass or gorge, behind M4ch4ri, and on issuing from it to the 
west, one looks .down on the valley which suiTOunds B4jgarh 
as a perfect earthly paradise. There the white walls of the 
well kept fort of RSjgarh are pictuj:esquely perched on a 
hill which rises out of a green and fertile tree-embowered 
valley. And there are orange groves bearing a very fine 
quality of that fruit, delicious to the taste of the tired ar¬ 
chaeological explorer who has been living on a meagre fare 
of dry chapdtis! The fort of Ra jgarh constitutes a sort 
of summer palace of the Rajas of Alwar. 

Altogether I must say that the hill scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of M4ch4ri forms the most picturesque toute en¬ 
semble of alpine landscapes that can be found anywhere in 
that part of western India. 

The name of M4ch4ri is commonly written on maps, and 
in books, as Macheri or Machery. But the inhabitants 
of the place invariably pronounce the name as M4ch4di. 
The true name of the place, however, is Mi\ch4di, as 1 
found the name thus spelt, twice over, in a long inscription 
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of the old Bargdjar” (or Badagfljar) llajas of Milehari, 
which I discovered in a Baori well. 

The name of M^ch^ri or M^bcliildi, is generally supposed 
to have been derived from that of the Matsya dynasty 
of Rajas. But the old Rajas of Machari were iu reality 
Barghjars, who were descended from a Raja named 
Matsya Dhm, who was their great ancestor. In the in¬ 
scription above referred to, the name of this Barghjar dynasty 
is spelt as Badagfijar; and therefore Badagiijar must 
evidently be the proper and cori'cct orthogra])hy of the 
name oi‘ this tribe; which I shall consequently hence¬ 
forth make use of. 

The BadagLijars claim to be descended originally from 
Lau, or Lao, or Lahu, or Lava, of the family of Rhma; 
and this Lau, or Lava, or Lahu, is said to have founded 
Labor. 


I found an inscription of the Badagujar Rajas, of nine¬ 
teen lines, “dated yamvat IIHO, Sfike 1301” (equal to 
A. B. 1382), in a Baori well at Machari.^ This inscription 
states that it was exeeutcKl in the time of Jxaja Asolo Dvro 
of the Badagiijar tribe, Ijic son of jMaiiarajfldliiraja Sri 
G6ga Dftva llaja, and Sri Surataii Pheroj Sabi rajye, 
that is, during the reign of Piroz Slnih, bin Salar Rajah, 
of Delhi. SonwoIsaresniinu Sri f ’ikroiiiddlfyo rdjye, Som- 
vot Sdkd 13(14, vorshd Voisdkhom sodi 6, liovi dino 

'pushyau kritio (or pnshpan krhilro ?) Sri Sdrotaa l*her6j 
Sdhi rdjjyo, prararttatro, Mdchddl tdsUidne Bodaynjpr mmses 
Hdjd Sri Asa.la J)clhi siita, MohdrdJddUirdja Sri Gogd 
Deca lidjd SamonyeA 

1 may here state that one of the last Rajas, of the Bada¬ 
gujar tribe, who resided at Machari, is said to have been 
Iswara S^^na, who was the son of Asala Leva. The name 


of Iswara S^na’s Rani, or queen, was Chamhana Devi. 

The inscription then goes on to give an enumeration of the 
ancestors of Asala and G6ga, in the following wwds: — 
Ahisihdna SltaxidHdmhikdsdya Jagaydthd, Fipala Beva, 
(or Matsya.^) Beva, kula dlmidyo, Alavara dprdjai (or 
dprdrj'e^^ndya, Mdchddi vasthduii mvesa ndyd, Kdspanpa^ 
gotrd Kddrasd (or gotrdyd dusd?) Sokd {ov '^Sauko?) tJiavyo 
(or cliliavyo?^ kdya shmidelocdlanglw,^ Sri Spddhua (or 


' See Pluto XI for tliia inscription. 

2 1 read this nnnie as K&xyapit.— k. C. 

® I read ShandelawdUnwe followed by Sri Sadh,u and! take all the names of the 
SLandolawalfl race to be tliose of the family of the builder of the temple A. C, 
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{Si'ddnua ?) JBdvah 84t — Ddmvard — I>hdbid — Mddhyd — 
Matra mdn—Rdmmuchandrya ;—jyeshtha piHranfikd ndma 
Ddmmre—pdtra—Ndga Dew, Shimvafa;—Dhdnd putra^ 
Sdrcmga;—Mddhyd pdira^ JBhairghd (or ^haidgii;^ or 
Bhairmu?) Bern;—Batamdn pdtra^ Kaula Sinha; — Edm- 
vanchandra pdtra, Shemva Sinha^ Apamalerdha.^* 

From this inscription we learn that the ancestors of Asala 
and G6g4 were Jagan-nftth, Pipala Deya, and MMsya Deva, 
who were of god-like race, who had conquered Alwar, and 
made MdchAri their habitation. 

These Badagujar Rajas at one time also possessed Bairftt, 
as well as Maoh5,ri; and it is curious that Abu Rihan calls 
the country about Bairat Guzrat, ” or “ Karz4t‘ from which 
it would appear that it must have been so called from the 
Badagdjars, who must then have been the principal inhabit¬ 
ants of the place. 

Now, General Cunningham, in his Report on “ Ajra^r,” 
in the Archaeological Report for 1864-66, notices that Farishta 
states that in the year A. H. 63, or A. D. 682, the Raja of 
Ajmfer was related to the Raja of Labor. On which he 
remarks:—“ But the relationship must have been only a con¬ 
nection by marriage, as even tradition does not venture to 
assign any part of the Panjab to the dominion of the 
ChobAns.” But I myself think that this lias been wrongly 
understood to mean that it referred to a then existing con¬ 
nection ; while, on the contrary, from the new light which I 
have attempted to throw on the subject, it appears to me 
evident that it must hav6 referred simply to a tradition, to 
the effect that the Choh^n Rajas of Ajm6r were connected 
by descent with an ancient Raja of Lahor^ —namely, “Lau,” 
or “ Lava, ” or “ Lahu,” who, the Bargujars say, founded 
Labor, and from whom, they say, that they themselves were 
descended. For I have already suggested that the Badagu- 
jars were descended from Bh^rgava, who was one of the five 
Pravaras of the Vatsa gotra, from one of whom, Jaraadagnya, 
the Choh^ns were also descended. This, then, is the meaning 
of the Choh^n king of Ajm^r being related to the Raja (that 
is, to the foimder) of Labor,—namely...** Lau,^’ or ** lAva,” 
or ** lAhu.” But “ lau ” also means a flame ; ® and hence we 


• See Gencml Cunningham's Arcbeeologipal Rejxjrl for 1864-fi5, page 244. 

* The syllables “la” and “al” are evidently ancient Ariau roots signifyingor 
heat, or hurnintj. *' Lou ” in the Lowland Scottish dialects, means t, flame, or the red heat 
of a fire ,— "El,” in Gotbio, means jlirs j and "jietan” in ^xon, means to burn. In the 
Qaefo-Celtic language, also, “ lasnir” means a or uflath oi fire, and means 

to bum. 
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have, in this literal interpretation of the name of “Lan,” tlic 
reputed great ancestor of the Badagujars, apparently simply 
another version of the “ origin fi?om fire,” of the Agni-kulas, 
or so-called fire-sprung races,—and of that of the Choh^ns, 
in particular, who profess to he descended from “ Anala” or 
“Anhui,” the “cow-herd,” whose name “Anala,” means 
fire. ’ But the name Anala looks very much like as if it were 
a compound of Anu and Lau, and thence Ana-lau. Now, 
it is curious and worthy of special remark here, that the 
people of Mfichfiri said that the most ancient king of that 
place, and who originsilly founded M4chfiri under its ancient 
name of San chart, was E/aja Ben Chakwa, that is, Baja 
Vena, Chakravartti. This “ Vena ” was the son of Anga, w ho 
Avas the son of Trtna, w^ho was the son of Usinara, who was a 
direct descendant from Anu. Hence w^e here find the tw^o 
names “Anu” and “Lau” brought together in the his¬ 
torical traditions of chart. But it might, perhaps, be con¬ 
sidered as bordering on a somewhat wild Wilfordian sort of 
speculation to venture to suggest that a combination of the 
two names “Anu” and “ Lau,” or “La\A,” would make a 
compound name Anu-lau, or Anu-lava, which might indicate 
some c!onncction by marriage bctvvecn the two families of 
Anu and Lau, or L&va; and the issue of such a union might 
have been called Ana-lau, which wnuld produce a near re¬ 
semblance at least to the “ Anala,” or “ Anhui,” of the 
Choh4n traditions. 

T also obtained another inscription at Machiiri in another 
Baori well, which is said to have been constructed by Cham- 
jjana Levi, the llani or queen of Iswara S^na. This in¬ 
scription was so very much broken and defaced that it Avas 
almost totally illegible; but it preserA’^ed the date, which I 
read plainly as “ Samvat 1515” (A.D. 1458); and in this 
inscription the name of “ Sri Eaja Praia Leva” is mention¬ 
ed, and also that of “ Sri Suratan Bahalol,” wdiicli is folloAV- 
ed by a word Avhich may possibly be that of “ Sikandar”. 
That portion of the inscription in which the name of the Ea ja 
is given, reads as “ Sri Eaja Pr^la Leva Anjya putra”, or 
“Aspa putra,” or “Sanjya pfitra”. It is therefore evident 
that this Anjya or Sanjya, must have been the son of Iswara 
Sena, and the father of Praia Leva. 


* Here, again, there is an exactly simila word iu the Gaelo-Celtic language; for 
“ ainneal,” in Gaelic, means a fire. 
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From these two inscriptions I think that we may deduce 
the following genealogical tree:— 


M&tsya D^va. 


Pipala Di5va. 


Jagan-Natha. 


G6ga, Dfeva. 


Asala Deva. 


A. D 1382. 


I 


Iswara Sena, 

(said to have been the 1 
last Badagujar Raja 
Who lived at Mach&ri,) 


i ! 


I Married 
I Obampaua DIvi. 



A. D. 1468. 


In his account of “Amber,” Tod says that “ the Bargujar 
tribe claims descent from Mva or L4o, the elder “son 
of Rama.” ^ The Bargujar tribe were formerly^in possession 
of Deosa, to the east of Amber, as wfell as of Deoti, Rajaur, 


> Rajasthan, Vol II., p. 348. 
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and MAchAri; and Tod says that the Bargujar Chief of 
Beosa at first objected to give his da^jighter in marriage 
to Dulha E-ai Kachhwdha, because they were both of 
the Suryamnsit or solar race —that is, the Kachhw&has 
pretend to be descended from “Ku§a,” the son of R^ma. 
But General Cunningham has shown in his report on 
“Narwar” (1864-65, Vol. II., p. 319), that the name of the 
KachhwS-has is not derived from that of Kusa, but from 
Kachhwdhah, which is a contraction of Kacllchllapa-/^«h, 
which is the same as “Kachchhapa-gh4ta,” who is stated to 
have been the great ancestor of the Kachhwii-has, in an 
inscription at Gwalior dated A.D. 1093. Tod himself quotes 
the term “Coorma” (Kdrina) as another name of the Kachh- 
wAhas; and he adds in a note that “Coorma and Cuchwa 
are synonymous terms, meaning tortoise^\ i Kachhw^liah 
therefore literally means the tortoise killers. General 
Cunningham also exposes the fabulousness of the pretended 
descent of the Kabhhwahas from Nala, and shows that “Nala” 
is the same as “padma,” which means the lotus; and that 
Nala-piira was the old name of Narwar, which is synonymous 
with Padmavati, which was the name of the ancient 
capital of Narwar, or Nalapfira. 

As, therefore, the pretended descent of the Kachhwahas 
from Kusa is exceedingly improbable, or, at least, very 
doubtful, I think it may also be considered equally doubtful 
whether the Bargfijars, or Badagnjars, were descended 
from Ldva, the reputed son of Rama; but, as I said before, 
I believe them to be really descended froih Bh^rgava of 
the Vatsa gotra. 

The ancient capital of the Badagujar tribe was at Dcoti, 
between Rajauri and Bh&ngarh, about 15 miles to the south¬ 
west of Mfich^ri. Rajauri, or Rajawar, was also an ancient 
place of the Ejulagujars. I was not aware of the exact 
position of Beoti when I was at Machari, or else I should 
most certainly have visited it. In fact, I was not aware of 
its true position until I was leaving Beosa for Chatsu. 
But I would strongly recommend that Beoti, the site of 
the ancient capital of the Badagfijars, should be visited 
and thoroughly examined. Tod seems to have considered 
Beoti to have been the name of a Bargfijar State, of which 
Rajaur (or “Rajore,” as he spells it) was the capital; but 
all the natives whom I questioned on the subject at Beosa, 

^ lods “Itiijusihiiii’*. Vol 11., p. 351. l.hc ubovo is, ot course, a f&ct well known 

to All. 
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which was an ancient position of the Badaghjars, assured 
me that I)eoti was the name of the actual ancient capital 
of the BadagAiar Bajas, and that it was situated at a short 
distance from Bajaur, and about 20 miles to the north of 
Deosa. 

MS,ch{lri appears to have been a sort of secondary capital 
of the Badagiijars, and it was, along with Bajaur, taken 
from the Badagujars by Siwai Jay Sinh Kaclihw4ha, who 
founded Jayphr, probably somewhere about A.D. 1700. 

With regard to the name of Mtich^ri, I have already 
stated my belief that its name was derived from MMsya Dcva, 
w ho was one of the Badaghjar Bajas, and w'ho must have 
lived betw een A D. 1290 and 1300. But there is a curious 
and somewhat absurd, and of course fabulous, story cur¬ 
rent at MachA-ri to account for the name of the place. 
It is said that in tlie reign of I§wara Sdna, his minister 
complained to him of the ill conduct of his mother; and 
that in commemoration of this peculiar event, Iswara Sena 
changed the name of the place from its old name of “SancliAri” 
to its present name of “MA-chari”; as the people pretend to say 
that the name of Machari may be derivc'd from “Ma,’’ mother^ 
and “chA,ri,” which means back-hitmg, or finding fault, or 
making a complaint. The termination “chA-ri,” how'cvcr, is 
characteristic of the names of places in the MAchAri countiy; 
for, in the first place, we find that “SAncliAri” was the 
ancient name of the place ; and then, secondly, we have its 
present name of MachAri; and, thirdly, there is a place called 
“TAl-chari,” or “TAl-cheri,” a short distance to the south of 
MAchAri, in which a number of people called “Jags” reside, 
who are bards, or reciters, by profession, and who have preserv¬ 
ed most of the ancient traditions of the country. 

All the inhabitants of the place from whom I made 
enquiries agreed in asserting that* tlje ancient name of 
MAchAri was “ SAnchAri” ; and they said that the ancient 
city of SAnchari was founded by a “ Baja Ben Chakwa,” 
or Baja Vena Chakravartti; and that the ancient kings of 
SAncliAri were “Panyars,” or of the Panyar tribe. By this 
name, “Panyar,” I would suppose that the Paundravas 
were meant, who were the descendants of Pundra, who was 
the uncle of Vena; while Vena himself was the ancestor of 
the Bachhal tribe. But both the Paundravas and the Bach- 
hals are branches of the great and ancient Yaudheya race, 
who were the descendants of Trina, who was*the father of 
Pundre and the grandfather of V<^na. The coins of these 
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Yaiidheyas are still found, bearing the legend “ Jaya Yaud- 
heva Ganasya” (triumph to the Yaudheya host). Now, 
Vena was the father of Virilta, who founded the ancient city 
of Bair&-t» which is situated about 35 miles to the north¬ 
west of MilchA,ri. It appears to me evident, therefore, that 
the whole country about BMrat, Machavi, Rajaur, and 
Beoti, must, in ancient times, have been inhabited by the 
YmidheyaSf JPaundravas^ dJoA JBdchhals, who wore, through 
Trina and Usinara, descended from Ann, the son of Yayati, 
ajid that they were succeeded, or dispossessed, by the Bais 
tribe, and the BaiSy in their turn, dispossessed by the 
Badagiljars, who were probably the descendants of Blidrgava 
of the Vatsa gotra. 

With regard to Raja Vena, I may, perhaps, be permitted 
here to mention that, for certain reasons winch have recently 
develop(id themselves, there is some cause to suspect that 
the “ Raja Vena,” whose name is preserv(Rl in so many of 
thc! traditions of North-Western India, was an Indo-Scythian ; 
and in that case, either he could not have been descended 
from Ann, or else the race of Anu himself must also 
have been Indo-Scythic ! Thc latter would c(Ttainly appear 
at first sight to be a somewhat startling conclusion to arrive at; 
but I have long suspected that several of thc tri])es and 
families which have been hitherto attributed to the Chan- 
dramnsl, or Lunar race, must, in reality, have bedonged to 
some totally different race. This opinion of mine appeal’s 
lately to have received some confirmation by another cir¬ 
cumstance-namely, a rumour to thc effect that Dr. Bhau 
Dhaji, of Bombay, considers Salivahana (the reputed ancestor 
of the Bais tribe) to have been an ludo-Scythian! ^ 

The aiKsient inhabitants of the neighbouring region of 
Alwar arc said to have been NekuhSy^ or Nikubs” 
whom, I would suggest, may have been descended from 
Nikumbha, who was of the Solar rpcc. 

There is an ancient temple in Mach^ri in a consid¬ 
erably dilapidated condition, which is said to have been 
built by one of the earlier Rajas of the Badagujar dynasty; 
but I could not ascertain by which of them; and I could 
not find any inscription about the temple which might 
have afforded us, either the name of its builder, or the date 
of its foundation. The dimensions of thc body, or sanctum 


* I may hero acknowledge tliat these suppositions concerning thc origin of Baja Vena and 
Sdlivahana were communicated to me, in the course of conversation, by General Cunning* 
ham. 
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of the temple outside are only about 13 feet 7 inches by 
11 feet 9 inches, i It is nearly a square building, but with the 
two posterior comers each cut up into four receding and five 
projecting rectangular angles; and there is a projection 
on each side of the doorway. The walls of the sanctum of 
the temple are nearly 5 feet thick in ihe centre. There is, 
however, a somewhat spacious open colonnade, consisting 
of sixteen handsome and massive pillars, which forms a 
sort of portico in front of the main body of the temple. 
This colonnade, or pillared portico, is 19 feet 8 inches in 
width from side to side, and it is therefore 7 feet 10 inches 
wider tlian the body of the temple, and projects 3 feet 11 
inches beyond it on each side. My idea is that this really 
fine colonnade must originally have formed the front of a 
much older and larger temple. The sixteen pillars are 
ranged in four rows, four in each row.* The bases of 
the pillars are twelve-cornered square,—that is, their trans¬ 
verse or horizontal section is a square, of which each of the 
corners is cut into two angles. The shafts of some of the 
pillars are of the same shape, w^hile othei’s are round or 
cylindrical. The diameter of the bases of the pillars is 
about 1 foot 5 inches to 1 foot 6 inches, and that of the 
shafts about 1 foot 2 inches to 1 foot 3 inches; while the total 
height of the pillars is only about 6 feet 9 inches; so that 
these columns have the appearance of being somewhat thick 
and massive, in comparison to their height. The shafts of 
the pillars are, most of them, richly sculptured,—principally 
with bands of floral devices of considerable elegance and 
variety. On one there is (among many other devices) 
apparently a representation of a basket of flowers; and on a 
sculptured band above that there are large, broad, heart- 
shaped, pendant leaves, displayed like those of the water 
lily. Above that there is a pyramidal-shaped device, with 
floral and leaf ornaments. On another pillar there is the 
representation of a floral vase; and in a band of sculpture 
immediately below that, and on another band above, near the 
top of the piUar, the ornamentation consists of the circular 
flower of the lotus. The capitals of the pillars are light, and 
of the same design as to form as the shafts. They are not 
much wider than the shafts, and are ornamented with a 
simple band of sculpture. 


* See Plate IX. for a plan of this temple. 

^ See Plate X for elevations of tbeae pillam. 
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I have now to describe the old, and now ruined and 
deserted, palace of the former or ancient Rajas of M^h^ri. 
This is a large, somewhat plain, square mass of building, 
which is situated above the town of Milchari, in a conspicuous 
position, on a lower shoulder of the hill range which rises at 
the back of the town, and on the left or southern side of the 
pass or gorge which crosses the hill range in a westerly di¬ 
rection from M&,chlri. On passing through the town of 
Mftchari towards the hill side against which it rests, one 
enters the mouth of the gorge or pass, on the right-hand 
side of which there is a large wliitc-looking but handsome 
and imposing modem temple, standing in a great enclosure, 
raised up on a high terrace. As far as I can remember, I 
think it was called the temple of Hama, This large modern 
temple was built by the Rajas of Alwar. On passing tl^is, 
one enters a beautiful and extensive shady grove of tall palm 
trees, wliich appeared to me at the time to be one of the 
most delightful spots I had ever been in. After issuing from 
the palm grove, one sees, frowning above, on a height to 
the left, the grim-looking walls and two great round bastion 
towers of the old palace of the former Rajas of Macliflri, now 
no more. One has to ascend a steep declivity of a projecting 
lower shoulder of the hiU range in order to get at the build¬ 
ing. On arriving there, one finds that it consists outwardly 
simply of four walls, with a gateway in the centre of one of 
the sides, and two great round bastion towers at the opposite 
end, to the rear,—one at each corner of what may be called 
the back wall of the palace enclosure. This great mass of 
building is nearly square, its dimensions exteriorly being 
about 114 feet by 104 feet. On passing into the gateway, 
one finds one self in a sort of vestibule, or antechamber, 
from wliich a narrow doorway, a little to the left, leads into a 
smaller chamber i and, lastly, through a second narrow door¬ 
way beyond, one passes into a great interior court, or chaukt 
the dimensions of which I found to be 73 feet 10 inches 
(or 74 feet) by 71 feet 7 inches (or 72 feet); or about the 
same size as the great central court in the so-called “ red-stone 
palace of J ah^ngir ” in the fort of Agra. All round the court, 
on the whole four sides, there are doorways entering into 
chambers or leading to stairs. There are twenty-five doorways 
altogether. Of these, fifteen lead into chambers, and four 
lead to stairs which ascend to the upper part of the building. 
There are eighteen chambers, or apartments, altogether. 
The largest of the chambers arc about 21 feet in length by 
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about 10 feet in width; others are smaller. There is 
nothing very fine about the architecture of the building:— 
nothing at all in any way to be compared to the old palatial 
buildings in the forts of Agra and Gwalior. But whatever 
areliiteetural details worthy of note it may possess are 
characteristically Hindu; and although the building, as a 
whole, is rather plain, with very little of what can correctly 
be called ornamentation of any kind, or is, at least, much less 
handsome in its details than one might have expected, it 
nevertheless affords a very good s])ecimen of an old Hindu 
palace, although the upper parts of the building are now in a 
very ruinous condition. 

The two great bastion towers, one at each corner of the 
rear wall of the building, are of very large dimensions as 
to diameter; one being 22 feet in Aiameter, and the other 
about 19 feet, 

I had some excavations made in the central court of the 
,old palace, in the hope of finding some relics of antiquity; 
but I found nothing, except a large black scorpion ! 

I spent one day in ascending one of the 'highest summits 
of the lofty range of hills wliich run north and south from 
Mdchdri. I ascended the range a short distance (about 2 
miles) to the south of M^chdri. Here f found it to consist 
of a double range—a lower and a higher one—with a regular 
■wild highland valley between the two, from the bottom of 
which nothing but the blue sky overhead and the overhang¬ 
ing cliffs and crags to the right and left above one could he 
seen; and towering up, almost perpendicularly, immediately 
before one, the sharp-peaked and serrated crest of the 
higher or second range presented a very fine sight. The 
whole scene was absolutely Alpine in cliaraciter, and it only 
wanted the addition of the heather to make one fancy one 
had been somehow suddenly transported to the Highlands 
of bonnie Scotland, far away. 

On attaining the summit of the first or outer lower 
range, I discovered a very curious aborigihal tomb, formed 
of slabs of stone and boulders. It was of large size, and of 
an oblong shape; the low walls of the tomb were composed 
of boulders and other large stones, and it had originally been 
entirely covered in by large slabs of stone laid on across 
the top.* Of these, one or two had fallen in or been 
knocked off; but four of the top cross slabs were still in 
their original position. The dimensions of this aboriginal 

‘ See Piute XI for a plan of thi^i tomb. 
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tomb were as follow: length, exteriorly, from 13 to 15 feet; 
breadth, exteriorly, 6 feet; height of side walls, from the 
ground to the top of the covering slabs, 2 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 6 inches. I dug into the interior of the structure, 
but found nothing except some bone ash, a stone ball, and a 
few rude flakes of stone. I made a rough skelch of the tomb. 

After, examining this aboriginal tomb, I crossed the 
intervening gorge and commenced the ascent of the lofty 
precipitous peak of the second higher range, which I found 
to be a very laborious undertaking. IHie rock here is 
basaltic, and on the way up I knocked some interesting 
raineralogical specimens out of the rock with a geological 
hammer which I carried with me: and, in particular, I may 
here notice a kind of spar which was as hard as adamant, and 
which broke a large piece off my hammer.* On athiining the 
summit of the hill, I found it was very narrow, and in some 
places the sides of it were simply perpendicular cliffs. I 
discovered, however, that the narrow space on the summit 
had, at some time oj* another, been turned into a rude sort 
of fortress by building up loose stone walls here and there 
between projecting ridges of rocks; and one long sharp 
ridge of rock rises from and runs along the veiy centre of 
the nari'ovv space. But at the southern end I found the 
remains of some masonry work, AvhiSh had a 2 )par('ntly been 
added at some later period. In a cleft, in a lower ledge 
of the summit here, I found that a deep cistern for retain¬ 
ing water had been excavated in the very heart of the rock. 

At the northern end of this lofty summit there is a 
rude shrine, or a sort of »ough attem^jt at a small temple, 
wdtli a rag for a flag stuck on a pole; and a small hovel 
near it, which is frequented by two wild-looking and nearly 
naked jogis during the day-time, but they quit their lofty 
eyrie at night. 

I descended the precipice on the west side towards 
Eajgarh, and returned by the pass to M4ch4ri. 


iThis spar was most certainly not quartz, nor common rock crystal, which fact 
somewhat puzzled me. It was clear and transparent, but not white, but rather of deep¬ 
water colour. 
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about 10 feet in width; others are smaller. There is 
nothin" veiy fine about the architecture of the building:— 
nothing at aU in any way to be compared to the old palatial 
buildings in the forts of Agra and Gwalior. But whatever 
architectural details worthy of note it may possess are 
characteristically Uindu; and although the building, as a 
whole, is rather plain, with very little of what can correctly 
bo called ornamentation of any kind, or is, at least, much less 
handsome in its details than one might have expected, it 
nevertheless affords a very good specimen of an old Hindu 
palace, although the upper parts of the building are now in a 
very ruinous condition. 

The two great bastion towers, one at each corner of the 
rear wall of the building, are of very large dimensions as 
to diameter;, one being 22 feet in ,diameter, and the other 
about 19 feet. 

I had some excavations made in the central court of the 
old palace, in tlie hope of finding some relics of antiquity; 
but I found nothing, except a large black scorpion I 

I spent one day in ascending one of the highest summits 
of the lofty range of hills which run north and south from 
Mfichdri. I ascended the range a short distance (about 2 
miles) to the south of Machdri. Here I found it to consist 
of a double range—a lower and a higher one—with a regular 
wild highland vaUey betw^een the two, from the bottom of 
which nothing but the blue sky overhead and the overhang¬ 
ing cliffs and crags to the right and left above one could be 
seen; and towering up, almost perpendicularly, immediately 
before one, the sharp-peaked and serrated crest of the 
higher or second range presented a very line sight. The 
whole scene was absolutely Alpine in character, and it only 
wanted the addition of the heather to make one fancy one 
had been somehow suddenly transported to the Highlands 
of bonnie Scotland, far away. 

On attaining the summit of the first or outer lower 
range, I discovered a very curious aboriginal tomb, formed 
of slabs of stone and boulders. It was of large size, and of 
an oblong shape; the low walls of the tomb were composed 
of boulders and other large stones, and it had originally been 
entirely covered in by large slabs of stone laid on across 
the top. ^ Of these, one or two had fallen in or been 
knocked off; but four of the top cross slabs were still in 
their original position. The dimensions of this aboriginal 

* See Piute XI for a plan of this tomb. 
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tomb were as follow: length, exteriorly, from 13 to 15 feet; 
breadth, exteriorly, 6 feet; height of side walls, frcmi the 
ground to the top of the covering slabs, 2 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 6 inches. I dug into the inteiior of the structure, 
but found nothing except some bone ash, a stone ball, and a 
few rude flakes of stone. I made a rough sketch of the tomb. 

After. examining this aboriginal tomb, I crossed the 
intervening gorge and commenced the ascent o£ the lofty 
precipitous peak of the swond higher range, which 1 found 
to be a very laborious undertaking. Tlie rock here is 
basaltic, and on the way up I knocked some interesting 
mineralogical specimens out of the rock witli a geological 
hammer which I carried with me: and, in particular, I may 
here notice a kind of spar which was as hard as adamant, and 
which broke a large piece off my hammer.' On attaining the 
summit of the hill, I found it was very narrow, and in some 
places the sides of it wore simply perpendicular cliffs. I 
discovered, however, that the narrow space on the summit 
had, at some time oi’ another, been turned into a rude sort 
of fortress by building up loose stone walls here and tlierc 
between projecting ridges of rocks; and one long sharp 
ridge of rock rises from and runs along the very centre of 
the narrow space. But at the southern end I found the 
remains of some masonry woi*k, which had apparently been 
added at some later period. In a cleft, in a lower ledge 
of the summit here, I found that a deep cistern for retain¬ 
ing water had been excavated in the very heart of the rock. 

At the northern end of this lofty summit there is a 
rude shrine, or a sort of »ough attempt at a small temple, 
with a rag for a flag stuck on a pole; and a small hovel 
near it, whicli is frequented by two wild-looking and nearly 
naked Joffis during the day-time, but they quit their lofty 
eyrie at night. 

I descended the precipice on the west side towards 
Bajgarh, and returned by the pass to Mdch4ri. 


1 This spar was most certainly not quartz, nor common rock crystal, which fact 
somewhat puzzled me. It was clear and transparent, but itot white, but rather of deep¬ 
water colour. 
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MANGlNA KA BlRA. 

On my route from M4cMri to BairM, I came by way of 
the Mang^ina ka B&ra Pass and Kosalgarh. The Mang&na 
ka B^ra Pass is one of the wildest and sternest mountain 
passes that I have seen in India. It is hemmed in by lofty 
and precipitous hills, and is filled with a dense jungle; and it 
is inhabited by wild animals of every kind—tigers, leopards, 
hyaenas, and s^mbar. Near Kosalgarh, either a large leopard 
or a tiger, sprang into the midst of my camels, while I was 
on the march at night, and took away my dog; and the 
animal passed close by me with the dog in its mouth. I fol¬ 
lowed the animal, and fired a rifle ball into it, on which it 
dropped the dog. The dog was, however, so lacerated about 
the neck that it had afterwards to be shot. 

But the reason of my mentioning the Mangfbna ka B^ra 
Pass in particular, is, that there are some old ruins at the 
foot of the hills, at the mouth of the pass, as one enters it 
from the south-east. These ruins appeared • to bo partly of 
old Muhammadan origin and partly Hindu. 

Between Kosalgarh and Ghazi ka Thana I had to ascend 
a tremendously steep and narrow pass, which would be bad 
enough even for mules^ but it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty that ray loaded camels could be dragged up it at aU. 
At Ghazi ka Thana there is an old Muliammadan fort, situ¬ 
ated on high ground above the village. 
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11.—BAIEAT, OE VAIEATA. 

On my route from Machilri to UnGlia Pali(ir, I had almost 
of necessity to pass through the valley of Bair&t. But as 
General Cunningham had already visited Bairat, and described 
it in his Archaeological Eeport for 1864,65, I did no more 
than rest there for a day or two, while waiting for my horse, 
W'hich had been left behind on the road, sick and fagged 
out. Yet, as even during the short stay I nnide at BainU 
I obtained a little additional information, and also discovered 
two important inscriptions in ancient characters of the time 
of Asoka on a rock there, which had never^been discovered 
before, perhaps tlie following notes and remarks may prove 
somewhat acceptable. 

General Cunningham calls Vairat, or Bairat, “ the capital 
of Mafsi/a.” Now, the name of Mahya could only have 
been derived from that of Matsya Beociy who, as I hav'e 
already stated in my report on Machari, was the immedi¬ 
ate great ancestor of the Badagujar or Bargujar Eajas of 
Maciulri; and this branch of the Bargujar tribe would there¬ 
fore be called MaUyas, and their country, the Matsya 
country. In my report on Machari I have already quoted 
from Genei’al Cunningham’s fooner report on BaiiAt the 
fact that AbuEiliMi calls the Matsya country, or the country 
around BairM, Karzat, or Guzrat and this latter name of 
GuzrA;t must therefore have been derived from the latter 
part of the name of the Badagujar or Bargujar tribe, who 
must at that t ime have been paramount both over Bairht and 
MachM’i, as well as Deoti, their ancient capital. 

In the time of the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, in 
A. I). 634, the King of Fo-li-ye-to-lo, or Bairhta, is stated 
by him to have been of the Fei-she or JSais tribe. ^ The 
King of BairM at that time must, therefore, have been a 
relative of the family of Harsha Varddhana, the great Bais 
Eaja of Kanauj, who reigned between A. D. 607 and 650. 

Bairht is said to have been founded by Eaja Virata, who 
was the son of Eaja V<^na, who is reputed to have been the 
founder of Mdclidri, as will be found mentioned in my report 
on that place. Eaja Vena is said to have been the son of 
Anga, who was the son of Trina, who was the son of Usinara, 
who was a descendant of Anu, the son of Yaydti, The 
Bdchhal tribe, who are numerous in Oudh and Eohilkhand, 

> Sec General Cuuninghatu’s Arcbecological Report for 1864-66, Vol, II, p. 246. 
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assert tliat Vena was their great ancestor. I have, however, 
stated in my report on M&,ch4ri, that it is now suspected 
that Eaja V6na may, after all, possibly have been an Indo- 
Scythian ! ^ 

The son of V(>na, Haja Virata^ had a son called 
who is called TJtra Kumar in the traditions of Bairitt, 
During the thirt^n years’ exile of the five Tandus, at the 
time that they were hiding from their rivals, the Kurds^ 
they are said to have spent part of their time at Bair^t. 
General Cunningham, in his report on Bairut, says that 
the five B^ndus spent twelve years of their exile at Bairut; 
but all the natives at Bairht from whom I made enquiries 
about the mattef expressly and decidedly asserted that tlie 
Pandus only spent the last or thirteenth year of their exile 
at Bairht. At that time, Baja Virata is said to have boon an 
old man, and that his son, Utra Kumhr, had to act for him in 
a case of war on one occasion ; but it would aj^pcar from 
the story repeated to me at BainU, that LTtra Kumar was 
timid and somewhat unwilling to take his j)lat5e in the 
warlike ranks until urged to do so by the upbraiding taunts 
of his mother. I got the whole story from the people at 
Bairat, and wrote it down. In the following I have given 
the story almost in the very words in which it A^^as told 
to me :— 

“ After the Pandixs lost the game of chance (wliich is said to have 
been chavpar or chess) which they had played with their rivals, the 
Kurus, and of which game the sovereignty is said to have been the 
stake for which they played, the Psindus had to go into exile for thirteen 
years, out of which they were allow'ed to pass twelve years wherever 
they liked; but in the last and thirteenth year, they were bound by 
certain very hazardous restrictions and conditions, as this last year could 
only be passed in some secret hiding place, which must be totally unknown 
to their rivals, the Kurus; for, if the Kurhs came by chance to know of 
the hiding place of the P&ndus during the last and thirteenth year, the 
unfortunate Pandus would then have to pass twelve years more in exile. 
The Pdndus, therefore, after having passed twelve years of their trying 
exile with exemplary patience and endurance, had yet before them to 
perform the difficult and hazardous task of passing their last and 
thirteenth year in some secret place which should be totally unknown to 
the Kurils, and in which their rivals would not be able to find them out. 
It is said that the unhappy Pandus, in their difficult predicament, 
bethought themselves of consulting the Purdnas, in one of which all 
the most secret and hidden places in the country were supposed to be 
mentioned and described. After having perused the description of all 

• I should here state that thU conjeeture-concerning the trq^ origin of Raja Venn, was 
derived from a remark made to me i)y General Cunningham in the course of conversation. 
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the secret places mentioned in the Pur&nas, the P&ndus cast lots among 
themselves, in order to decide whicli^f the several places mentioned 
should be their hiding place during the thirteenth and last year of their 
exile. It so happend that the lot fell upon the name of Vairata, or 
Bairat, which accordingly they unanimously decided should he their last 
hiding place. 

“ The Pandus accordingly set off on their -joumey to Bairfit; but 
when they had arrived at the range of hills which encircle the valley of 
Bairat, and shut it in and so completely hid it that no stranger would 
suppose that any city existed in that neighbourhood, the Pandus came 
to the conclusion that it would be necessary to disguise themselves, in 
order to prevent their being recognised, or any suspicion from falling 
upon them on accoimt of their royal and noble appearance; and they 
therefore consulted among themselves as to how each of tliem should be 
disgxiiscKl, and what character they should assume. The place where the 
five Pdndu brothers consulted about their disguises, and as to their 
future proceedings, is said to have been in a valley on the west side of 
the hills which rise immediately at the back of the city of Bairfi,t, 
and where the sources of the Banganga River now issue from a spring 
in the mountain side. The live Pamlu brothers here took the apparel 
they then wore, and their bows and arrows, and other weapons, and hung 
tbein on a smi tree ; but in order to prevent any other persons from either 
taking away or obtaining access to their sacred weajions, they bound a 
dead body to the trunk of the tree, and by means of their magical powers 
they bad so brought it about that to any one who touched the dead body, 
in attemi)ting to ascend the tree, the bows and arrows should immediately 
appear to have been turned into venomous serpents ; and the Pandus also 
swore that if, by the good will of the Divinity, the time should come when 
they might again, in their pro])er characlers, take these their weapons 
from the tree, that tliey would then purify and consecrate them by 
washing them in the sacred water of the Ganges. The five Pslndu 
brothers, Yudliisthira, Bbima, Arjun, Nakula, and Saha Deva, along 
with Draupadi, the wdfe of Arjun, then crossed tin; hills, and took 
their abode in the recesses of a rugged rocky hill, now called the ' Pandus 
Hill,'’ which risiis within the edge of the valley of Bairat, a little to 
the north-east of the city. 

After a month had elapsed in their new place of concealment, 
Yndhistliira ventured to go forth and present himself before Raja Virfita 
in the disguise of a professional master of games ; and as a certilicate 
of his abilities in that capacity, ho informed Raja Virata that he had 
served the Pilndn Prince Yudhisyiira as master of the game of chaupar, 
and he thus succeeded in getting into the service of Raja Virdta in the 
same capacity. Then, next, Bhima presented himself at the court of 
Raja Virata, and asked for employment, stating that he had been cook 
to Prince Yudhisthira; and he was accordingly appointed in the cooking 
line. He was very soon followed by Arjun, who had cli.sguised himself 
as a woman, and took his wife Draupadi with him, pretending that she 
was his sister ; and Arjun then stated that he (or rather she) had been 
the mistress of the women’s apartments in the palace of Prince 
Yudhisthira. Arjun and his wife w'ere consequently taken at their word 
and obtained employment in the female establishment of Raja Virata 
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Next, Nakula presented himself, and became groom, or keeper of the 
horses, of Raja VirSta. Lastly, §aha Dfeva m^e his appearance, and 
was placed in charge of the co\n^8, as chief cowherd to the King 
of Bair&t. 

y The five P&ndn brothers then continued for some time to pursue 
their assumed avocations peaceably, until at length Raja Virftta became 
engaged in a war with some petty neighbouring State, and four of the 
Pandu brothers—namely, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Nakula, and Saha D6va— 
were called upon to accompany him in the warlike campaign. The son 
of Raja Vir&ta, Utra Kumar, was then left in charge of the family 
at BairAt.” 

" In the meanwhile, however, the Kurds had not been idle, and they 
had actually made searh for the Pandus in every secret place in the 
country with the exception only of Bairat. But at length the Kurds 
made an expedition to Bair&t also; and they carried off the Rajahs cattle, 
saying. * If the Pandus are concealed here, most assuredly they will make 
themselves known by their bold opposition to the act which we have 
committed.’ It is said by the people that the marks of the feet of the 
Kurds and the cattle may still be traced from Bairat along the sides of 
the hills through a pass which goes by a place called Deoli.^ When the 
queen of Raja VirSta heard that the cattle had been sfjolen by the Kurds, 
she asked her son Utra Kumar why-he had not revenged the insult by 
immediately pursuing the Kurds who had stolen their cattle; and when 
her son hesitated, she taunted him and charged him with cowardice. 
Utra KumS,r then in reply stated that he had no person to drive his 
raiA, or war-chariot. Draupadi then spoke up, and said that her pre¬ 
tended sister (namely, her husband, Arjun) had been accustomed to drive 
a chariot, and asked if her pretended sister (Arjun) would do. The 
queen was at first rather surprised at the idea of a female driving a war- 
chariot, but at length gave her consent; but she told the pretended 
female charioteer (Arjun) that, in case of defeat, she hoped never to see 
him again alive. Every arrangement was then made, and the troops 
were ready for battle; but there was one difficulty still in the way, and 
that was, that Arjun, in his pretended character of an amazonian 
charioteer, could not fight until he had got his bows and arrows, which 
had been hanging ever since on the smi tree in tire valley to the west 
of Bairat. Arjun then took the young prince, Utra Kumhr, with him, 
and set off for the ami tree; and when they had arrived there, he asked 
the young prince to prove his prowess by ascending the ami tree and 
bringing down the bows and arrows from the top of it. Utra Kum&r 
plainly saw the bows and arrows hanging on the tree, and commenced to 
climb its trunk; but, in making the attempt, he touched the dead body 
which was bound to the tree, and he had no sooner done so than he was 
filled with terror by seeing dreadful serpents writhing on the branches of 
the tree, where before he thought he had seen bows and arrows, Aijun 
then made Utra Kumflr come down again, and told him to take away 
the corpse from the root of the tree; and then Arjun ascended the tree 


*Quory Death 
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himself, atkd took his bows and arrows and other weapons, and brought 
them down with him. But he had yet, according to his oath, to wash 
his weapons in the sacred water of the Ganges before he could use them. 
Arjun consequently found himself in a great difficulty, when he remem¬ 
bered how very far ofiE the River Ganges was from Bairat; and under the 
pressing circumstances of the approaching contest with the Kurfls, he 
knew that it would be impossible for him to go all the way to the Kiver 
Ganges and back again. He then bethought himself of his magical 
power, and believing that the River Ganges also extended down to the 
lower regions, he took his bow and arrow, and shot an arrow into the 
ground at the foot of the smi tree, and immediately there issued there¬ 
from a spring of the sacred Ganges water, and he then washed his bows 
and arrows in the water, and thus purified them. This spring of water 
became in time a river, and from that time forth it has been called the 
Vdna Ganga,** or Bdnganga,’ or ‘ the river of the aiTow.' 

“Arjun then returned to Bair&t, and, along with Utra Kumdr, he led 
the army against the Kurus. Arjun made good use of his recovered bows 
and arrows in tHe battle. The first arrow which he shot at the enemy 
fell at the feet of Duna Acharya, the Gfiru of ^rjun, who recognised 
the arrow, and immediately informed the Kurus that some of the Pandus 
must be near at hand. The Kusfis then searched^their books, or docu¬ 
ments, in order to find out whether any days were still remaining of the 
thirteenth, and last year of the exile of the Pandus; but unfortunately, 
to their consternation, they found that the end of the thirteenth year had 
elapsed, and that therefore the Pdndus Avere free, and that they could 
have no further claim on the secrecy of the PSndus. When the Kurds 
had discovered this fact, they are said to have fled away ashamed and in 
a very cowardly manner, and leaving the stolen cattle behind them, 
which latter Arjun accordingly brought back to Bairat in triumph, along 
with many tropliies of the defeated Kurds.” 

In the story which I have related above, it will be observed 
that, when the five Pdndu brothers first came to Bairdt, 
they took refuge in the recesses of a rocky hill which is still 
known as the Tdndus' Hill. It was on a large isolated 
rock immediately in front and at the foot of tliis hiU that I 
discovered the two inscriptions in ancient characters of the 
period of Asoka. But in order to explain the exact position 
of the famous hill, it will he necessary for me to give a slight 
description of the valley of Bairdt. 

The surface of the bottom of the valley itself is nearly as 
smooth as a bowling green or a parade ground, except where 
it has been turned up by the plough, or where portions of it 
are divided off by low mud walls and dykes, and also by the 
twistings and turnings of the bed of a small stream, which, 
as usual with all streams in India, has cut the ground up 
into deep nuUas along its course. 

The valley of Bairdt forms the most perfect natural 
amphitheatre that I ever saw; and one can almost conjure 
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up in one’s imagination some antique-looking martial host of 
Hindu warriors of anciemt times, with chariots, archers 
and spearmen, marshalled in glittering array, and the war- 
chariots of royal princes and heroic chiefs, coursing hither 
and thither, on the smoothly level and spacious surface of 
this uniquely beautiful mountain-girded, amphitheatre-like 
valley plain. The valley is nearly circular, or rather perhaps 
oval-shaped, the diameter of it from east to west being 
perhaps greater than that from north to south; and it is 
encircled on all sides by hills which entirely close it in, 
except at two points,—namely, one on the north and one on 
the south side of the elevated, basin-like valley plain of 
BairA,t. The pass of Bandrol enters the valley of Bair&t 
from the south and south-east. It runs nearly straight, 
between two continuous parallel ranges of hills„ and is very 
much like some long narrow gleh in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. There is a long and gradual but considerable ascent 
the whole way up this glen; and the rough road, or path, 
runs along the side of the rocky bed of a torrent, which was 
then dry, until one reaches the elevated valley of Bairat, into 
wliich there is a very slight and short, but somewhat sudden, 
descent over a low rocky ridge. Almost exactly on the 
further or opposite and northern side of the valley there 
is another pass, which enters the valley from the north and 
north-west, and the entrance to which is close to the eastern 
base of the Fundus’ Hill. This latter pass leads out of the 
valley, at fust northwards, and then tunis north-westwards 
in the direction of Baberoand Bewari. There* is also a third 
narrow pass, or chasm-like outlet, called the Bijak Gh4t, 

' which is partly paved like a causeway, and wliich goes out 
of the valley past the foot of the Bijak Pahar, immediately 
to the back and west of the town of BaMt. 

The liills which encircle the valley of Bairilt consist 
of three concentric ranges, the outermost range being 
the highest and the innermost the lowest. The innermost 
range is mostly composed of jagged piles of bare or de¬ 
nuded black basaltic and porphyritic rock. The second or 
central range is more rounded and bare-looking, and of 
a somewhat reddish or coppery colour. The third and 
outermost and highest range rises into somewhat lofty, hoary, 
grey crests and peaks, and is less bare, as the heights of 
this last range are here and there, but especially towards 
the western end of the valley, clothed with scrubby forest 
or jungle. 
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The valley of BaMt is probably, between 4 and 6 
miles in length from east to west, by between 3 and 4 
miles in breadth from north to south, at its broadest part, 
but much less at each end.^ The town of Bair&,t is situated 
at the eastern end of the valley, on a sort of raised terrace 
or platform, or slightly raised plateau, which is partly natural 
and partly artificial. Here there are also groves of trees 
surrounding the houses. A low, rounded, conical hill, called 
the Bijak Pahar, rises immediately at the back of the town. 

The Pandus’ HiU, with which I have here to do in par¬ 
ticular, is a bare, black-looking, pyramidal-shaped, jagged- 
edged, peaked hill, which is composed entirely of enormous 
blocks of porphyritic and basaltic rock and hornblende gneiss, 
as if it had been built up by giants of supernatural power 
This extraordinary hill, or rather pyramid of black rocks, 
forms one of the inner Volcanic-looking range which imme¬ 
diately surrounds the vaUey on tiuee sides like a jagged 
black belt, or like the jagged ending of a large wide crater 
basin; and this is backed by another somewhat higher 
lumpy red-looking range of hills behind it; and the latter 
are again backed up by the crests of a liigher and outermost 
range, of a mixed hoary grey and greenish hue, which rise 
beyond them. The famous Pandus’ Hill is situated on the 
northern side of the valley, about a mile to the north-cast 
from the town of BaiiAt, and close to the i)ass which leads 
out of the valley northwards. I have above stated that this 
pyramidal hill is composed of huge blocks of mixed horn¬ 
blende gneiss and basaltic and porphyritic rock, but the 
rocks are varied in their composition by diiferent combina¬ 
tions of gneiss, hornblende, schist, quartz, and basalt. The 
sharply-peaked summit of the hill is bifid, it being com¬ 
posed of two or three enormous blocks of black rock, stand¬ 
ing on their ends, like huge ragged teeth, as it were, and in 
a slightly slanting position. Some of the huge blocks of 
which the hill is composed have apparently, at some very 
remote period, rolled down on to the slope at the foot of the 
hill. One of these blocks stands immediately in front of the 
hill, as one approaches it from the south. This great isolated 


i Genpral Cunningham estimates the diameter of the valley at about 2i miles, 
but ^18 18 probably merely its mean diameter from north to south, as its greatest diameter 
is certainly somewhat more, and its length from east to west is also a little greater than 
its breaUtu trom north to south. 


2 This is the hill shortly referred to by General Cunningham 
Vol. II, p. 24 J of the Ardiaaological Report for 1864:66. 
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block of rock is as big as a house, and looks something 
like a great roughly-hewn cube; and there are some deep 
water-worn hollows, or indentations, on the perpendicular 
southern face of it, which, at a distance, looked almost like 
circular windows. It was on the lower part of the southern 
face of this huge block of rock that I found the two ancient 
inscriptions in characters of the period of Asoka. This great 
block of rock is 17 feet in height by 24 feet in length from 
east to west, and 15 feet in thickness from north to south. 
The largest inscription is engraved on the southern face of 
the rock, about 2 feet from its western end, and the lowest 
lino of the inscription is at the height of about only 1 foot 
from the ground. The inscription itself is in eight lines; 
but as there are the defaced remains of several letters imme¬ 
diately above the first or top line, it is probable that the 
inscription may originally have consisted of nine lines. This 
inscription covers a space of about 3 feet in length by 2 feet 
8 inches in height. About 1 foot 8 inches to the right or 
east side of this inscription, there is a smaller and apparently 
older inscription of six lines, which covers a space of 2 feet 
6 inches in length by 1 foot 9 inches in height. The lowest 
line of this inscription is at the height of 2 feet 7 inches from 
the ground. The surface of the rock was so rough, and 
many of the letters were so defaced by the effects of weather, 
that I found it almost impossible to take impressions of the 
inscriptions; but after taking numerous impressions of the 
larger inscription, in parts, or separate pieces, I joined the 
best specimens of the different part impressions of the in¬ 
scription together, with the greatest possible nicety and ac¬ 
curacy, so as to make a connected whole, and then forwarded 
it to General Cunningham. The inscription offered great 
difficulties in reading on the rock, according to the different 
lights and shadows in which the letters were viewed; and 
the impressions of the inscription, when taken, were equally 
difficult to read, or to make sense of, on account of the 
nunaerous marks and flaws and indentations on the rock, 
which, of course, appeared as strokes and lines and blots in 
the impressions of the inscription, as well as the letters ; so 
that it was in some cases difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

[For Mr. Carlleyle^s tentative reading, I now substitute the transcript 
given by Dr. Biihler, along with his translations of the two much more 
perfect texts of the same record at Sahasar&m and Rupn&th. The two 
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inscriptions mentioned by Mr. Carlleyle arc really portions of one long 
inscription, of which the middle part has been lost by the abrasion of 
the rock.—A. C.] 


* 


* 

* 

* 


* 

* 


* 
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Transcript of the Bairat Edict, by Dr. G. Buhler. 

1—Bevanam piye dhd sdti {lekaiti\ * * sa * * * 

8—vasdnam ya haka updsake n [o] cha badham 

3 — am mamAiya mmghe papayitc [ba\ ddnim cha 

4 — Janibudipasi amisa-nam deva-hi * * vi 

esa [pka'] le 

5— [»]o hi ese mahat ane vachakaye * * 

* * pa 

6 — vipuUpisvmnge \Bd\kye aladhela\}‘^e * 

ndala cha mlakamaiu ti 

7 — amte pi janamtu ti chilathiti [ke\ 

vadhisati. 

8 — diyadhiyam mdhisali \ji.phmS\ 56. 


* 


\^pala'\ kamasi 
\_pala'\ rnmamimena ya 
* * [khudd] ka cha 

pulam pi 


* 


Translation op the Saiiasaram version. 

The Beloved of the Gods speaketh thus:—(Tt is) [more than thirty- 
two] years [and a half] that I am a worshipper (of Buddha), and I 
have not exerted myself strenuously. -(It is) a year and more [that I 
have exerted myself strenuously]. During this interval those gods that 
were (held to be) true gods in Jarnbudvissa have been made (to be re¬ 
garded as) men and false. For through strenuous exertion comes this 
reward, and it ought not to be said to be an effect of (my) greatness. 
For even a small man who exerts himself can gain for himself great 
rewards in heaven. Just for this purpose a sermon has been 
preached : ‘ Both small ones and great ones should exert themselves, 

and in the end they should also obtain (true) knowledge. And this 
spiritual good will increase; it will even increase one (size) and a half, 
at least one (size) and a half.^ And this sermon (is) by the departed. 
Iwo hundred (years) exceeded by fifty-six, 256, liave passed since; and 
I have caused this matter to be incised on the hills; or where those stone 
pillars are, there too I have caused it to be incised. 


Translation op the Rupnath version. 

The Beloved of the Gods speaketh thus: (It is) more than thirty- 
two years and a lialf that I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not 
exert myself strenuously. But it is a year and more that I have entered 
t^ community (of ascetics), and that I have exerted myself strenuously. 
Ihose go^ who during this time were considered to be true (gods) in 
Jarnbudvissa, have now been abjured. For through exertion (comes) 
tins reward, and it cannot bo obtained by greatness. For a small (man) 
who exerts himself somewhat can gain for himself great heavenly bliss. 
And tor this purpose this sermon has been preached: ^Both great ones 
and si^ll ones should exert themselves, and should in tSe end gain (true) 
Knowledge, and this manner (of acting) should be what? Of long 
duration. For this spiritual good will grow the growth, and will grow 
exceedingly, at the least it will grow one (size) and a half.'* And this 
matter has been caused to be written on the hills; (where) a stone pillar 
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is, (there) it has been written on a stone pillar. And as often as (man 
brings) to this writing ripe thought, (so often) will he rejoice, (learning 
to) subdue his senses. This s6rmon has been preached by the Departed. 
356 (years have elapsed) since the departure of the Teacher. 

I have now to mention a curious discovery I made in the 
ground immediately in front of the rock on which the 
inscriptions are, and close under the larger inscription. 
There were two large boulder stones half buried in the 
ground, directly under the larger inscription; and as the 
lowest line of this inscription was at the height of only 1 
foot from the ground, I found the boulder stones very much 
in my way in standing to take an impression of the in¬ 
scription. I consequently ordered my men to dig the earth 
away from the boulder stones, and then to roll them out 
of the way. . The larger of the two boulder stones I found 
was 2 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 6 inches in height, 
and the other boulder stone was about 2 feet in length by 
1 foot 6 inches in height. After these larger boulder stones 
had been removed out of the way, I found a layer of 
smaller boulder stones underneath them, amounting to 
perhaps half a dozen or more altogether. After removing 
these smaller stones I came to earth; and finding a small 
fragment of old pottery, I dug still deeper into the earth, 
and at a depth of about 2 feet below the original position 
of the bottom of the larger boulder stones, or about 2 feet 
9 inches to 3 feet below the surface of the ground, I dis¬ 
covered four earthen vessels, which, on examination, I 
found to be cinerary urns containing human hones. These 
vessels were placed regularly in a line, all on the same level. 
Two of these earthen vessels were large and wide-mouthed; 
another was smaller or middle-sized, and had a narrow 
neck; and the fourth was very small, and very narrow¬ 
mouthed. Could it be possible that these cinerary urns 
and human bones might be in some way connected with the 
purpose of the inscriptions immediately above them ? 
What seemed to me the most extraordinary circumstance 
was, that the boulders and stones which lay over the top 
of the cinerary urns appeared to be in situ, or in theii* 
natural position, like any of the numerous other boulders 
which were sticking in the ground round about; and I do 
not think that these stones were placed in the position 
in which I found them by any artificial means 1 I there¬ 
fore helibve that the boulder stones must have come into 
the pcsition in which I found them, jammed against the 
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rock, by the agency of some powerful flood or current of 
water; and consequently that the cinerary urns and bones 
may be of very great and unknown antiquity. ^ 

I have also one item of information to give concerning 
the Bijak Pah4r, on which there are ruins of ancient 
buildings, and which is situated immediately behind the 
town of Bair^t. In General Cunningham’s Report on 
BairM, at page 247, Vol. II. of the Archa'ological 
Report for 1864-65, he says that “ the ruins had been dug 
into by the Mah^r^jaof Jayphr without any discovery being 
made.” But from enquiries which I made of the people 
at Bair4t, I learnt that a gold casket had been discovered 
in some excavations which had been made by the orders 
of the Mah^rSja; and I believe that this relic may very 
probably be stiU in the possession of the Raja of Jaypdr. 
It must, of course, have been a Buddhist relic casket; but 
I could not ascertain whether any relics had been found 
in it. 

The ancient fortress belonging to the old or former 
city of Bair^t is said to have been situated on a prominent 
high, grey-looking hill, to the south-east from the present 
town of BairM; and the site of the ancient city itself is 
said to have extended from the base of that hiU to the 
site of the present town. 

A small stream, called the Bandrol River, but which 
was dry when I was there, runs from the valley of Bairht 
southwards through the pass of Bandrol; and a larger 
stream, (jailed the Bairat River, runs from the vallcjy 
nortliTvards, through the northern pass which leads to 
Kakcro and Babero. 

To the east side of the Pandus’ Hill there are numerous 
small domed buildings, which are tombs,—that is to say, they 
are erections over the ashes of Hindus of consequence, wdio 
have been burnt on that spot for many*generations past. 
Some of them, however, are evidently sattimafhs. The oldest 
of these funeral buildings are in ruins, and some have even 
been levelled to the ground; while the more recent ones 
appeared to be kept in repair. In one of the more recent of 
these funeral domed buildings I found a long inscription on 
a slab of black schist dated Samvat 1743. It indicated a 
sattL Below the inscription, in a niche in the interior side 
of the back wall, there was a sculpture, which exactly resem¬ 
bled the usual representation of the Kdlka Avatdr of 
Vishnu, but which was evidently the symbol of a sa(H, as 
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1 found similar sculptures in several other of these domed 
buildings. My opinion is that this figure of a horseman, 
riding on a horse, which has sometimes several heads, al¬ 
though generally only one, really originally represented the 
Kdlka Avatari and that it has been appropriated as a symbol 
of satti ; and I think that it therefore originally indicated a 
belief in a future state (or resurrection ?) and the coming 
again of Vishnu on the “ white horse” in the Kdtka Avatary 
as the saviour and judge of the world.* In the one parti¬ 
cular sculpture referred to above, the horse appeared to have 
more than one head. There was a figure standing in front of 
the horse, with joined hands, in an attitude of adoration,, 
and the sun and moon were displayed overhead. The interior 
of this building had been beautifully ornamented with 
painting on stucco, in bright colours, representing fioral de¬ 
vices and ornamental vase-shaped vessels. 

On the eastern edge of the Pandus’ Hill there is a very 
ancient ruined building, with a conical roof (probably the 
remains of a temple), built of very large bricks, which 
measured 1 foot 6 inches, and some of them even more, in 
length, by 2 inches in thickness. I there found an oval-.shaped 
slab of mica schist, with the figure of a serpent sculptured 
on it in relief, which must evidently have been an object of 
Naga worship. 

The ancient village of Kakero, which I before men¬ 
tioned in connection with the larger Bairat inscription, is 
situated between 8 and 9 miles by the road, or about 7 
miles as the bird flies, to the west-north-west from BairM. It 
is now a small village, but it is said once to have been a larger 
place. As I before remarked, the great mound at Kakero is 
probably partly composed of the debris of ancient buildings. 
The temple, which is now situated on the top of the mound, 
is a large building in a walled enclosure; and the great size of 
this temple is quite out of all proportion to that of the present 
small village beside it. The temple at Kakero is said to be a 
place of pilgrimage. 

There is another village called ChitauH or Chet^wali, 
situated about 4 or 6 miles to the north-west of Bairht, which 
appears to be an old place; and I would venture a conjec¬ 
ture that the name of this place may be a corruption of 
Chitydlayay which would mean the place of the Chaitiyas! 


' According to my information the horRomati on these sati pillars simply shows that 
the deceased man was a horseman, or cavalry soldier,— /! Cminingham. 
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Some distance beyond Babero (which lies about 12 miles 
to the north-west from Bair4t) there is a beautiful valley, 
forming the entrance to a pass through a range of hills, and 
which is called the valley of Triveni Dhara, wherd there 
is a temple on a conical hiU, near the banks of a river which 
comes down from the pass, where it forms a triveni, or a 
meeting with two other streams. This must be about 18 
miles to the north-west from Bairat. A little farther up the 
pass there is a place called Saiwar, where there is an old fort 
called Sipar, on the top of a hill, belonging to the Shekhhwat 
Rajas of Madaurgarh. 

After gaining the summit of the Triveni Pass, which is 
a long and continual ascent, one comes out on the northern 
side of the hills; and one then finds one self in a high valley 
containing a beautiful natural lake of great extent, which is 
surrounded on two sides by most picturesque hiU scenery, 
^liis large elevated mountain lake is well worth visiting. 
The whole scenery about this lake put me very much in 
mind of pictures which I had seen in books of the land¬ 
scape scenery in the neighbourhood of Ladak. Ajitgarh 
lies immediately to the west of the lake. 
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12—DEOSA, OR DEVlNASA, OR DAI VASA. 

Deosa is situated about 32 miles east from Jay pur, to the 
south side of the high road which runs from Jaypur to 
Agra. It is an ancient site, and the old form of the name 
of the place is said to have been Devamd or Dawasa, pro¬ 
bably meaning “ Divine.” 

Deosa was originally a capital of the Rajas of the 
Badaghjar or Barghjar tribe. Dhlha Rai, or Tej Kam, 
the expatriated son of a Kachhw<4ha Raja of Narwar, or 
Gwaliar, after having conquered the Minas of Khogong, or 
Khoganw, obtained in marriage the daughter of the Bargu- 
jar Raja of Deosa; and the latter dying without any male 
issue, Dhllia Rai became heir to his possessions, and thus 
laid the first foundation of the power of the Kachhw&ha 
Rai as of Dhundhtir, Amber, and Jaypfir. This happened 
about A. D. 1127. 

The principal and most striking feature about Deosa is 
its conspicuously isolated high rocky hill. This hill is some¬ 
what narrow, and perfectly precipitous, or almost perpen¬ 
dicular, on its northern face. The eastern face is also steep, 
but there ■ is a slope on its western face. The southern side 
of the hill, however, extends out for some distance, sending 
forth broken, rocky spurs, enclosing a deep, crater-shaped 
hollow. Indeed, it has every appearance of being the re¬ 
mains of the crater of an ancient extinct volcano. 

High above, on the summit of the hill, there is a fort, 
which was originally founded by the anciemt Bargiijar Rajas ; 
but there are very few remains of any buildings of their time, 
except some foundations. Any buildings standing, either 
entire or partly ruined, appeared to belong to the tune of 
the Kachhw4has, and did not seem to merit any special 
notice. There can be no doubt, however, that this must 
have been one of the most anciently fortified sites in R^j- 
put^na. ^ 

The approach to the fort lies up a slope on the western 
side of the hiU. The village of Deosa is situated on a rising 
ground to the west of the hiU. On the gently sloping ground 
to the north of the foot of the hill, I discovered the remains 
of four stone circles, which I believe to have probably been 
the work of aborigines, during the archaic or pre-historio 
period. 
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The most westerly placed of these circles was about 
24 feet in diameter. Eleyen o£ its stones were in position, 
and three more stones had been rolled away out of 
place from the circle, on its south side. Of the eleven 
stones in position, six were on the northern curve of the circle, 
and three on its southern curve ; and there w'ere two stones 
standing together in the centre of the circle.^ 

The stones varied from three to' four feet in height, and from 
two to three feet in thickness. Right across the northern 
part of the circle, an enormous monolith bad fallen down 
which must once have stood erect in the centre of the circle, 
as I found another similar monolith still standing to the 
west-north-west of the viiiage of Deosa. The great monolith 
lying prostrate across this circle I found by measurement 
to be about 21 feet in length, with a tliickness, one way, of 
about from 2 to 2}^ feet, but less the other way. This was 
a rude, rough, stone monolith, like the solitary so-called 
druidical “ standing stones,” or “ carraghs,'' found in the 
British Isles. 

About 300 feet to the cast-north-cast from the last-named 
circle, there wore the remains of the stump of a very large 
ancientPipal tree; and a portion of the bare, hollow,*rotten 
trunk was lying on the ground beside it. There were two 
stones at 12 feet to the north of tlie stump of the tree, at an 
equal distance from it, and about 8 feet from one another; 
and there was another stone 12 feet to the south of the 
stump. These three stones may, perhaps, be the remnant 
of a circle which surrounded a sacred tree. 

But it must be remembered that these remarks apply only 
to the period of my visit to Deosa, as it is possible that many 
of the stones may have been removed since then, and tliat 
there may not be a vestige of the old tree stump now. Twelve 
feet to the east of the old tree stump, tliere w^as another stone 
circle, with a very perfect cromlech in the centre of it. This 
circle measured about 24 to 25 feet in diameter. There were 
only seven of the stones of the circle in actual position; but 
these distinctly formed the curve of a circle, and were all at 
the same equal distance of 11 feet from the centre of the cen¬ 
tral cromlech. Dour stones were in position close together, on 
the western curve of the circle, and three stones in position 
close together on the south-south-eastern curve of the circle. 


^ See Plate XII for those aboriginal remains. 
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Tour stones were lying outside of the circle, having 
been rolled out of their places by human agency. The 
stones of this circle measured, on an average, 2 feet by 3 
in thickness, and about 3 feet in height, though one was 
more. The cromlech in the centre of the circle was 6 feet 
square, or 6 feet each side, and about 4 feet in height. 
Its four walls were composed of foui* rough slabs of stone, 
set up on end. The top of the' cromlech was imperfectly 
covered by two narrow slabs of stone laid on and across it. 

Close to the south-western side of this circle there were 
three large stones lying close together, the largest measuring 
34 feet by 3, and the other two somewhat less. 

Another stone was lying 9 feet^o the south-west from 
the three last named, and two stones were lying at the dis¬ 
tance of 16 feet due east from the circle. 

At the distance of only 2 feet to the north-east from the 
circle last described, there was another stone circle, 16 feet in 
diameter,^of which six stones were standing in position, and 
formed a perfect curve. There had been a single standing 
stone, 6 feet in height, in the centre of this circle, but which 
had fallen down on its side. This circle had been composed 
of smaller stones than the rest, the six stones still standing 
measuring in thickness about 2 feet by feet. 

Lastly, at the distance of about 1,050 feet nearly due 
south from the circle last described, there was another, or 
fourth stone circle. This circle was composed entirely of 
quartz boulders, and it was nearly perfect; aU the stones being 
present, and only a few displaced. This circle was composed 
of twenty-one stones, of which fifteen were in position, and 
six displaced. Of the six displaced stones, one lay just 
outside the line of the circle, and five lay inside of it. 

The original diameter of the circle appeared to have been 
about 21 feet; but, owing to a few of the stones being dis¬ 
placed, I found the existing diameter of the circle, as it 
stood, to be 19 feet 10 inches, or 20 feet, one way, by 22 feet 
6 inches another way. 

Now, it will have been observed tliat, of these four cir¬ 
cles, and a supposed fifth one, two, and a, third supposed 
one, were 24 feet in diameter, another was 16 feet in 
diameter, and the quartz boulder circle was 21 feet in mean 
diameter. I wish to point out that there must have been a 
purpose and a meaning in these dimensions. I am one of 
the few who understand the signification of such measure¬ 
ments in a druidical or magian sense. A pillar in the centre. 
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in the one case, with a radius of twelve on either side of 
it,—the sun at the equinoxial dawn and twilight, separating 
the twelve hours of the night from the twelve hours of the 
day,—the pole or axis round which night and day revolve. 
In another case, we find a cromlech of 6 feet square, in a 
circle with a diameter of 24 feet, and a circumference 
of 72 feet. Here we have multiples of 6 and of 4 :—4 times 
6 = 24;—3 times 24=6 times 12 = 72. In the next circle we 
have a diameter of 16, with a circumference of 48, 
which are multiples of 4:—4 times 4 = 16,4 times 12 = 48. In 
the northern circle we have a diameter of 21 with a circum¬ 
ference of 63 which are multiples of the sacred number 7 by 
the sacred number 3,—and, moreover, the circle in this 
case is complete, and is composed of 21 stones, which, again, 
presents a multiple of the sacred number 7 by the sacred 
number 3. Surely there is a meaning in all this ! 

A short distance to the north-east from the village of 
Deosa, and to the west of the stone circles, I found several 
cairns and a large mound of earth. In some of the cairns I 
found nothing; in others, or rather in the earth at the bottom 
of them, I found ashes, with a few fragments of calcined bone 
and a little charcoal; and in one or two instances I found rude 
stone implements. Of the last named, I may mention a flat 
piece of hard black stone, shaped exactly like the fragment of 
a sword blade, it having a sharp edge on one side, while the 
opposite one was thicker and blunt. This fragment was 
about 3 inches in length, by, I think, father less than 2 inches 
in breadth, with a thickness at the thickest edge of about a 
quarter of an inch. I believe it to be a fragment of a stone 
knife or dagger. I also found a stone ball and a bulb¬ 
shaped or conical-shaped quartz implement, very thick at 
one end and sharp-pointed at the otlier—^perhaps a rude borer. 

The large earthen mound lay close to the south of the 
cairns. This mound was domical-shaped. It was about 12 
feet in height, with a breadth of about 53 feet from north 
to south, and a lengtli of about 100 feet. I excavated 
this mound and found it to be entirely sepulchral. 

It was full of human remains, in various conditions. The 
mound might be said to contain five different successive 
stratifications. The uppermost or top stratum consisted of 
black earth, containing fragments of pottery. The next 
stratum below that consisted of brown earth mixed with ashes, 
and a few fragments of rude, ancient pottery. The third 
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lower stratum' contained an immense quantity of human 
remains imbedded in brown earth. 

The greater portion of the human bones were contained 
in roundish-shaped earthen vessels, which were covered with 
lids at top. But these earthen vessels had become so fragile 
from great age, that it was not possible to get any of them 
out without breaking to pieces. They might be called 
cinerary urns, as the human bones which they contained 
appeared to have been partially affected by action of fire. 
The bones were exceedingly friable, and appeared to have 
lost all traces of animal matter, and were evidently very 
ancient. There were also several loose detached bones and 
fragments of pottery throughout this stratum. 

The fourth lower stratum was composed of sand mixed 
with human bones. In this stratum, also, I found the 
shank bone and jaw of an animal, apparently of a horse. 
But it must have been of small-sized breed. The shank 
bone was very heavy and solid, as if half petrified. A few 
flakes of flinty quartzite were also foimd in this stratum. 

The fifth and lowest stratum of all, forming the base 
of the mound, appeared to be composed of common earth, 
of the some nature as the soil around. 

A short distance to the west, or rather west-iiorth-wcst, 
from the village of Dcosa, I found a huge, mde monolith 
still standing erect. This stone was 15 feet in height 
from the grouiyl to its top. But it must once • have been 
still higher, as tfie original top of the stone had been broken 
off, and was lying on the ground beside it. This fragment 
was 4 feet in length, so that the original height of the 
stone must have been 19 feet. This “standing stone” 
was steadied in the ground by four or five stones which were 
jammed in round its base. This great standing stone had 
more the appearance of a huge, rough slab than a pillar; 
for it measured about 2 feet in breadth one way, while it 
only measured about 11 inches in thickness the other way. 

From a place called Bhanrandr, about 2 miles to the 
south of Dcosa, I got a beautiful monumental Satti sculp¬ 
ture, in white marble. It represented a warrior on horse¬ 
back, with a spear in his hand. There was an inscription, in a 
curious form, of Nagri character, on the base of the sculpture. 
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The site of Nai, or Nain, an ancient capital and stronghold 
of the Minas, is situated about 7 miles north-west from 
Lav4n, and about 20 miles south-west by south from Deosa. 
It is seated in the very heart of a range of high hills, and 
is so completely hidden and conceah^d, that it would require 
a long and laborious search for a perfect stranger to find it 
out without the help of a guide. The actual site of the 
place, which is called Nai by the natives, is in a narrow 
mountain gorge, the mouth of which opens into a Inoken 
amphitheatre surrounded on aU sides by a wall of savage¬ 
looking hills. There are only two passes of entr(!nce into 
this mountain fastness,—one on the east and the otlier on 
the south-west. The whole surface of the interior of tlie 
basin of the am})hitheatre bears an appearance as if the 
earth liad been tumbled up into billowy heaps and hollows 
by an earthquake; for it is simply a conglomeration of 
hillocks and deep ravines, a broken-up basin, surrounded 
by a circular wall of lofty hills, which hem it in. The bed 
of a mountain torrent runs down the gorge of Nain, and from 
thence winds about among the inequalities of the broken 
basin of the amphitheatre, until it joins the bed of a small 
river which runs through the valley, but which is dry at 
all other times, except during the rains. 

The fortified portion of the town of Nain was evidently 
situated within the gorge before referred to; and the citadel, 
or strongest part, was retired within the innermost angle at 
the head of the gorge; while the houses of the commoner 
people were no doubt situated among the broken hiUocks 
and ravines on a sloping rising ground at the mouth of 
the gorge. From the narrow head, or ciil de sac, of the 
gorge, at its upper termination among the mountains, there 
was, however, a most excellent way of escape for the in¬ 
habitants, if hard, pressed,—namely, up the bed of the tor¬ 
rent before mentioned, which runs down through long, nar¬ 
row, winding valleys from and between the summits of the 
mountains. 

Of Nain itself hardly anything now remains, except the 
remnant of an ancient fortification wall built across the 
mouth of the gorge, and which also runs a short distance 
up the sides of the hills on each side; and also of a second 
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wall wliich runs in a similar manner across the inner portion 
of the gorge, at the distance of about 600 feet within and 
beyond the first or outer wall, and there are also the sites 
of a few stone buildings scattered here and there. The 
dimensions of the area of that portion of the city of Nain 
which was defended and shut in by the outer wall, I found 
to be about 1,060 feet in breadth, across the gorge at its 
entrance, and about 1,500 feet in length backwards, up the 
gorge. 

The gorge runs in a noi^th-north-westerly direction, and 
the outer wall runs from the liill on the western side of the 
valley in an east-north-east-easterly direction (or about 15° 
north of east) for about 900 feet, and then turns at right 
angles northwards to form the gateway, from which a second 
extension of wall runs for upwards of 200 feet north-east 
15° north towards the hill on the eastern side. 

’ When I anived at LavA,n and enquired for Nain, the 
people did not seem to know anything of a place bearing 
the latter name, and at first professed ignorahce of it; but 
I found eventually that this was because I pronounced the 
name of the place as Nain\ for a man at last happened 
to say that he knew a place about 3 Jc6s distant from Lavfin 
called Nai^ the terminal letter n (if it exists in the word 
at all) being either silent, or else pronounced with such an 
indistinct nasal sound as to be not recognisable. 

Nain, or Nai, is said to have been deserted for the last 
five hundred years. 

About 350 feet from the western side of the mouth of 
the gorge of Nain, within the outer wall and touching it, 
there is a large temple, the conical spire of which betjomes 
conspicuous immediately after one enters the valley from 
the east. This temple, however, although founded in ancient 
times, is now, in most of its parts, a comparatively modern 
structure. The temple is surrounded by a large*modem 
walled enclosure, which was built by Thfikfir Amar Singh, 
a fine old Rajput gentleman of the Kuhan tribe, who holds 
Bansko and Nai under the Kachhw^has of J aypfir. There 
are certain portions of the inner temple itsefi;, however, 
which are old; and the pillars of the vestibule of the temple 
itself are decidedly old, and of the same style as the square 
side pillars in the ruins of the principal ancient temple on 
IJncha Pahar, but at Nai they are patched, and everything 
is so covered with whitewash as to be almost unrecognisable. 
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I made a plan of the temple to accompany that of the site 
of Nain. 

An inscription is said formerly to have existed here, 
hut I could not find any, nor did the Pujaris of the 
temple know of any. In fact, the Pujaris denied the 
existence of any inscription; but a person at Lav^n told 
me that he had seen an inscription at Nain some years 
before. 

A great fair, or mela, is held annually at this temple; and 
this fair is the only thing in the whole year which breaks 
the savage solitude of the wild and desolate valley of Nain. 
There is absolutely not a single living human soul in the 
whole valley, with the exception of the Pujslris of the 
temple; and there is nothing to disturb the solemn still¬ 
ness of the night here, except the ventriloqual^ churring 
of the chapka, or ‘‘ night-jar.” 

About 600 feet within the second inner wall, and on the 
eastern side of the upper part of the gorge, there is the site 
of a large mass of building, about 158 feet square, which is 
raised on a sort of made platform which projects from the 
side of the gorge. This is the site of the palace of the 
ancient Mina Rajas of Nain. Nothing now remains of the 
buildings, except the ruined and dilapidated, empty, roofless 
walls. 

The three most remarkable places I have seen in India 
are the valley of Bairat, the valley of Nain, and the val¬ 
ley, or rock-bound basin, of the Ana Sagar, betw'een Visal- 
pur and Raj-Mahal, in a chasm or gorge which divides the 
lofty hill range of Girwar, which latter will be afterwards 
described. 

The Puji\ris of the temple at Nain repeated to me the 
following old popular saying respecting the limits and 
extent of the dominion of the Mina Rajas of Nain in an¬ 
cient times:— 


Ckappan kdt, hawan darwdze, 

Ja men take Ndi ka Rdjh” 

There were fifty-six forts and fifty-two gates, 
Where the Raja of Na'i did hold his state.^* 


It is certainly a somewhat puzzling statement which 
makes the number of forts greater than the number of 
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gates !i Tod, however, gives a somewhat different version of 
this traditional saying,' as follows ®:— 

" Bawan hote, chapan diirwdza, 

Myna murd, Naen Jca Baja, 

Booroo raj Naen ko, 

Jtib hhooHmen bhutto mango** 

Which I would translate as follows :— 

“There were fifty-two forts and fifty-six gates, 

To the Miua man, who was Nain’s Raja. 

*Twas a sorry time for the realm of Nain, 

When they were glad to beg their share of chaff. ** 

I think this is a better rendering than that of Tod, which 
is as follows:— 

“ There were fifty-two strongholds and fifty-six gates belonging to 
the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sovereignty of Naen was 
extinct, wl»n even of chaff {jthoos) he took a share." 

. To this Tod adds, in an explanatory note, that 

“ Kote is a fortress ; but it may be applied simply to the number of 
bastions of Naen, which iu the number of its gates might rival Thebes. 
Lowain, built on its ruins, contains three thousand houses, and has 
eighty-four townships dependent on it." 

But having myself personally visited the place (which 
apparently Tod did not), I can say that there are only three 
bastions to the outer wall of Nain now standing; and that 
there is only one gate to the outer wall at the mouth of 
the gorge, and one gate through the inner wall farther up 
the gorge; and therefore the “fifty-two forts” cannot 
possibly have referred to the number of “ bastions,” and the 
“ fifty-six gates ” cannot possibly have referred to those of 
Nain itself, as I found it. The “fifty-two forts” must 
consequently have referred to the actual number of forts, 
or fortified places, in the possession of the Mina tribe, whose 
capital only was at Nain; and the “ fifty-six gates ” must 
refer to fifty-six passes, or places of entrance, into the whole 
territory which belonged to the Mina Rajas, who had their 
capital at Nain. 

Tod, however, fell into a great error in a statement which 
he made in the note above quoted, for he speaks of “ Ld- 
wain, buUt on its ruins,”—that is, on the ruins of Nain; and 
he repeats the same mistake a little further on, where he says 
that when the Kachhwffha chief, B^harmal, “ destroyed the 

> [I take hot in these verses to mean "towera or ba8tioa8.’'~A, C.j 
** “ Rajaithan,” Vol. II., p. 349. 
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Meena sovereignty of Na4n, he levelled its half hundred 
gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the residence 
of the Rajawat chief) on its ruins.’* By the name corruptly 
spelt as Lowmny I presume Tod meant the town of Lavdn. 
But Lav^n is a comparatively modem town, situated in 
the open plain; while the site of Nain is situated 7 miles 
distant, to the north-west from Lav&n, and in a narrow 
gorge, in the centre of a range of hills I The two places are 
totally distinct, Nain being the ancient deserted site of the 
capital, or rather the hill fastness, of the Minas; while 
Lav^in is a modern town, which was probably founded by 
the Kachhw4ha Rajas of Amber, Bhund&r, and Jaypur 1 

There is another local popular saying, which I picked up 
on the spot, concerning the contentions for supremacy be¬ 
tween the old Mina masters of Nain and the encroaching 
Kachhw&has of l)hund<4r: 

Dhunddr he do dhani—he Joy Sink, Jag Ram. 

Woto man mahdvali ; wo duja Bhagwdn.” 

“ Dlmnd&r has two masters—either Jay Sing or Jag Ram. The one 
a great spiritual saint, and the other a divinity.” 

The above refers to Jag R^m, who was a Mina Raja of 
Nain. 

There can be no doubt that the Minas once held great 
power and very extensive possessions in this part of the 
country. I quote the following from Tod’s “ Annals of 
AmberRajasthanf Vol. II, page 349:— 

" We have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, which 
has been seen in Mewar, Kotah, and Boondl, and is now exemplified in 
the rise of the Kachhw&has in Dhund&r. The original, pure, unmixed 
race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mainas, of Dhunddr, were styled Puch- 
warra, and sub-divided into five grand tribes. Their original home was 
in the range of mountains called Kdli-Kho, extending from Ajmdr 
nearly to the Jumna, where they erected Amb^r, consecrated to Amba, 
the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style her, Ghatta Rani, ‘ Queen 
of the pass.’ In this range were Khogong, Mauch, and many other 
large towns, the chief cities of communities. But even so late as Raja 
Baharmal Kachhw&ha, the contemporary of Baber and Humayun, the 
Meenas had retained or regained great power, to the mortification of 
their Rajpfit superiors. One of these independent communities was at 
the ancient city of Nadn, destroyed by Baharmal, no doubt with the 
aid of his Mogul connexions. * * * # Certainly from 

Pujoon, the vassal chieftain of Prithi Raj, to Baharmal, the contempo¬ 
rary of Baber, the Kachhw&has had but little increased their territory. ” 

In reference to the above, however, I may here remark 
that Tod is mistaken in connecting the name of Amber 

u 
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with that of Amba^ “ the universal mother,” or, as he does 
in another place, with Amhikemoara, a title of Siva; for 
General Cunningham, in his report on Amber,^ plainly 
shows that its name was deriyed from Ambarisha, or 
Ambarikba, the son of M^kndhto, a king of Ayodhya, and 
that the old name of the place was Ambarikhan^ra. 

Tod further remarks, with regard to the Mina race, that 

**a distinction is made in the orthography and pronxinciation of 
the designation of this race : Mpia, or Maina, meaning the asil, or 
‘ unmixed classes'/ of which there is now but one, the Oosarra; while 
Mcena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon bnra pal, or 
twelve communities descended from Rajput blood, as Chohan, Tiiar, 
Jadooh, Purihar, Cuchwaha, Solanki, Saukla, Ghelote, etc., and these 
are sub-divided into no less than five thousand two hundred ‘distinct 
clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaega, Dholi, or Dhoom, their 
genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is now 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of Centi’al and Westei'n India, boast of their descent 
at the expense of ^ legitimacy. * These facts all tend strongly to prove 
that the Rajpfits were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether 
Koles, Bhils, Mynas, Goauds, Sairias or Sarjas, are the indigenous 
inhabitants of India.^^ 

Tod further adds, in a note, that 
‘ Pal ’ is the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain 
races; its import is a defile, or ' valley, ^ fitted for cultivation and defence. 
It is probable that Polygar may be a corruption of Paligar, or the region 
{gar) of these Pals. Palita, Bhilita, Philita, are terms used by the 
learned for the Bhil tribes. Maina or Myna, Maira, Mairote, all 
designate mountaineers, from Mair, or 3Ihr, a hill.” 

But Mh\, or Meirr, does not mean a hill, but simply a 
ridge. 

Ptolw&s is the site of an old deserted town or village, 
of which mounds and a few fragments of rains remain. It 
is situated about 4| miles north-W’^est from Lavan, and about 
21 miles south-east from Nai, or Nain. 


1 See General Cunnhigham’s Arcliaeologieal Report for 1864-65, Vol, II, page 260. 
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TEKANPCR, TEKHAN^tTR, OR TEKKANPtTR. 

Tekkanp^Ir is a large village near the site of Ptolw^s, and 
situated about 2 miles south-east from Nain. I have reason 
to believe that it must have been founded by, or at least 
received its name from, a colony of the Teks or Taks^ a 
numerous tribe in the Punjab, some of whom may have 
accompanied the Jats and Gujars, and other colonies of 
cognate races. 

Bhat ka Dungr is the name of a circular hill fort, situ¬ 
ated at the top of a high, isolated, conical hill, about 2 miles 
south-west from Nain. The Bhattis, who constructed this 
place of defenc'e, were a tribe of robbers; and the circular 
fortlet on the pinnacle of the peaked conical hill was simply 
a fastness to whicli the robbers retired when pursued. 
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' 14 .—CHATStr. 

CsatsA is a large and very ancient town, situated about 
35 miles south-west from Deosa, and about 26 miles south 
from Jayphr. 

It was originally first called Tambamti NagarUy and 
is said to have been founded by Omidkarp Sen (or Oandharha 
Rupa ?)y whom the local traditions of the place make to have 
been the father of Vikramdditya of Ujjain, and also of 
another son called Bhartri. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the local traditions of the place respecting this Vikram- 
Mitya of Ujjain (the existence of whom has been so often 
disputed) agree with the traditions collected by Wilford and 
Tod. The city is said to have been, at that early period, 
surrounded by a of coppery whence its name of Tam- 
bavati. 

The place was next called Baohpa-vqU, and is said to 
have been so naimed after a raja, Baohpa. 

The next and third name which the place received was 
Champmatiy which the pandits of Chatsfi say was alone 
the real and true Champavati mentioned, in the Puriinaa. 
At that time Raja Chandra Sena was reigning, and had his 
capital here,—probably the same as the Chandra Sena who 
re-founded Chandravati (near Jh^lra Patan). 

Lastly, the name of the place was changed to Chatsity 
and it is said to have been so called after a raja of the 
Grahilot or Gehlot tribe, from whom the Sisodias of Uday- 
pfir sprang. 

I found a Xutila inscription of twenty-six lines on a 
broken black stone built into the side wall of the steps lead¬ 
ing down into a great tank at Chatsfi, at the bottom of 
wMch this inscription was found about seventy or eighty 
years ago; and in this inscription mention is made of a raja, 
Sri Si/oa Jaji Ouhilay who appears to have lived between 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

At one time Chatsfi belonged to the Sisodias, or Guhilas, 
of Chitor, and afterwards of Udaypfir; but they lost pos¬ 
session of it, or rather forsook it, in later years, when the 
KachhwAhas took possession of it. The Sisodia Raja of the 
time is said to have forsaken Chatsfi in dread of a curse 
which had been pronounced.against it, to the effect that “no 
one heiioelurth should ever enjoy the revenue of Chatsu.” 
Bui, nevertheless, the Kachhwahas of Jaypfir, of the present 
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day, appear to draw the revenue of Chatsh regularly, maugre 
all curses. In connection with the forsaking of Chatsh by 
the Sisodia Ranas of Udaypdr, there is the following popular 
saying 

“ Rana chhore ChaUH ; 

Jo chaff a ^90 le. ” ■ 

^^The Rana has forsaken Chatsfl; 

Whoever wants may take it.” 

The great tank on the west side of the town of Chatsh 
is said to have been the original ^usJikar, or “holy 
tank,” previous to the transference of that sanctity to the 
place now called Pushkar, near Ajm^r. 

The great tank of Ohatsh was originally surrounded in 
ancient times by numerous temples—some say as many 
as eighty-four—which were all destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madans, according to the local traditions, under Mahmood 
Ghori (by whom, I suppose, Nasir-ud-din MahmM is intend¬ 
ed), but more probably, I should say, by Ala-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Khilji; and on every razed site of a temple the 
Muhammadans invariably erected a wretched little mosque, 
or rather mmid, or praying place. 

There is only one really old temple now standing in 
all Ohatsh, and that is a small temple, with an orna¬ 
mented conical spire, on the south-west side of the town; 
but there are no pillars in this temple and no inscription. 

1, however, found that two different successive periods of 
destruction had swept away the temples of Chatsh and its 
neighbourhood—namely, first under the Pathhns, as before 
mentioned, and afterwards, in the time of tliat fanatic 
Mughal, Aurangzib Alamgir. The latter fact was made evi¬ 
dent to me by finding a beautiful white marble Jain pillar, 
standing erect under a domed canopy, in the enclosure of 
a fortified temple, on a hill called Shiv Dungr, about 
2 miles to the north of Ohatsfi, and on which there 
were numerous short inscriptions, one of which ‘was dated 
Samvat 1706 1 equivalent to A. D. 1649, at which time 
the politic and conciliatory Shah Jah4n was reigning. This 
pUlar has an octagonal shaft, with a square base and a 
square capital, surmounted by a cone capped an inverted 
cup. The octagonal shaft is divided into m’ne sections by 
projecting bands, and each section has eight small human 
figures in small niches sculptured on it, one on each of 
the eight faces of each sectional interspace: a band of 
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sitting and a band of erect figures occurring alternately; 
so that, there are nine times eight, or seventy-two, small 
statuettes sculptured in relief on the shaft alone; add to 
which four erect figures, one on each of the four sides 
of the square capital, and also the same number, originally 
of sitting figures, one on each of the four sides of the 
square base, which make a total of eighty small sculptured 
human figures on tliis marble Jain pillar altogether, they 
being representations of the various Tirthankaras, or divine 
teachers, of a certain sect of Jains. But not one of these 
figures is perfect; the face or features of every single one 
of them has been carefully chipped off or disfigured by 
the hands of Muhammadans. The abdominal portion of 
most of the' figures has also been similarly injured; and 
also little miniature pillars, sculptured in relief, which . 
omaniented the comers of each of the eight faces of each 
alternate sectional band of sitting figures, have been similarly 
chipped off. There are also two other brojeen pillars of 
the same kind lying on the ground, near the former, which 
have been defaced in a like manner. 

Now, it is very unlikely that these sculptures could have 
been defaced by Muhammadans, immediately after their 
completion, too, in the time of the politic Shah Jah^n; and 
there can be very little doubt, therefore, that the destruc¬ 
tion of these sculptures, and also of several other ruder 
sculptures of older, date, which I found lying in the enclo¬ 
sure of the same temple, must have been effected during 
one of the warlike expeditions of the intolerant Aurangzib. 

On the other hand, the black stone with the Kutila 
inscription in twenty-six lines, previously mentioned, was 
broken and thrown into the great tank of Chatsfi, when the 
older temples were destroyed by the invading Muham¬ 
madans, either in the time of Nasir-ud-din MahmM Orhoriy 
or of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khilji. 

Chatsu is situated on a rising ground, or mound, of little 
elevation, “but which is conspicuous from its being situated 
in the midst of a level plain, from wliich no other so con¬ 
spicuous elevation rises, with the exception of the rather 
lofty conical rocky hill of Shiv Bungr, before mentioned, 
about 2 mileg to the north from Chatsu, and which is 
about 600 or 700 feet in height, and another long-shaped 
hill of Ipss elevation, on which there is a large modern white¬ 
washed temple dedicated to Mfita Devi, about 4 miles to 
the north-east from Chatsfi. 
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The lower or deeper jwrtion of the rising ground on 
which Chatfed is situated is proljably a natural elevation; 
but the whole of the upper portion and sides of it are 
evidently composed of the debris accumulated from former 
and continuous inhabitation for many centuries past, in 
the same manner as similar accumulations formed the ancient 
mounds of Mathura. Indeed, Chatsd is also closely sur¬ 
rounded by numerous detached mounds formed by debris, 
many of which, I think, would bq well worthy of the 
labour of excavation. 

As there is a somewhat sunken space which nearly 
encircles the rising ground on which Chutsu stands, and as 
this sunken space is again surrounded beyond by a circle 
of numerous detached mounds, I think it highly probable 
that these features betoken that Cliatsd was originally sm*- 
rounded by a belt of water artificially formed, which was 
again encircled beyond by extensive earth-work fortifica¬ 
tions. 

The northern and north-eastern sides of Chatsfi are still 
shut in by a sort of retaining buttress wall formed of large 
loose stones; but it is evidently of modern formation, as 
there are numerous detached sculj)tures and fragments of 
ancient buildings built into the wall in a hap-hazard and 
heterogeneous manner. Indeed, this wall may be said to 
have been partly built up out of the fragments of the ruins 
of ancient buildings 1 examined a great number of the 
sculptui’ed fragments which I found built into this wall, 
and I found that the majority of them appeared to be of 
middle age, or to belong to the middle period which just 
immediately preceded the influences caused by the forcible 
transfer of the sujireme power to the first Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi; w^hile, on the other hand, I found 
that the worn condition of certain other fragments and the 
style of the sculptures on them betokened a much greater 
age. 

There are, of course, also many ancient bricks among the 
debris at Chatsfi. The following are the dimensions of those 
which I measured: length, 1 foot 6 inches; breadth, 10 
inches; thickness, 2^ inches. 

Cliatsfi is an antique-looking place, piled up on the top 
of a mound, with narrow streets and high houses. It at 
present contains about 2,600 houses, which, allowing an 
average of about five persons to each house, would give a 
population of about 13,000. But I think that about 15,000 
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* * * 

would more correctly represent the actual population of 
Chatsh. ' . 

The majority of the population are Brahmans; it is 
essentially a Brahman town, but the greater portion of 
these Brahmans are engaged in agriculture. They are mostly 
of the Gaur tribe. 

The next in importance as to numbers are the Banias, about 
one-half of whom are of originally Bajpht or Kshatriya origin, 
and of whom a considerable number are attached to some 
one form or other of the Jain, or Sraogi,i religion; and the 
remainder of the Banias are of the Vaishya caste. 

The Gujars and Muhammadans form the next important 
elements in the population. The Gujars may probably form 
about one-eighth and the Muhammadans about one-tenth 
part of the population. 

The remainder of the population is composed of the 
inferior castes, such as the cloth and rope makers, the Oham^rs 
and Bangis. 

With regard to the weights and measures, ancient or 
modem, in use in Chatsu, I may state that I ascertained that 
the old seer weight formerly in use was equal in weight 
to forty of the present Jaypdr pice; but this is now 
disused. Formerly, however, all com and all grain were sold 
by a measure which was equal, as to weight, to two of the 
old seers above mentioned. 


> The classical mode of spcllmf? this word would bo Shrdwaki, but it is invariably 
pronounced Sraogi by the common people everywhere. 
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15.—SHIV-DUNGR. 

Shiv-dungr is, as I before mentioned, tJie name of a steep, 
conical, rooky hill, about 700 feet in height, on which 
there are temples, about 2 miles to the north of Chatsh. 
This hUl is steep on all sides, with the exception of 
the south side, which runs out into a long sloping foot, on 
which there are the traces of some very ancient settlement, 
consisting of mpunds, the remains of a foundation of some 
ancient brick building, and the remains of the foundation of 
a small circular stone building. There is a small modern 
village at the south-west side of the foot of the hill called 
Kutakpur. This hill is suiTounded by what appeal's at a 
distance like a combination of a fortress and a temple, the 
real fact being that the summit of the hill is surrounded and 
enclosed by a crenelated wall, with towers or small bastions 
at each corner. But it is nevertheless not a fortress, but 
simply a sort of fortified temple enclosure. The present 
temple buildings are modern, but from the fact that there are 
several fragments of old pillars and sculptured stones lying 
about, it is evident that much older, and finer temples than 
the present once occupied the summit of this hill; more¬ 
over, there are 'several old fragments, such as sculptured 
stones and images, built into the walls of the modern build¬ 
ings. On several of these old fragments of former buildings 
there are inscriptions, but these inscriptions are all of com¬ 
paratively modern date, none of them being older than the 
fifteenth century, and some of even much more recent date; 
but it ^ my opinion that these inscriptions ai’e of consider¬ 
ably more modern date, or of more recent execution, than 
some of the sculptured stones on which they are tend, 
which have an antique and weather-worn appearance. The 
oldest readable date in any of these inscriptions is Samvat 
1540, hut I feel certain that some of the fragments of old 
sculptures which I saw there must be as old as the twelfth 
century. But there was one sculpture in particular, built 
into the left jamb of the door of the present temple, on which 
there is a representation of two antique-looking human 
figures standing under a double-topped umbrella, and which 
I would be inclined to attribute even to a Buddhist origin, al¬ 
though the sculpture may be simply of early Jain execution. 
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The buildings now standing within the enclosure consist, 
firstly of a temple, of which the vestibule and the sanctum 
evidently did not originally belong to each other, but were 
built at different times, and by different hands, though both 
are evidently of comparatively modern date. The vestibule 
of the temple must, I should say, from its style, have been 
built by Jains though it now contains a huge rude lingam 
of Mahadeo. Into the outer walls of this vestibule there 
are a few old sculptures built in, two or three of which are 
of the common or usual Hindu style, but the remainder are 
Jain and Vishnavite; and, as I before remarked, there is one 
old sculpture built into the left jamb of the door-way which 
has quite a Buddhist appearance. The jambs, or sides of the 
door-way, are entirely composed of ancient sculptured stones. 
The walls of the interior of this vestibule of the temple have 
been highly ornamented with paintings in rich colours. 
Behind the present lingam of Mahadeo there is a large mass 
of carved white marble, wliich I am certain ipust once have 
formed either the upper rim, or edging, or backing, of the 
pedestal of some huge Jain statue. TMie sanctum of this 
temple is, on the contrary, in the common Hindu style, and 
of conventional Hindu workmanship. It is surmounted by a 
conical or elliptical-shaped spire, ornamented with side 
pinnacles, but the ornamental work on its exterior is entirely 
done in plaster. There are, however, a few ancient sculptures 
of small size, built into the walls of the sanctum, both 
interiorly and exteriorly. It contains simply a small marble 
lingam and bull. The temple enclosure is entirely surrounded 
by cloisters interiorly. 

Besides the above, there are four Jain chatris, «®;ch of 
which consists of an octagonal base surmounted by a dome 
resting on pillars. The largest of these Jain chatria is in 
a separate smaller enclosure at the northern end or extremity 
of the great temjde enclosure. In the centre of this chatri^ 
surmounted by a domed canopy, stands the beautiful white 
marble Jain piUar, dated 1706, which I have already 

described in my account of Chatsfi. As I have therefore 
already given a sufficiently full description of this Jain 
pillar, I will simply here add that, of the eighty small 
human figures, or statuettes, in niches, sculptured on the sides 
of this pillar, seventy-three have short inscriptions accompany¬ 
ing them, containing the name of each; and each inscription 
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is accompanied by a number, in numerals. These numbers 
are as follows:— 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 23, 9, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 25, 36, 37, 39, 61, 63, 65, 67, 33, 60, 61, 
59, 63, 56, 66, 64, 69,58,69; again, 60,61,62,63,66, 57, 66; 
again, 67; a^in, 68,69, 70, 71,72, 65 ; again, 75, 76 with 77, 
74, 78 with 79, 80 with 81, 82 with 83, 85 with 86, 87 with 
88, 73 with 76, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96 with 103, 89. 

It will be seen that these numbers are irregularly placed; 
but their signification is somewhat obscui’c.^ 

There are two broken marble jjillai’s, similar to that 
above described, lying on the ground, and they have also 
short inscriptions on them, which appeared to be exactly the 
same as those on the standing pillar. These broken pillars 
are composed of a soii of coarse whitish marble with 
bluish-green veins. 

There is a small Muhammadan praying place within the 
wail of the temple enclosui’e, on the right liand side of the 
southern gateway as one goes out; and there is also the 
remains of a small Muhammadan mosque in ruins on a pro¬ 
jecting ridge of the hill, outside the wall on the south 
side. 

There are several gravel pits at the foot of the south 
end of the hill of Shiv-Dungr; indeed, the soil in the 
neighbourhood of this hill and around Chatsfi generally, 
and from Chatsh north-eastwards towards a place 16 miles 
distant called Bassi, is composed of gravel. This gravel is 
formed of angular stones of flinty quartzite, and on the 
surface of yiis formation near Bassi 1 found a few frag¬ 
ments 1)f rude stone im])lements and flakes. But at the 
gravel pits below Shiv-Dungr it is evident that something 
more valuable than gravel has been sought for by the 
native excavators; for there I found beds of quartz marked 
here and there with the efflorcscenee of gold, and which 
had evidently been quarried at some time in the hope 
of obtaining that metal. But besides these auriferous quartz 
beds, I also found beds of decomposed red hmmatite 
and hard micaceous red iron-clay, which is sometimes em¬ 
ployed by the natives in the composition of a dull red colour 
used for painting wooden articles, called hirmiji. 


'As tliere are eighty ninnbers in all, including ' those that are twice recorded, it 
would seem that they must have reference to the eighty small figures in the niches. 
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16.—THODA, OR THOEE. 

1'hoda, or TnoRi:, the ancient seat of the ti’ibe of Bhoda, 
or JJhoret one of the thirty-six royal races of India, is situ¬ 
ated about 45 miles south-west from Chatsft, about 20 miles 
south-west by west from Tonk, and about 16 miles north 
from Deoli. 

The present town is situated in a mountain gorge at the 
northern end of a range of very steep and lofty huls, which 
extends fi’om Thoda to within about 4 miles of Deoli, 
and of which one continuous and unbroken portion, which 
extends a distance of 7 miles from Thoda to the Ban&s Eiver 
southwards, may be looked upon as one huge mountain, 
and as such it is called Girwar by the natives. At the 
northern end of the range, however, the present town of 
Thoda is partly hidden, or shut into a gorge or valley with 
tluee branches, by several outlying and partly isolated ridges 
and conical rocky eminences. ’ 

Correctly speaking, Thoda is situated at the north-east 
by northern foot of the great mountain mass of Girwar, 
and between it and a clump of outlying detached conical 
rocky eminences which rise in front of it, leaving a narrow 
valley or passage in the centre between them. 

(ii approaching Thoda, one sees a big lumpy hill tower¬ 
ing up in the background with a sort of advance guard of 
conical eminences thrown out in the foreground, the sum¬ 
mits of two of which—one on each side—are crowned with 
temples, leaving a narrow vale or gorge between, from the 
centre of the hollow of which, immediately facing one, 
there rises the sikar, or conical spire, of ‘ the great' temple 
of Thoda, the view being backed and closed in by the great 
mountain mass of Girwar, half-way up the slope of which 
one sees a long colonnade of a modem Jain temple; and 
the edges of the summit of the mountain are crowned by 
the remains of a fortification wall which extends thence for 
fully 6 miles southwards. 

In former times, however, the town of Thoda was much 
larger than at present, and extended outside the mountain 
gorge towards the north, where it was defended by a ahahar 
panah wall, which ran round like a bow, of which the 
curve was outwards, from a conical rookjjr eminence on the 
west to a rocky ridge on the east, and within which there 
are the sites or remains of numeroua deserted buildings. 
Here one may still plainly distinguish the northern outer 
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wate of the city, outside of wliich there lies a great tank 
which is surrounded by innumerable shrines and satti 
maths. Erom this northern outer gate one passes through the 
comparatively wide and open enclosed space comprised with¬ 
in the outer wall, until one reaches the mouth of the gorge, 
where one enters a narrow rocky street lined with the ruins 
of deserted houses on either side, until one comes to the 
second or inner gate of the city, a few hundred feet within 
or to the south of which, and on the right side of the street, 
there stands the great temple with its lofty sikar, which is 
about one hundred and three feet in height, including the 
base. The gorge and the town along with it then take a 
turn to the left or east, and it is this part of Thoda which 
is now mostly inhabited ; the inhabited portion of the 
town having, as it were, shrunk into the innermost comer 
of the gorge. 

We have been, so far, ascending a gradual slope, up the 
narrow rocky street through which wo entered—that is to 
say, the inner northern gate stands on a higher level than 
the outer northern gate, and the great temple stands on a 
higher level than the inner gate, while again the innermost 
inhabited part of the town stands on a higher level than the 
temple. There is a gate at the south-western side of the 
town, from which one passes out through another outlet of 
the valley into the open plain looking towards Bagheift and 
Kekri. 

There is also a small side gate to the north-west of the 
city which pierces a curtain wall between two rocky emin¬ 
ences ; and there is also another small postern gate to the 
city at the eastern termination of the gorge, where the head 
of the gorge widens out in a sort of circular basin. 

By naeasurements I found the area of that part of the 
deserted portion of the city which lies between the inner 
and outer northern gates (or between the inner and outer 
walls) to be about 1,700 feet square ; and fronu the inner 
northern gate to the southern end of the city, 1,076 feet, and 
from the western side of the town to the small eastern 
postern gate, about 1,760 feet. Thus the total extent of the 
original city was an area of about 2,780 feet from north to 
south, by about 1,760 feet from east to west. 

When Thoda belonged to the Sisodias, it is said to have 
contained about 52,000 houses, and was strongly fortified. 
At present, however, only about 400 houses are occupied, 
and the remainder of the town is entirdy deserted. 
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The present population of the town numbers about 2,681 
inhabitants. Mah^jan banias appear to form the majority of 
the population. The remainder of the population is composed 
of Gujars, whose occupation is keeping cattle, and a few 
Muhammadans, Chamlirs, &o. The only Eajputs in Thoda 
are the few who have been placed there in some official 
position or other by the Jaypdr Government, to which Thoda 
now belongs. 

Thoda was originally founded by the Dhoda or Dhor^ 
tribe, from whom the present name of the place, Thoda^ or 
Thore, is said to be derived. 

Thoda next came into the possession of the SoJankis, 
under Siddha Eai Solanki, in Samvat 1131. Tod, in his 
“ Personal Narrative,” BdjastMn^ Vol. II, page 678, men¬ 
tions tliat, in the traditional poems of the Solankis who 
occupied Thoda, it was called Takitpuray or Takshakpura, 
or the city of the Takshaky or Snake. 

Tod calls this town Tonic Thoday which name, I presume, 
distinguishes it from another Thoda, called Bhim Thoday 
situated about 25 miles to the north of Mora, and about 18 
miles to the south of Mhowa, in the Jaypdr territory. 

In a note to the above. Tod remarks that 
“ Tonk Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist niight fill a portfolio 
with, architectural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good 
quality are found in its hills. The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated 
in the history of the great Chohan King, Beesaldeo of Ajm^r, is also 
worth notice.” 

The “cave of Gokurna” mentioned by Tod is, I fancy, 
the temple cave in the rock of the gorge opposite Visalpur, 
about 7 miles to the south of Thoda, which I visited. 

Tod speaks of Thoda as being the Ban^s,” but 
it is in reality about 4 miles distant from it. 

Thoda passed out of the hands of the Solankis in Samvat 
1360y when it was taken by the Chohans,—probably in the 
time of Kara Baja Chohan, who founded Biindi. On the 
extension gt the power of the Kachhw^has of Amber, they 
took Thoda from the Chohans, and held it for some years. 

Th« possession of Thoda was next made over to the 
Sisodias by one of the Mughal emperors of Delhi. The 
following are the names of the Sisodia -.Rajas who held 
Thoda, as obtained from the K^nungo of Thoda:— 

1. Jtai Sink. 5. An&p Sink. 

2. Man Sink. 6, Shiv Sink. 

3. Maia Sink. 7. SkirnbH Sink. 

4. - Pertab Sink, 8. Balail Sink. 
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Under the Sisodias the city of Thoda is said to hare 
flom-ished considerably; indeed, it seems to have been almost 
rebuilt and much embdlished by them. The Sisodias 
also built some palaces for themselves at a place called Raj- 
Mahal, prettily situated on the right bank of the Ban^s 
River, at the southern end of the Girwar range, and about 
7 miles to the south of Thoda. 

Lastly, Thoda again came into the possession of the Kachh- 
w^has, in whose possession it has since remained. 

But though Thoda is a place of undoubtedly ancient 
foundation, and has besides passed through the hands of so 
many dilferent and successive possessors, and although 
perhaps two-thirds of it is now a mass of ruins, yet there 
is not a single really ancient building, nor a single ancient 
inscription, in the whole length and breadth of Thoda,— 
the only exception to this being the plinth or basement of 
the great temple, and perhaps a portion of another ruined 
temple in Thoda. It seems as if the successive possessors 
of the place had maliciously and with intent destroyed the 
works of their predecessors, replacing them with erections 
of their own, which were again destroyed by the next 
comers, and so on. Added to this, the Muhammadans also 
seem at one time to have taken their turn in the destruction 
of pre-existing memorials, and the finisliing stroke was 
no doubt the taking of the place by Shah Jah4n,*who 
knocked down the fortifications. With reference to this 
latter event, there is a Persian inscription of the time of 
Shah Jahfin on a slab of stone, which no doubt originally 
belonged to some Muhammadan mosque, but which was 
found under a tree covered with saindur, or red-lead, and 
which is now built into the wall of the Thmina at Thoda. 
The following is a copy and translation of the inscription :— 

^ • 

“ In the time of Shah Jah^n Badshah, the manifestation of 
whose appearance in this place w'as eifected through the aus- 
fortune of Sayad Khan Jahfin in the year when 
this building was erected, namely, Hazrat 1046.” 
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The oldest inscription I could find in Thoda was a 
Mgari record in a' Baori well, dated Samvat 1604, SakS 
1469. I got several other NAgari inscriptions, among 
which ther©' was another in a second Baori well, dated in 
Samvat 1654, which enters into such particular minutiae as 
to give aU the astronomical data of the time,—as, for in¬ 
stance, Mast nahahatre dhati 37. Brom a third Baori well 
I obtained another inscription dated Samvat 1661, and 
from a small temple of Glopi Nath in Thoda I obtained 
a short inscription dated Samvat 1614. Some intelligent 
people of the place said that they certainly knew that there 
had been more ancient inscriptions as well as more ancient 
buildings in Thoda, but that they had been,all destroyed 
during the several invasions of those who had successively 
taken possession of the place. It will be seen that even the 
inscription of Shah JMian, before nientioned, had been dis¬ 
placed, and the stone turned into a sort of divinity by being 
covered with red-lead and placed under a tree. 

The principal attraction of Thoda is the great temple, 
or rather a temple with a very lofty and beautiful sikar, 
which is in reality a very excellent and well-executed 
restoration of a much more ancient shrine.^ The plinth or 
basement of this temple, which is the only part that is 
adorned with elaborate sculpture, though much patched 
and repaired, is nevertheless in other respects the actual 
plinth of the original temple which was built by the 
Solankis probably towards the close of the twelfth century. 
The doorway of the sanctum also, which is very beautiful, is 
of the same period. But the present sikar, or conical spire, of 
the temple, is said to have been built or restored by the queen 
or wife of Bai Sinh Sisodia. The height of the plinth and 
conical spire together, from the ground to the top of the kalsa, 
is about 103 feet. A very large but rudely executed portico, 
of which the pillars are very plain, was add^ to the temple, by 
subscription, by the pandits of Thoda in Samvat 1874 (A. D. 
1817); but, with the exception of the grand and lofty flight 
of steps which leads up to the portico, this addition anything 
but improves the appearance of the temple; indeed, it rather 
seems to mar the architectural beauties a^ hid© the sculp¬ 
tures of the front of the temjple itself, wlich was the joint 
work of the Solankis and the Sisodias, The plinth or base of 
the sikar is built of a dark greyish green-colourM micaceous 
porphyritic gneiss, a kind of stone in which no sculpture 

’ > See Plate XIY for a plan of this temple. 
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of fine execution could be produced; but, nevertheless, it is 
elaborately sculptured. It commences with a plain square 
foundation basement. Then, above that, commences the 
base of the plinth, the outline of which is of an ogee shape, 
the centre of each of the four sides of which is ornamented 
by a pair of elephants with their trunks locked together, 
sculptured in bold relief. The plinth then decreases up¬ 
wardly, in step-like fashion, and is ornamented by successive 
horizontal bands of sculpture. The lowest band consists 
of a row of crenelations. The second band consists of lions’ 
heads. The third band consists of a row of elephants. 
The fourth band consists of a row of horses. The fifth 
band consists of a row of human figures. The sixth and 
uppermost band consists of a row of Chokivas, or Brah- 
mani ducks. This last hand of sculpture is about on a level 
with the floor of the interior of the sanctum, or perhaps 
reaches a little higher. In several places the plinth has 
been repaired by new stones being let in. This is the 
grand plinth of the original temple, which Avas built by 
the Solankis; and upon this plinth were raised the upper 
portion of the walls of the sanctum, and the lofty sikor^ 
or conical spire, which were built as a restoration by tho 
Rani of Rai Sinli Sisodia. The doorway, however, of 
the sanctum, which is the most beautiful work of the 
whole, was, as I said before, the work of the Solankis, and 
it is the actual doorway of the original temple. This 
doorway is composed of a hard and close-grained kind of 
green stone, which is highly polished, and has defied both 
the ravages of time and the destroying hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, who had evidently tried at some time or other, 
but without avail, to deface the sculptures. The whole 
of this highly polished and greenish-coloured stone doorway 
is ornamented from top to bottom with elaborate sculptures, 
consisting principally of human figures and figures of 
divinities sculptured in bold relief, in niches, panels, and 
compartments, between which are floral devices, very much 
after the fashion of the sculptures on the doorway of 
some fine old Roman Catholic cathedral. The sculptures 
on this beautiful doorway are all well and sometimes ele¬ 
gantly and gracefully executed. The majority of the 
figures in these sculptures evidently belong to the Visli- 
navite creed. The only figure which I could distinguish as 
not exclusively belonging to the Vishnavite creed was the 
figui*e of Ganesh. 
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This doorway is more lofty, and altogether of larger 
dimensions, than the doorways of most Hindu temples 
that I have seen; and thus aiforded a pleasing surprise 
to me, as a contrast to the usually very low doorways, 
under wdiich one has to stoop one’s head, which one 

meets with in most Hindu temples. This doorway is 8 
feet 7 inches in height, between the door-step and the 
lintel, or architrave, of the door, and 3 feet 8 inches in 
breadth between the jambs. But the door-step, or thresh¬ 
old, is the most extraordinary part of the whole doorway. 
It is 3 feet 2 inches in height, and would require a 

gymnastic stretch of the legs, or rather a leap, in order to 
get up on to it. But, moreover, the .design of this doorway 
is very peculiar. The whole outer base of the threshold 
of the doorway is formed out of one enormous stone; 

and from the centre of it, and of one piece with it, there 

projects outwardly a sort of truncated pillar, or, as it 
were, a column cut oil*, and which is 3 feet 2 inches 
in height, or of the same height as the 'door-step, and 1 
foot 3 inches in diameter, but projecting only 1 foot 1 
inch from the door-step. This truncated pillar has a pretty 
base, wider than its short shaft, or about 1 foot 11 inches 
in diameter; and the top of the truncated shaft is smooth, 
and even or flush with the upper surface of the door-step. 
The shaft and base are both circular. On either side 
of this tnmcated. pillar, and half way between it and the 
jambs of the doorway on each side, there projects a lion’s 
head. These two sculptured lions’ heads are, like the 
truncated pillar in the centre, carved out of one and the 
same huge stone which forms the door-step or threshold. 
As I had never seen anything exactly like this before 
attached to the doorway of a Hindu temple, I thought it 
wmrthy of special remark here. I imagine there must 
have been originally some mystic meaning attached to this 
single truncated pillar forming the centre of the lofty 
door-step leading into the sanctum of tins temple. In 
stepping into this temple, one thus rests upon “unity,” 
guarded by two lions’ heads. The principal doorway or 
porch of the Temple of Solomon had two pillars,-—namely, 
“ Jachin ” and “ Boazbut here we have one single trun¬ 
cated pillar, on which a man must step before he can enter the 
temple. Does not the necessity of stepping upon this single 
pillar, before entering the sanctum of the temple, symbolise 
the necessity of a firm belief in the unity of the divinity before 
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entering a place dedicated to his worship ? And here we 
have “ unity ” defended, on either side, by a lion’s head; 
and the lion is the symbol of the power of Truth. It was as 
Nara Sinhat or the “ man-lion,” that Vishnu appeared, out 
of. a pillar, as the defender and manifestator of Truth! 

I have already said that it would he impossible for a 
man to ascend a door-step 3 feet 2 inches in height without 
making a leap, or, at least, vaulting up on to it by aid of 
the hands. For this reason the base of another pillar, 
about 8 inches in height, of the same kind of stone as the 
doorway, has been placed outside, in front of the door¬ 
step,—not quite exactly opposite the centre of the door¬ 
way, but a. little to one side of the central truncated pillar, 
before described; and from this pillai* base one can just 
manage to stretch one’s leg up sideways on to ttie slippery 
surface of the door-step. 

The sikar^ or conical spire, of the temple, is built of 
a sort of greyish-whitish granitose quartzite, which is of fi 
lighter colour than the stone of either the plinth or the 
doorway. The exterior sculptural ornamentation of the 
sikar^ or spire, although plain, is very good, and in as 
much harmony with the plinth as could be expected in a 
restoration of this kind upon an older foundation; but it 
is nevertheless a very hap])y and well-executed restoration, 
and does full cr<^dit to the Sisodia architects. 

The spire is an elliptical or parabolic cone, flattened 
on four sides, with four successive overlapping flattened 
conic pinnaoles running up the centre of each side. It is 
surmounted by the usual massive, cog-wheel-shaped cap, 
from which rises the triple-ringed base of the kedas, which 
is formed like a cup and ball, terminating with a spike. 
Indeed, the Avhole thing may be likened to a spiked cup and 
ball, planted on the top of three flat cheeses, resting on a 
big cog-wheel; and the whole surmounting a huge egg, or 
cone, out of the sides of which little cones are growing. 
The front of the temple, however, sends out two projections, 
one on each side of the doorway, from the tops of wdiieh 
two separate square-sided, conic-topped kiosks, or cupolas, 
supported on four pillars, rise, one on each side of the front 
of the spire, somewhat in the same manner as the two 
cupolas on the front of many-domed buildings of the 
Romanesque style in Europe. 

The intetior of tlie sanctum is plain, and now contains 
merely tw^o small marble figures of Thdkurji and Thdkurdni, 
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dressed in rags and tinsel. The square area of the plinth 
and base of the temple is about 44 feet, from outside to 
outside each way, measured across the centre. The form of 
the outline of the horizontal transverse section or ground 
plan of the body of this temple is that of a square, of 
which the comers have been bevelled or cut off, and then 
notched into with small receding and projecting angles; in 
other words, it is an octagon of which three sides are plain,— 
one side and two half sides, with projections added, from the 
entrance face of tlie building; and two sides and two half 
sides are cut up into small receding and projecting angles. 

The great modern, and exceedingly plain and roughly 
finished, pillared portico, which has been added to the 
front of the building in comparatively recent times, has, 

1 think, been sufficiently described already, and certainly 
does not merit any further notice. 

A ground plan and section and elevations of this temple 
will accompany this report. 

I also, obtained a ground plan and section of another 
old temple in Thoda which was in a ruinous state. I 
thought it worth taking notice of, merely from the fact that 
this temple possessed a pillared vestibule, of which the 
pillars were somewhat ornamental, and as old as the rest 
of the temple.' 

On the embankment of the great tank outside the old 
northern outer gate of the town, I found an erect aatti 
pillar, 11 feet 10 inches in height, and of a peculiar style 
and shape. This pillar was a monolith, hewn out of the 
same kind of dark-coloured stone as that of which the 
plinth of the great temple in Thoda was built. The base of 
this pillar is no doubt sunk for some depth in the ground; 
but the base from the surface of the ground is square, 2 
feet in height, 1 foot 2 inches in diameter, and bevelled 
off at the top corners. Above this the shaft is octagonal for 

2 feet 8 inches. This is succeeded by a square part, which 
forms ncai'ly a perfect cube, for it is nearly the same 
in breadth, both transversely and vertically,—^namely, 1 foot 
2 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 3 inches in height. The 
upper and lower corners of it are bevelled off, and each 
side of this square part is ornamented with the sculpture 
of a bell-shaped or hour? glass-shaped figure, which is crossed 
by a band. The shaft of the pillar then becomes octagonal 

‘ See plate XV for the plan aud aectioa of this temple. 
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again for the height of about 3 feet 8 inches. This is 
surmounted by another square or cubical part, of about 
the same dimensions, and in every other respect exactly 
resembling the former lower square or cubical portion befoi’e 
described, except that the upper surface is sloped up in a 
low pyramidal shape, instead of flat. This last is surmount¬ 
ed by the capital of the pillar, about one foot in height, 
which is a rounded figure rising from a narrowed neck, and 
terminating in a conical top. It resembles a cinerary urn 
in shape, or its form may be likened to a bowel-shaped urn, 
covered over with a conical lid, with a small round knob at top. 
This pillar was very much weather-worn, and evidently ancient, 
but it had no insciaption of any kind. I sus})ect that it was 
not originally intended for a mtti pillar, but that it must 
at some earlier period have stood either in the centre of the 
court, or in front of the gateway, of some ancient Jain 
temple. 

In the early part of my description of Thoda, I referred, 
en passant^ to a fortification wall which surmounts*and runs 
round the edge of the summit of the great mountain mass 
of Girwar, which extends unbroken from I'hoda to Visalphr 
and Raj-Malial, a distance of from 7 to 8 miles. At 
first sight this fortification wall looks as if it belonged 
merely to some hill fort connected with the defence of 
Thoda. But this is not the case. The fortification wall one 
sees on the summit of the mountain overhanging Thoda 
is simply the northern end of a great fortification wall which 
runs round the edge of the summit of nearly the whole 
mountain of Girwar, and thus constitutes a fortification 
extending, with a few breaks, for about from 6 tfi 7 miles 
from north to south, and for from quarter of a mile to 
1 mile and more in breadth between the walls from east 
to west. There are, however, breaks or blanks in the 
course of this wall, here and there, on precipitous places 
where fortifications were not required. Besides this encir¬ 
cling wall, which is seen from several points from the plain 
below, there is also another portion of the fortification of 
the existence of which one does not become cognisant until 
one ascends to the summit of the mountain and traverses 
it to its most central point. On a central summit of the 
mountain of Girwar, there is a second inner fortification 
wall, containing a small area of about 430 feet by 450 feet, 
which once formed the citadel of the fortress. Within this 
second central walled enclosure, there is a third lesser walled. 
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enclosure comprising an area of about 815 feet by 335 feet, 
on the inner side of the wall of which there is a series of 
chambers, 22 feet in breadth, which runs round the whole 
four sides, interiorly. Again, within this last enclosure 
there are the remains of a square block of buildings which 
cover an area of 125 feet by 108 feet, and which, though of 
rude construction, were evidently once palatial residences. 

Near and outside of tliis citadel enclosure, towards the 
western side of it, there are the remains of another block of 
buildings. Again, about 250 feet to the south-east of the 
citadel enclosure, and outside of it, there is a large tank, now 
dry, having an area of 212 feet by about 150 feet, which has 
been hollowed out of the rock, and which has a retaining wall 
on its western side, with steps leading down into it. 

At various places, also, within the great encircling forti¬ 
fication wall, there are the remains of the sites of dwellings. 

Now, this great and extensive fortification wliich I have 
been describing—a whole mountain range, in fiict, fortified— 
was the a»cient niountain fastness of the race of Dhoda. 

After it passed out of the hands of the Dhodas, it came 
into the possession of those who successively held the city 
of Thoda. Among others, the fortifications are said to have 
been added to by the Ch(jhans, and repaired by the Sisodias. 

A powerful chief whom the natives of Thoda called 
Khr.ll Khan or Kalhan^ is also said at one time to have 
held this mountain fortress. As the above is totally unlike 
any Muhammadan name that we are acquainted with, I 
expect that Khal Khan is simply a corruption of a well- 
known Hindu name,—namely, that of Kilhana, which was the 
name of a chief of the Guhila or Grahilot race, who was 
the maternal uncle of Someswara (also called Prithvi Kaja), 
of Ajmbr, the father of the great Prithvi Kaja of Delhi.’ 
Killiana built one of the gateways in the fortress of Hlinsi, 
and his name is mentioned in an inscription there.® In 
that case, the fortified hill of Girwar between Thoda and 
Visalpur may have been in the possession of Kilhana some¬ 
where about A. D. 1160; but I tliink it would more probably 
be previous to A. D. 1151, when Delhi was taken from the 
Tomars by the Chohans. The natives of Thoda seemed to 
think that the personage whom they called Khal Khan, 
or Kalhan, was a chief who rebelled against either the Mogul 


' Sec General Canuinghatn’R Arcli«o1ogfeal Report for 1862>63, p. 158. ' 

* See Traiiwtctione of the Royal AaiiUic Society, Vol. I, p, ISA and Tod’s Sttiadfian, 
Vol. II,p 743. 
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or the Path^n sovereigns of Delhi; but if his real name 
was Kilhana, his hostility may possibly have been displayed 
against the last of the Tomars, althongh it is also just 
possible that he may have outlived Prithvi Rhja, and may 
have opposed some expedition made for the conquest of that 
part of Bfiijput&na by the first of the Ghori Pathans who 
took Delhi. 

There is a curious tradition connected with the building 
of this fortress, to the effect that the man to whom the build¬ 
ing of it was entrusted was directed by his royal master to 
have it completed within a certain stated time; but that 
being unable to complete it within the time allowed him, he 
was in consequence put to death. 

The great mountain on which this fortification is situated 
I should judge to be considerably over 2,000 feet in 
height. The sides of this mountain are very steep and 
abrupt, and in some places absolutely precipitous, and within 
its whole extent of about 7 miles it is only accessible through 
laborious climbing at about four points. 

I ascended this mountain in the heat of the day, under 
great distress from heat and thirst, and I shall never forget it. 

The wliole country to the north and n est of Thoda is for 
many miles one great flat plain, covered with long grass 
and a few prickly bushes, and more closely resembles one of 
the huge prairies of America than anytliing else I have 
ever seen. Hills or mountains are only to be seen in the 
direction of Daitopa to the north-west, betwc(in Thoda 
and Deoli, towards the south-west, and in the direction of 
Tonk eastwards. This great open plain of waving grass, in 
fact, lo«ks like a vast sea with mountainous islancls scattered 
here and there in the distance. The long thick grass is full 
of wild boar. What would not that fine, manly, sporting 
gentleman, our late respected and lamented Viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, have given for a boar bunt on this grand prairie ! 

In the early part of my report I mentioned that an 
extensive colonnade belonging to buildings connected with 
a Jain temple was conspicuously visible half way up the 
face of the hill, at the back of Thoda; but this Jain estab¬ 
lishment is of comparatively modern origin. The colonnade 
leading to it is grand in point of extent, but the pillars are 
plain; and, on the whole, there is not much in the way of 
architectural beauty to attract one’s notice. 

The old seer of Thoda was formerly equal in weight to 36 
of the present Jaypurpawa. 
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17-BAGHfiltA, OR VYAGHRA. 

The town of B^gh^ra is situated about 12 miles due west 
from Thoda, and about 47 miles to south-east of Ajm^r. 
From some intelligent natives of the place we obtained the 
following traditions connected with the origin and history 
of B^h^ra. They quoted tlie Padma Purdna in support 
of their statements, and said tjiat in the Satya-yiig the 
name of the place was Tirath-raj, in the Treta-yilg 
Rutwij ; in the Dwdpar-yiig Vasant-ptlr; and that in 
the Kdli-yug, or in the beginning of the age at present 
running, it was called Vy^ghra, which in Sanskrit signi¬ 
fies “ the tiger, ” and whicli last name, they said, was 
eventually clianged into Bdghdm, which signifies either “ a 
tiger’s whelp” or “ a panther.” 

As we also discovered, however, that this place, BItghfera, 
was the actual traditional scene of the, Vardha Avatdr, 
or “Boar Incarnation of Vishnfi,” it seems to me just possible 
that the name of Bhgh^ra, or VdgMra, may be a corruption, 
or partial transposition, of Vardha ; and that Vardha Naga- 
ra was probably an ancient name of the place ; for, in the 
same manner as the natives call Laklmau “ Nakhlau,” and 
Narod “ Ranod,” by transposition, so also might “ Varaha” 
be changed into “ Vahj\ra” by transposition, and this would, 
in time, easily become cormpted into Vfighera, or B^gh(^ra. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt, however, that in 
Bdghera we have really discovered the actual traditional 
scene and locale of the Vardha Avatdr, if that can be 
called a discovery which, no doubt, was already well*known 
to, most of the intelligent or educated natives of R4jput4na 
who knew anything about the historical traditions of their 
own country. But if anything more were required to sup¬ 
port the actual and commonly current traditions of the place, 
as to its being the sacred locality in which, in a mythological 
sense, the Vardha Avatdr of Vishnfi is said to have been 
manifested, that proof will be found in the following facts 
which I am now about to mention. Firstly, the present 
inhabitants of B4gh^m affirm that it was the actual scene of 
the Vardha Avatdr. Secondly, on the north side of the 
town of B%h6ra there is a very large artificial lake or tank, 
v^hich is called the Vardha Sdgar. Thirdly, there waa 
formerly an ancient temple at Bflgh^ra dedicated to the 
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Vardha Avatdr, which is said to have been destroyed by the 
Moo*ul Emperor Aurangzeb in one of his campaigns; but 
since the time of Aurangzeh another large new temple has 
been built, also dedicated to the Vardha Avaldr, in which 
there is now a large statue, or image, of that incarnation of 
Vishnh, and in which the Vishnavite ff)rm of worship is still 
daily carried on. Fourthly, the wild boar is certainly held 
in greater veneration at Bhgh^ra than at any other place in 
India. At B^gh^ra a boar is a sacred animal, and the 
natives there say that any man who were to kill a wild boar 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bagh^ra would be sure 
to die immediately thereafter, while no such fatal result 
would follow if the same man killed a boar anywhere else. 
Fifthly, there are numerous anciemt coins constantly found 
at B^ghfera with a representation of the Vardha A^tntdr on 
the obverse, and the legend “/Sri Mad-ddi Vardha ” on the 
reverse, in characters of the seventh or eighth century. I 
myself obtained three of these coins from Bagh^ra duringa 
visit of only a few hours to that place. Bepresentations of 
specimens of the very same class of coins will be foundin 
Prinsep’s Indian Antiqnitiea, Vol. I., Plate XXIY, figs. 13 
to 21, and a descri})tion of them at pages 295 and 29G. But 
Prinsep was puzzled as to what locality to assign as the 
source of the issue of this coinage. All he knew was that 
the same kind of nail-headed character as is found in the 
legends of these coins was also common in the inscriptions 
of the Takshak, Jit, and Mori princes of liar a vat i and 
MAlwa. Had he attributed their issue to some central point 
a little further north (which was also within the region 
anciently possessed by the Moris), he wmuld have been more 
near the truth. At any rate, we have now found the actual 
source from which this coinage originally emanated,—not in 
the comparatively modern division of Har^vati, nor in the 
ancient kingdom of MMwa, but in B^gh^ra, wdiich, under 
the name of Vqsant-ptir, was fonnerly included in the 
possessions of an ancient dynasty of kings, the first of whom 
was Gandharp Sein (or Gandharba Sena), and the capital of 
which dynasty was Champ^vati-Nagara, or Ghatsd, as it 
is now called. 

According to the traditions of the place, BAghdra is said 
to have been most famous for its sanctity, and for the 
pilgrimages made to its sacred shrine during the period 
when it was called Vasant-pAr; and, in illustration of the 
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virtue of its sanctity, my local informants, whom I have 
previously above quoted, again quoting the Padma Purdna 
as their authority, related the following interesting 
traditions:— 

“ Chandra Sena, the renowned Raja of Champ&;vati- 
Nagara (Chatsfi), once went out on a hunting excursion; 
but nearly the whole day had passed away in fruitless search 
without his being able to see any animal wortliy of the chase. 
At length, towards evening, he espied at a long distance 
what appeared to him to be an antelope, to which he gave 
chase, and managed to wound it with an arrow, apparently 
mortally. But when he went up to the spot where he saw 
the supposed animal fall, and where he expected to find it 
lying, to his surprise and astonishment he found, instead, 
an aged Bishi moaning in great agony with a wound w'hich 
he had received. Bearing that he would merit the curses of 
such a holy man as the Bishiy in consequence of the dread¬ 
ful mistake which he had apparently committed, King 
Chandra Sena humbly begged pardon of tlie holy man, and 
told him that the fatal deed was not intentional. But, not¬ 
withstanding all that King Chandra Sena could say, the 
Pishi cursed him, upon which the King’s body immediately 
became black as charcoal. From that day forth the King 
Chandra Sena became pious and generous, in the hope that, 
by virtue thereof, the terrible aflliction ■which had fallen 
upon him, in consequence of the liuhVs curse, might be re¬ 
moved from him. But it was all in vain. ’Jlie King then 
called all his Pandits and wise men together, to consult them, 
and asked their ad-vice as to any means by which he might 
be cured. After holding council together, they all unani¬ 
mously advised the Eling to go to another Rishi called 
Matra Rishi, and to ajjply to him for assistance. King 
Chandra Sena then immediately repaired to where that 
Rishi dwelt, and begged his assistance and advice. In reply 
to the King’s entreaties, Matra Rishi said to him—‘ Go thou 
and aU thy subjects and bathe in the Varltha S^igar at 
Vasant-pikr, and thou shalt be cured. * The King then did 
as the Rishi directed, and was cured.” 

It is also recorded that, in ancient times a leper Bhil 
was cured by bathing in the same Sdgar. 

Now, in the above, besides the mere interest connected 
with the legend, we hate an historical point confirmed from 
two different and independent sources. In my account of 
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Chats4 I stated that Champ4vati was one of the ancient 
names of that place; and again, here, in the legend above 
quoted, we find Chandra Sena mentioned as the King of 
Champ^vati Nagara, at the time when BA,gh^ra was 
called Vasant-piir; and, moreover, we find the period in 
question attributed to the Dtcapar-yug. The mention 
of the Dwdpar-yug is, of course, a mere Pauranic ex¬ 
aggeration and absurdity, but it seems to show that the 
period in which Bftghera was called Vesant-pfir, and 
Chatsfi was called Champ^vati, must have been very remote, 
and that the period of the reign of Chandra Sena, who is re¬ 
corded as the king of Cliampavati at that time, must have 
been very ancient indeed. 

I have also stated in my report on Chatsfi that the 
first and original name of Chatsh was Tamba-vati, and 
that it was founded by Gandharba Sena, who is said to 
have been the fatlier of Vikramhditya of Ujjain. 

Now, in severjil ancient traditions, more especially in the 
genealogies of the ancient kings of Malwa collected by 
Wilford and Tod, it is recorded tliat Gandharba Kdpa w'as a 
king of MMwa (about the commencement of the first 
century before our era), and that he was sucxjeeded by 
Vikram^tditya, and that the latter vnssuceecMlcd by Chandra 
Sena. It is therefore evident that the Gandliarba llupa 
of the Malwa traditions is identienl with the Gandharba 
Sena of Tamba-vati of the Chatsu traditions, and also 
that the Chandra Sena of Malwa is identical with the 
Chandra Sena of Champtivati (or Chatsh) of the B^tghera 
traditions. We have thus here a verification of three im¬ 
portant, but hitherto doubtful, points in Indian history, 
and moreover we have herein also a sort of indirect proof 
of the actual existence of the first Yikramaditya of IJjjain, 
which has of late years been doubted and called in question, 
nay, even absolutely denied; and we have thus also obhiined 
some new data by which to determine the perkxl of the reigu 
of this VikramMitya. Now% if it could be proved, with any 
certainty, that Gandharba Rhpa or Gandharba Sena reigned 
about the commencement of the first-century before Christ, it 
would naturally follow that his successor in these traditions— 
namely, VikramMitya—must have reigned about the middle 
of the same century; and that the date of B. C. bTs formerly 
attributed to him, is correct; and also that Chandra Sena, whom 
these traditions make to be the successor of VikramMitya, 
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must therefore have reigned about the close of the first 
century before Christ. 

But, on the other hand, the foundation of the ancient 
city of ChandrA,vati (now Jh^blrap^itan), is generally attributed 
to Chandra Sena of MMwa, and who, in this case also, is 
made to be the immediate successor of the traditionally 
famous VikramMitya of Ujjain. But the question here 
arises, were the possessions of this King Chandra Sena so 
extensive that he could have been king of Champ^vati 
(or Chatsh) and Chandr4vati at one and the same time ? or 
that a king whose capital was where ChatsA now is could 
have founded Chandr^vati, which is 150 miles distant to. 
the south of the former ? 

General Cunningham, in his former report on Chan- 
dr^vati' makes, certain remarks on the subject of the 
probable approximate date of the foundation of that ancient 
city, which I will now quote. He refers, by the way, to 
certain coins which he found there, which are allowed to be 
of the most ancient type of coinage yet found in India. He 
says: “These coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the 
place was occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena; but 
as none of the existing ruins would appear to be older than 
the sixth or seventh century A. D., it is not improbable that 
the city may have been refounded by Chandra Sena, and 
named after himself, Chandr^vati. I think it nearly certain 
that it must have been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of 
Sandrabatis; and if so, the tradition which assigns its 
foundation to the beginning of the Christian era would seem 
to be correct.” 

Now, it is evidently General Cunningham’s opinion that 
Chandrhvati was only refounded by Chandra Sena, probably 
about the sixth century A. D.* But the Sandrabatis of 
Ptolemy is only the Greek equivalent of Chandribvati, in 
exactly the same manner as Sandracottos and Sandra- 
coptos were only the Greek equivalents of the name of 
Chandra Gupta. It is, therefore, beyond doubt that ChandrL 
vati must have been in existence at least as early as the time 


1 See General Cunningham’s Archmological Koport, 1864-G5, Vol. II., pp. 264 and 26S. 

* [Mr. Carlleyle has misapprehended what I said about thefoundafcion of Chandravnti. 1 
refer the ruins of the existing temples to the 6th or 7th century A.D., but I have nowhere 
referred Chandra Sena to that date. On the contrary, I refer the original fonnduUou to 
some time before B.C. 600, and its refouuding and renaming to the boginuing of the 
Christian era, under Chandra Sena, the successor of VikramKditya of Malwalj— A. C. 
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of Ptolemy, A. D. 130 to 140, if not before it. It appears, 
therefore, somewhat strange that a king called Chandra Sena 
should have, in the sixth century, refounded a city called 
Chandr4vati but which had already existed, under the 
very same name, four or five centuries before his time ! Now, 
here we have in one tradition the period of Chandra Sena’s 
reign placed in the Dwapar-yitg^ in the clouds of the 
mythical ages, while other more reliable authorities place 
Chandra Sena in the latter part of the first century before 
Christ; and lastly. General Cunningham, gives us the sixth 
century of the Christian era as the probable period of 
Chandra Sena’s reign. And the worst of it is that, wherever 
we place Chandra Sena, thither he must also drag the 
unfortunate Vikramhditya and Gandharba Sena alias Gan- 
dharba Efipa along with him! Could anything be more 
puzzling and confounding ? But the confusion does not end 
here, but only becomes worse confounded; for Tod tells us 
of another Chandra Sena, who was king of CliandrA-vati at 
the same time that Bboja was king of Dhar in A. D. 1035.* 

Thus, wo have here a fourth date for the reign of 
a Chandra Sena; and between the first and the last 
period assigned to this mucli-hustled-about king, there is a 
difference of a few ages of the woild’s existence. General 
Cunningham, I believe, entirely discredits or denies the 
existence of a Vikramhditya In B. C. 57,“ and holds that 
what is commonly . called the Vikrarailditya era com¬ 
menced during the reign of the Indo-Seythic King Kanishka, 
but was only revived by a V^ikram^ditya of Uj jain, who lived 
between the 5th and 6th centuries, or perhaps about A. D. 
500, contemporarily with Kalidas. Thus, we have both 
Vikramhditya and Chandra Sena placed near the sixth 
century by General Cunningham, and, as a matter of course, 
Gandharba Rfipa alias Gandharba Sena must follow them 
thither. But Tod tells us of another Raja Bhoja who 
lived in A. D. 005. Now, if it were possible that tliis 
was the Raja Bhoja of Dhar who was contemporary with 
Raja Chandra Sena of Chandrfivati, then w'e should have 
the unfortunate Chandra Sena dragged off again into the 
7th century 1 My idea, and the only I’easonabic; explanation 
that I can give, is that there were several Bhojas, several 

* See "Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. I, nud Tod’s Rajasthan. 

* On the contrary I never doubted that the Sam vat of VikniniAditya wus founded by 
a Vikrarnlditya; but I think it highly probable that he was Indo-Scythian Prince who bore 
that Indian title.—. A, Cunningham. 
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Chandra Senas, and several Vikramddityas, which has 
created all the conf usion^ But how about QandharbaRhpa 
alias Gandharba Sena? Were there also several kings 
of this name ? Or is he to be left alone in the lurch, to fish 
for himself ? 

General Cunningliara, in his report on Dehli (ArchoBO- 
logical Report for 1&62-63, Vol. I, page 164), says that 
B&gh^ra, which he also calls Baehera, was* founded by 
Bach Deo, or Vacha Raja, the son of Kama PW Tomar 
(which would have been in the ninth century). But all I can 
say is, that the people of B^lgh&ra itself knew nothing 
of the name of their towm as Baehera, and denied that 
it had ever l)een the name of the place; and they seemed 
to know nothing of Bach Deo, or Vacha Raja, as its founder. 
Tn fact, all the accounts which I obtained on the spot 
tended to show that B^gh^ra must have existed as an 
ancient and sacred plaee for many centuries previous to 
the time pE Bacli Deo, and long befoi*e even the first of the 
Tomara family existed. Bagli^^rais the common name for 
either “a tiger’s whelp” or “a young tiger,” or “a leopard,” 
in the northern parts of Eajputana; and it is the same word 
as hagheldt or baghnutd, or boghaitdy which have 
the same meaning. In fact, bdgherdy or bagheld, is 
simply a corruption of vagherdt which is the same as 
the Sanskrit vydghra, whicli means “ a tiger;” and, as I 
have ahea<lv stated that the ancient name of Baghhia 
was Vydghra which means “ the tiger,” it is very evident 
that tlm modern name of the place has the same meaning, 
or it would appear as if it wTre intended to indicate that 
the present towm of B*\gh6ra was “the whelp,” or 
descendant, of the old towm of Vydghra,” or “the tiger! * 
It is therefore plainly evident that the name of the place 
can have nothing in the world to do with that of Bach Deo. 

The town of Bftgh^ra stands on the southern bank of 
the large artificial lake or tank called the Vardha Sdgar, 
as already before mentioned. The dimensions of the 
Vardha Sdgar are 1,600 feet in length from east to west, 
by 900 feet from north to south. About a quarter of a 


1 For Instance, of the more northern Bais Kajas, there aw two Bhojas mentioned 
in a Benares copper-plate-namely, one who lived about A. D. 875, and who is also 
mentioned in a Pehewa inscription, and is supposed to be also mentioned in a Owalior 
inscription ; and another Bboja, of the Benares copper-plato, who lired about A. D. 920, 

1 But baehh^a, in Hi.idi, also means “ a whelp," or « ealf," or « foaV’ or the young 
of any animaland therefore, eeon if the name of the place had b^n JfocAwa, it would 
still have very ^learly the same meaning as wWeh means the whete of a tigm*. 
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mile to the west of the Var^ha S4gar, there is another 
reservoir of water, known as the SanMdik-ka-kund, and 
so called after a Rishi named Sank^dik Rishi. At the 
back, or to the south side of the town, a small river runs, 
which is now called the Dhngar, but which is said to have 
been formerly known and classically famed in the JPurdnaa 
undeiC, the name of the Bawa Nadlii. This river joins 
the Banas, ^near Tisalpur. About a mile to the south-west 
of the town of Bflghera, there is a small rocky hill, 400 
feet in height, which is called Brahmani Mata Dungri. 
In this hill there is a cave called Bharat-ka-gopha, or 
Bharat’s cave, which is about 50 feet in height, 15 
feet in depth, and 10 feet in breadth. The entrance 
is closed up by a wall, through which there is a curious 
little, doorway only 3 feet in height by 4 feet in breadth. 

A large temple dedicated to the Vardha Avatdr stands 
on the southern bank of the Varfiha Sagar at Baghera; but 
unfortunately this temple is of comparatively modern erec¬ 
tion, or only about a hundred and fifty years old, as it was 
built after the death of Aurangzeb, who is said to have de¬ 
stroyed a very amdent temple at Baghera, which was also de¬ 
dicated to the Vardha Acatdr. The present temple contains 
no inscription of any kind. 

It is, at any rate, most certain that a very ancient and 
celebrated temple of the Vardha Avatar formerly existed at 
B^ghdra, which Aurangzeb has the credit, or rather discredit, 
of destroying. Had this temple but been permitted to exist 
up to the present time, what grand arcliitecture and gorgeous 
sculpture might not have been displayed to the ravished eyes 
of the archseologist, and what ancient inscrijjtions might he 
not have found there, revealing whole pages of lost Indian 
history I But, alas 1 the Muhammadan has destroyed all I 

Near the Varliha Mandar there stands a stone pillar, or 
monolith, 15 feet in height and 10 inches in diameter, square 
below and octagonal above, and with a square flat capital. 
This pillar the natives of the place say is very old, and that 
in bygone days all marriage contracts were made beside it, 
without any lurther ceremonies except as a matter of choice. 
A traditional saying concerning this pillar is preserved in the 
following couplet:— 

“ Sacha Bhagat parne nahin math m handhe mor, 

Barne lawe par hi hare JBdghcra dur** 
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" The truly righteous man requireth neither rite nor spell^ 

The hymeneal crovrti upon his honest brow to bind; 

And marriage bonds, though firmly clenched elsewhere, by book and 
bell, 

On hallowed ground at B%h6ra their quick release will find.^* 

I believe this pillar in reality to have been either a Bud- 
ahist monolith, surmounted by the figure of a lion, or else 
d Vishnavite pillar, with the figure of a vardha^ or boar, on 
the top of it, like the ])illar at Eran. 

The release from such obligations on Hindus as those of 
marriage, obtained by a visit to, or residence at, Bfi,gh^ra, 
affords a parallel to the release from all the obligations and 
caste regulations usually binding upon Hindus which is ac¬ 
tually allowed to all pilgrims or devotees while on a visit 'to 
the shrine of Jagannalh at Pfiri, in Orissa, And tlie license 
in both cases proceeds from tlie same cause, namely, the 
present existence of Vishnavite rites and probable 1‘ormer 
existence of Buddhism at Bdgh^ra, and the well-ascertained 
former prevalence of both the Vishnavite creed and Buddhism 
at Puri. 

The jDarticular tradition connected with this “ raamage 
pillar ” at Bi\ghera, however, at once brought to my mind the 
“stones of lioda,” “oracular stones,” “oath stones,” and 
stones at which secret betrothals or marriage contracts were 
made, which existed in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Within the town of Baghera, near the remains of the site of 
some former ancient temple, there are five stone pillars stand¬ 
ing erect, of which one is large and the other four smaller.* 
The larger pillar stands close to the site of the old temple, 
and is about 12 feet in height and about 6 inches square. It 
is surmoimted by a capital shaped like a cone, or half cylinder, 
with the convexity of the curve turned upwards, and with a 
sort of flange, or cornice, or beading, projecting from its lower 
edges ; but the most curious feature about the big pillar is 
that it is encircled by two iron bands, the first about 8 feet 
from the base, and the second about 10 inches higher up. 
The other four pillars are situated together in a group at the 
distance of about 13 feet from the large pillar. These smaller 
pillars are each 5 feet in height and 4 indies square. They 
are of the same shape as the large pillar, and have also the 
same kind of top or capital; but they differ from the large 
pillar in the fact that each of them is perforated, transversely, 
by two square holes, each of these holes being about 2 inches 


' See Plate XVT for a sketch of these Are {ullars, 
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in diametef. The natives of B^ghfera say that it was at these 
pillars that the marriage of Dulha Rai {alias Prince Tej- 
Karan Kachhwilha of Gwalior) to Maroni (the daughter 
of Raja Ranmal) took place, which event happened about 
A. D. 1106. 

General Cunningham, in his former report on Gwalior, 
calls Ranmal “the Baja of Deosa,” and says that the mar¬ 
riage of Dulha Rai and Maroni took place “ at Deosa.” ^ Now, 
the only way of explaining this discrepancy that I can see 
is by supposing that the marriage rites and ceremonies were 
performed at B4gh^ra, while the marriage festivities were 
celebrated at Deosa. 

With regard to the pillars themselves, although they do 
not appear to be very ancient, still I think it possible, from 
their shape, that they may have belonged to some Buddhist 
establishment of late date, and may have formed portions of 
a Buddhist railing. 

It is now time that I should say something in particular 
about the temple dedicated to the Vardha Avatar^ which 
is situated on the bank of the Varaha S4gar at B^gh^ra. 
This temple, as I stated before, is modern, and replaced a 
more ancient one, which is said to have been destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. It is of smaller size and of much 

f lainer construction than the great temple of Thoda, which 
described in my report on that place. The Varaha tem¬ 
ple at B^gh^ra consists simply of a sanctum, wdth a portico 
in front of it. The stone pillars of the portico are plain and 
four-sided. The walls of the sanctum are of stone, but are 
plain and unadorned. The sikar^ or conical spire, which 
surmounts the sanctum, is of stone, Imt it has very little 
about it that can be called ornamentation. This temple con¬ 
tains a statue or image of the Vardha Avatdr, or “ Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnh.” It is a large stone figure of a boar, 
between 3 and 4 feet in length, and has a small human 
figure on the top of it. The boar was, however, so covered 
with tinsel and drapery that it w^as difficult to judge of the 
exact attitude and proportions of it; and the Vishnavite 
priests, or pujdris, will not permit any one but themselves 
to approach near the image. The Vishnavite worship is con¬ 
stantly being carried on here. Lights are being constantly 
burned in the temple and incense frequently offered up and 

» S«e General Canningham’a Arohaologt«al Report! for 1864-65, article “Gwalior,” Vol II 
pp, 876 and 877. 
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the sound of the shell and the cymbals is heard at morning 
and evening. 

The town of Bllgh^ra csontains about 600 houses and 
about 3,000 in^bitsmts. Banyas, Brahmans, and Eajputs 
form the majority of the population; but of these the Banyas 
are by far the most numerous. The majority of the popula¬ 
tion are attached to the Vishnava form of rcli^on. 

A pole-axe, of a veiy peculiar shape, is carried as a weapon 
by the people about Bagh^ra. The blade is shaped like a 
broad wedge in front, behind which it contracts by a curve 
above and below to a narrow neck. But the greatest pecu¬ 
liarity of this weapon is that it is fastened into the stick or 
pole to which it is attached, after the manner of some stone 
and bronze-celts, instead of being slipped over the stick by 
means of a ring, as most modern axes are.' 

The old seer of B^gh^ra was equal to 26 of the present 
daypfir paiM. 

I have before said that the country to the north and west 
of Thoda, and towards Biigh^ra, is for many miles one vast 
grassy plain or prairie— a> sort of sea of grass; and that 
the long thick grass is inhabited by innumerable wM boar. 
It is in this boar-inhabited, grassy plain, 12 miles to the west 
of Thoda, that B^ghdra is situated. It is only some distance 
beyond and to the west of Bdgh^ra that the actual desert 
commences. This then is, par excellencet tbe country of 
the wild boar; and here therefore was a fitting place in 
which to locate the Vardha Avatdr of Vishnfi. But what 
was the purpose of this otherwise strange Amtdr ? It was to 
rescue the earth from the waters of a deluge: Vishnfi was the 
“ Biluvian Saviour.’* He is supposed, in the form of a boar, 
to have raised up the earth out of the waters on his powerful 
aprine tusks. I^ow, it is not only in its natural, but also in 
ite geological features, that this vast grassy plain bears a 
resemblance to a great sea, with mountainous islands scatter¬ 
ed here and there on the distant horizon; for there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that either during the newer pliocene or 
perhaps the post-pliocene, or the early part of the recent 
period of geologists, not only the desert, but also the flat, 
mtermontane plains of BAjputAna, were an actual sea, or 
formed part of the ocean, but which was dotted over, here 


* In mlity. two of Iron, oiirved baokwar^f erom the two posterior corners of tbe back 

of the blade ^ lea^g an h^ttowypace between, nntil thegfoeet tc^tba:, where 

tbe; are flze4 into the handle. 
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and there, witH a soft of archipelago of motmtainous 
islands occnriing at long inte^aJs; and that this sea became 
gradually dried up, partly by the silting Tip of rivets, partly 
by the formation of sandy dunes and great drifts of sand at 
their mouths, and partly by the gradual raising of the fevel 
of the sea-bottom by volcanic forces,—such, for instance, as 
affected the seaboard of Kachh, or Cutch, and the course of 
the mouths of the Indui&, within the memory of the present 
race of inhabitants. 

Now, considering the enormously remote period, as yet 
but little realised, at trhich the pre-historic races of mankind 
may first have appeared upon the earth,—^that India is 
proved to have been at one time occupied by some of these 
rude pre-historic races,—^that these pre-historic races were 
certainly the predecessors of other races of man whom we 
now, for convenience sake, term “aborigines,’* and that 
these sorcalled aborigines, again, were in their turn in¬ 
truded upon and confined as to their area of habitation by 
Turanian colonies from the north, who constituted the basis 
of the Dravidian and Sudra races of India,—^and lastly, that the 
Turanian settlers were, in their turn, conquered and subjected 
by Aryan colonies, who are now represented by the three 
higher castes of what we call Hindus,—considering, I say, all 
these remarkable circumstances, which I believe no enlight¬ 
ened scientific man of the .present day can for a moment 
doubt to have been actual facte, I think it is extremely likely 
that a tradition of the desiccation of the region which we 
now call RAjputAna, which, though probably gradual on the 
whole, may have been sudden either in its first commence¬ 
ment or towards its terminal completion, may have been 
handed down from one successive occupant race to another, 
until that tradition became embodied in the mythology of 
the country, until by degrees the mysterious powers which 
raised this region of the land out of the waters of a sea were 
attributed to aupematural interference, which was at length, 
in mythological phrasedogy, concentrated in the special and 
miraculous action of one single supernatural bemg as an 
impersonification of the Divinity; and such is Vishnfi of Hindu 
mytholo^, the “ Pr^erver ” and the “ Diluvian Saviour.” 

But it may be asked why, even allowing all this to be 
true, the locality of BAghfera in particular should be sdeeted 
as the point at which, mythologically speaking, the initiatorjr 
action of this miracle manifested itself, or, to speak in scien- 
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tific terms, the desiccation of a sea^-bottom first began to 
show itself by the resultant addition to the area of dry land ? 
In reply to this, I have the following suggestive remarks to 
make, derived from personal observation in the very region 
of '^Mch I have been speaking, 

Rftjput^na has often been imagined by those who have 
either not visited it at all, or who have not observed its 
features, to be for the most part a sandy desert. But this 
is not the case. The general character of what is called 
R^jput^na is that of a vast plain, in some parts as fiat as a 
table, and in other parts rolling or undulating, or broken; 
and out of which plain detached ranges and OToups of moun¬ 
tains or isolated hills rise abruptly at longer or shorter 
intervals. In many places the plains, extending between 
detached mountain ranges, are very low, and either of an 
oozy or fenny nature, or formed of stiff, kankary clay; and 
these low plains are almost invariably either covered with a 
saline efflorescence, or else dotted with shallow lakes or 
jheels, which are, for the most part, either brackish or abso¬ 
lutely salt. In other parts of Rhjpiitftna, however, and ex¬ 
tending beyond it towards the north-west,—such, for instance, 
as the region to the west of Jaypur, Ajmer, and Jodhpur,— 
the character of the country is that of a vast sandy desert, 
with only a few bare, isolated, rocky hills rising solitary 
here and there. • 

But there are also certain other parts of RAjpufflna 
which possess very peculiar characteristics, differing in many 
respects from any of the former. In such parts of the 
countiy, the soil is composed either of alluvium or of gravel. 
Where it is composed of alluvium, the surface is covert with 
a growth of thick rank gra«s. Now, it is on the surface 
of these two last-mentioned formations, the gravelly and the 
alluvial, that we find the remains of the earliest human settle¬ 
ments ; while on the salt plains, and in the sandy desert 
parts, we find no remains of the occupation of man, older 
than the middle ages of man’s history, but where in general 
the majority of the human settlements are even of compara* 
tively recent date. 

As illustrations in proof of these statements, I may men¬ 
tion that on the saHne plains to the north of Jaypur, or be¬ 
tween Jaypur and Sambhar to the south, and Madhupur, 
TJneha Pah4r, and Sikar to the north, I could neither find 
nor hear of the remains of human settlements which were 
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older ttan what we may, for conyenience sake, call the mid¬ 
dle ages of Indian history, and the commencement of which 
may he dated, say, from about the beginning of the Christian 
era; while in the gravelly country, which extends from the 
south of Lav&n to Chatsu, and from Cbatsii, still further 
south to Lawa, and again in the alluvial grassy country 
which extends from the south of Lawa to BAgh^ra and 
Thoda and Visalp4r on the BanAs River, and from thence east¬ 
wards, north-eastwards, and southwards, towards the Kar- 
kota, Ranthambhawar, Bundi, and Chitor ranges of hills, 
I found the remains of 4he most ancient human settlements 
in this part of India. But to the south and west, and for 
a shorter distandS also to the east of this latter region again, 
where the country for some distance assumes the appearance 
of a bare and barren, arid, stony plain, interspaced here and 
there, at long intervals, with a few equally bare hills (but 
which still, for all that, cannot be called a desert), I again 
met with a hiatus in, or cessation of, the remains of any very 
ancient settlements, and which do not recur again until one 
proceeds some distance still further either eastwards or south¬ 
wards. The same rule—namely, the absence of any really 
very ancient remains—will also apply, in a general sense, to 
the great desert which lies to the west. The occurrence 
of a few cairns, or a solitary cromlech, which are not 
settlements, on a few of the detached mountain ranges 
in parts of the above-mentioned tracts, does not in any way 
militate against my arguments; for these remains (few as 
they are) are supposed to be the work of a scattered race of 
people who preceded the regular settlers; and, besides, the 
det^hed mountmn ranges on which they may sparingly bo 
found were, without doubt, at some ancient or remote period, 
merely rocky islancls, rising out of a sea, and which were, 
here and there (where large enough), probably scantily in¬ 
habited by a few rude half-savage beings, who would navi¬ 
gate from one rooky island to the other, in rude canoes, in 
order to bury their dead, or for any other purpose, as occasion 
might require. 

From all that has been instanced above, we may therefore 
infer that that portion of the country, in these regions, which 
is distinguished either by a somewhat elevated gravelly soil, 
or by a (except during the rains) dry alluvial soil, covered 
with a growth of thick grass, is that which was first recbimed 
from the sea. Now Bkghbra is situated in the region where 
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t^s aUuvjal soil prevails, and it is surrounded by a luxuriant 
growth of grass; wMte it is, nevertheless, within a moderate 
distance froip the sai^y desert, which begins to commence 
to the west of it, between Ajm^ and Jodhpdr. Farther, 
with regard to this hin^ of alluvial soU, I believe it to be the 
result of an aggregation of alluvium, formed by ancient fresh¬ 
water lakes and rivers, which were inteiipittently affected by 
the high tidal waters of a sea; and in the case of a desicca¬ 
tion of a sea-bottom by a general rising of the land, I con¬ 
sider that such a locality as this would be oije of the first 
portions of the plain country to be changed into perfectly 
dry land by the draining of its shallow fresh-water lakes, 
which were thus also no longer affected by the tidal waters 
of the sea, and thus well fitted for immediate human inhabit¬ 
ation. And I therefore consequently believe the neighbour¬ 
hood of B&gh4ra to have been one of the first localities on the 
plains which were raised above and beyond the influences of the 
retiring sea, which I believe to have, at a remote period, covered 
the greater portion of the intermontane plains of R^ljput&na. 

Such a spot would therefore naturally become celebrated 
and mixed up with mythological traditions, in connection 
with the recovery of the land from the waters of the sea, 
through the agency of some apparently supernatural power. 
And hence the allegorical fable of the mythological diluvian 
preserver, Vishnfi, taking the form of one of the wild boars 
of these alluvial grassy plains, and rooting up the earth out 
of the waters and bearing it up on his tusks. 

T^e name of Vishnfi, I think, might have originally meant 
** the tusked,” as it may be derived from viahem^ in Sanskrit, 
which signifies “ a tusk,” rather than from vish, or vishwat 
“ all-pervading” or “ multiform.” 

The somewhat similar tradition concerning the demon 
DhundUj.the Typhon of the desert, who was overcome 
and slain by Knvalfiyfiswa, as quoted by General Cunning¬ 
ham in his former report on Bhundar, near Jaypur,^ is 
evidently only another later form or version of the sam© 
mythological allegory. 

The ancient Druids of Britain preserved the celebration 
of a mythos of exactly similar import to that of the Vardl^a 
Avatdr of Vishnfi,—namely, the dragging of the Jfanc out 
of the Great JOm Gadam, and his ;—^the Jfanct 

or AmnCf accqrding to some, signifying the “ Mundane 

* S«9 CtimuDgIia]n''s Ar^htwkigicdlBfpprt, Vol. II, pp. 261 & 262 . 
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Island/* while according to others it was the name of a 
mythological monster like a bearer, which was fabled to 
hare burrowed through, or undermined, the mighty bank or 
dam which issuppos^ to hare held the waters back within 
bounds, and thus let the floods m upon the earth; but from 
which, as I before mentioned, Eu G-adarn, (or “ Hu the 
Mighty,” the Tishnh of the Bruids) with his oxen, eventu¬ 
ally rescued it. And theuj also, Evoyvan and Bwyvaeh, the 
arkite patriarchs (male and female), stepped forth out of the 
cave, or ark, or womb of concealment (the “arkite cromlech” 
of the Bruidic initiations), in which they had been guarded 
Ceridwerif ttie Bruidical Ceres or arkite great mother of 
all. 
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18-~VI8iALPtfE AND VANAPtR. 

VisALP^R is an old town, which was founded by Visala Deva, 
the grandfather of Prithvi Baja, and is situated about 7 
miles to the south-west by south from Thoda, and at the 
south-western corner of the Thoda or Girwar - mountain 
ranges It lies right in the mouth of a great chasm-like 
gorge, which cuts the range in two transversely, and runs 
through it eastwards, to a place called Mahal, where 
there are the remains of a middle-aged, or rather compara¬ 
tively modern, palace of the Sisodias, and which is 
situated about miles to the south-east by south from 
Thoda, and about 10 or 11 miles to the north of Deolee. 
The Rivers Dai, or Dayi, and Khari, here join the Ban^, 
forming a “ triveni,” and their united streams then run 
through this pass from the west and pass through to the east 
of the range. The pass is very narrow at each end, with 
high precipitous cliffs of rock closely approaching each other 
from the opposite sides, but it widens out into a great 
mountain-girded amphitheatre in the centre, where the 
River Bantls in the rainy season forms a great lake, called 
the Ana Sdgar^ or Vana Sdgar ; but even during the 
dry season, within the basin in this pass, the river water 
remains in long, continuous, deep pools, which near the R4j 
Mahal end are said to be almost unfathomable. Indeed, the 
people say that no one has ever been able to fathom the great 
pool at this place, which is shut into a narrow gorge between 
the perpendicular rocky sides of the mountains, which here 
almost close upon each other; in fact, the pass at each end 
looks as if the mountains had been rent asunder by volcanic 
force, while the wide central amphitheatre looks like a voD 
canic basin. The hiUs, or rather mountains, here are very 
lofty and precipitous. They form one continuous range, or 
rather one huge continuous mountain, which is called 
Girwar, showing only a few separate crests, here and there, 
all the way from Thoda to Visalpffr and R5,j Mahal, a dis¬ 
tance of between 7 and 8 mEes; and the edges of the 
whole summit of this mountain range are lined and defended 
by a fortification wall, or a nearly continuous wall running 
round its top, witR the remains of a citadel situated about 
the centre of the range, and originally a waUed-in town in a 
gorge at both ends of the range, but of which Thoda alone 
BtUl exists at the northern end, while the deserted site of the 
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now nameless city, which I believe to have been called 
Vanapdr, at the southern end, is now simply a jungly 
waste. This was the great mountain fastness of the Bhoda 
tribe, who, when hard pressed, could retire upwards in a 
body to a fortified mountain fastness about 7 miles in length 
by about from a quarter or half a mile to 2 miles in breadth. 
The inhabitants of Visalpfir say that the fortifications on the 
heights were in existence before Visalpfir was founded. 

The situation of the site of the nameless town in the 
gorge at the southern end of the range, is very much like 
that of Nain in many respects. A wall, which runs across 
the mouth of the gorge from mountain side to mountain side, 
shuts this gorge in from the basin through which the Triveni 
flows; and from the triangular enclosed space within this 
wall, a zigzag causeway runs’up the most accessible part of 
the mountain side, to the fortified heights above. With the 
exception of the wall, which closes in the gorge, and the 
remains of the razed sites of a few buildings, and a few 
mounds, there is nothing else remaining of this old town. 
The zigzag climbing or ascending causeway, before men¬ 
tioned, was the only means by which anything bulky or 
weighty could be taken up to the heights above, as the whole 
mountain mass of Girwar is nearly everywhere perfectly in¬ 
accessible, except in three or four places, or to a man climb¬ 
ing with hands and feet together. From that portion of the 
Girwar heights which overhangs the Jain temple on the hill¬ 
side above Thoda, one can also ascend by a path to the forti¬ 
fications above; but everywhere else the range is simply a 
precipitore mountain wall. Were it not for the total want 
of any springs of water on the summit of the range, a war¬ 
like tribe, taking refuge on these heights, would simply be 
unassailable. Now, near the remains of the citadel on the 
centre of the range there is a large dry tank, of masonry 
(before mentioned) but I fear it would be often dry, as 
I saw it,—except during the rains. The height of the highest 
crests of this range cannot be less than considerably upwards 
of 2,000 feet, but probably somewhat near 3,000 feet. From 
the highest summit one has the most extensive view that I 
have ever yet seen in India. Towards the west one has an 
unlimited view in the direction of the desert beyond Ajmer, 
and towards the east one fancies one can see as far as 
Eanthambhawar. To the north one can see the Jaypur 
range of hills, and to the south one may imagine that one 

my report oa 'Hioda. 
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sees in the distance the ^sition of UdaypAr and the blue 
summits around Chitor; while Tonk and Deoli appear to be 
almost below one, at a comparatively short distance off. 

This great range is, as. I said before, cut through and 
across, from east to west, towards its southern end, by the 
great pass and basin through which the united streams or 
triveni of. the Ban&s, Dai, and Khare Bivers flow. To the 
south of this pass the range becomes broken up into isolated 
peaks and separate ridges, some of which are still of con¬ 
siderable height. One isolated peaked mountain, occupying a 
central position at the southern end of the basin, and which 
is called tlie Kakrap61 Mountain, I should say cannot be 
much less than 3,000 feet above the sea. The range 
terminates within about 6 miles of Deoli. * The jungle 
between Visalpflr and Bhj Mahal is said formerly t5 
have been full of tigers, but the officers of the Deoli Force 
have done much towards lessening their number by shooting 
them. We were warned, however to be on our guard at night, 
as the natives said that tigers came dowm every night to the 
water to drink. 

The fortified mountain fastness between Thoda and 
Visalpflr, as I have already said, originally belonged to 
the Dhoda tribe, one of the thirty-six royal races or India. 
It next came into the possession of the Solankis, and of the 
Chohans under Visala Deva and Frithvi Bl&ja. Afterwards 
it passed successively through the hands of the Solankis, the 
Sisodias, and a chief called Kalhan, until, like many other 
places, it was included among their many stolen possessions 
by the greedy Eachhw^has. I was infomied by the natives 
of Thoda and Visalphr tliat a powerful chief, whom they 
called Khal Khan or Kallian, and who is said to have rebellea 
against one of the Delhi monarchs, had at one time taken 
refuge in this fortified hill fastness, and held it for some 
time. Although this name might possibly represent some 
Musalman name, such as Kali Khan, stiU I believe that it 
really refers to the famous Grahilot or Sisodia chieftain 
Kilhana, who was the maternal uncle of Someswara^ the father 
of Frithvi Eaja. 

There is a fine old temple in Visalpflr, 8itu$,ted clhse 
under the hillside at the entrance to the pass, which, I 
was happy to find, had not. been destroyjBd by the Muham¬ 
madans. In this fine old.temple, grey, mouldy, and hoary- 
looking with age, we found several inscriptions, of which 
there were two large and the r^t short inscriptions, which 
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were all, with one exception, of the time of Prithvi E/aja; 
the former dated, respectiTely, one in Samvat 1231, and 
another in 1244. The name of Prithvi Eaja himself 

is plainly mentioned ip the last-named inscription.^ 

There is also a cave temple, or rather a cave, in which 
temples or shrines have been built, within a two-storied 
screen or facing. of masonry in the face of the rock, in 
the side of the mountain at the entrance to the pass, im¬ 
mediately opposite to the town of Visalphr. I consider this 
to have been the cave of Vana llishi, who is famed in the 
traditions of Visalphr, and who is said to have dwelt on the 
banks of the river here. Put with the exception of the 
bases of some of the pillars (which appear to be older than 
the rest), the whole of the structures in the cave appear to 
be modern, and therefore hardly worthy of particular notice 
here, except from the mere fact of their being in a cave and 
connected with ancient traditions.^ I fancy that this must 
be the cave referred to by Tod, under the name of “ the 
cave of Gokama,” in some remarks on the vicinity of Thoda, 
or “ Tonk Thoda,” as he calls it, in his Personal Narrative.” 
At the end of the second volume of his Annals of Rajasthan, 
he says “ The sacred cave of Gokarna, celebrated in the 
history 3 the great Chohan king Beesaldeo” [Visala D^va] 
“ of Ajmer, is also worth notice.”® But what makes this 
identification pretty certain is that, in an inscription on a left- 
hand pillar in the vestibule of the temple of Visala Deva, 
dated Samvat 1244, there is^ mention made of t§ri Gokarnna 
mandap2, or the shrine of Sri Goharunua. Another inscrip¬ 
tion on a pillar on the same side of tlie temple, dated Samvat 
1231, commences with the words Rhm i§ri, Gokarlla ndgh- 
vasV**! presume this Gokarlla to be the same as Gokarnna, 
and to be simply another form of the same name. Another 
short inscription of two lines on the left-hand side of the 
entrance of the temple commences with the words “ Swasti 
D^a Sri Gokarnnasgadu,” and the remainder runs as follows: 
“ Sri Rajdputra Gdlhanq, awudmampranamgati Samvat 1244 
Srdvanaptamvani.” The same term Srdvanapiartwam occurs 
also, immediately after the date, in the larger inscription 


1 See ftlso a separate drawing of one of the beautiful pillars in the temple in Plate XX. 


® See plate XVII for a detailed plan of this cave. 

» This quotation is from page 6?8 of the second volume of Tod’s Sajatihan, but I 
regret that 1 was unable to obtain the first vohime iu order to learn what Tod therein 
sajs concerning Visala D^va in connection with the cave of Qoksrna. 


4 1 read the openwg words as "JDdsa l^ri 
—A. C. . 


QoJe<tUentt.”—~^e plate XXI, Upper Inscription. 
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which mentions the name of Prithvi Raja. This term, frbm 
all that I can learn, would appear to mean tlie end of the 
month of Sravaiia, when the stin is in the north, 

The inscription of Prithvi Raja opens as follows ; **SwaHi 
Smnnsta Rdjdvali samdlankvaia {pvmmdlankshava?)parama 
JBh Uaraka mahdrdjd dhirdja paramesora0ri: Prithvi Rdja 
Phva rdjotatratasmmu kdl^ Samvat 1244 SravanaptaruvamP 

The other long inscription, dated has already 

been mentioned. But, besides these, there are several other 
short inscriptions:— 

1.—A somewhat defaced inscription of a single line on a 
right-liand pillar within the entrance of the temple, 
in exactly the same characters as the larger inscrip¬ 
tion of Prithvi Raja. 

2. —An inscription of three short lines on one of the pil¬ 

lars in the vestibule of the temple, which reads as 
“Jbpi AchpantadhajaP 

3. —^Another short inscription of two lines on one of the 

vestibule pillars, which reads as ^*Ndvva GnhihntP 

4. —^A fourth inscription of three lines, which consists 

simply of th« word ^^Ndva,** thre.e times repeated. 

Although the present town of Visalphr is decidiKily an¬ 
cient, I have reason to believe that it was preceded by a still 
older city called Vanaphr, which I believe to have been so 
named after Vana Rishi, an ancient sage, who appears to 
have become the tutelary saint of the locality. 

In a walled enclosure on the site of the ancient nameless 
town within the gorge about a quarter of a mile to the east of 
Visalphr, before referred to, which 1 believe to have been called 
Vanapflr, and in which some ancient temples apparently once 
stood, I found some small fragments of old Jain image 
sculpture in a small insignificant shrine of modem date, 
dedicated to Mata Devi, and situated under a grove of trees, 
where I pitched my camp. 

There are the following popular traditional sayings con¬ 
cerning Visalphr and cert^ of the noted features of its 
neighlwurhood 

Visahdr Vana Rishi hehlntki ha hCts} 

JJpar Girwar juhh rahe\ niche bahe Bands. 

" At Visalpfir did Vana Rishi dwell. 

In heaven!ike repose. 

Above, Mount Girwar steep o’erhangs his cell; 

Below, the BanSs flows.^^ 

Ana Sagar, Pol bich, aur bar jUiia bistar ; 

Sau haii ha gend hai; lijo hal du kal. 
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•f* In the midst, between Ana Sagar and the mountain Kakra P61, 
in a spot about the size of the expause of a bar tree; there lies treasure 
equal to the load of at hundred elephants. Take it when you can 

From t?ie name of Vana Ilishi occurring in juxtaposition 
with that of the Banhs Biver in the above couplet, it must 
not he supposed that the two are in any way connected 
either in meaning or derivation; for, as General Cunningham 
has reminded me, the name of the Ban^s Eiver is derived 
from (and is probably also a corruption of) the Sanskrit 
jParndsa ; and therefore Tod’s derivation of the name of 
the Ban^s River from that of the nym])h Vanasi must be 
incorrect, although apjjarcntly derived from local traditions. 

I should be inclined, however, to put the word 
Parndsa in the feminine gender as I^anidsi, as nearly all 
rivers have feminine attributes in India. In that case, 
ParnAsi would be identifiable wdth Ascf-parna, or Asa Devi, 
the Indian goddess of Hope. Parriasi might also be identi¬ 
fiable with the female divinity Ana Vapia, who appears 
almost to correspond with the Anna Derenna of the 
Romans and Carthaginians, as well as w^ith tlje JSaini of the 
Hindus, the Nancto of the Indo-Seytliians, i\ie An( hid of the 
ancientjj^ersians, and the Anailes of the^ Syro-Phoenicians. 

]S'o\^ it is worthy of remark that the fine slieet of water 
within the great mountain-girded amphitheatre near Visal- 
pftr is called the Ana Saf/an, which name I do not believe 
to be derived from that of Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
H^va, but rather from the name of the Hindu goddess Ana, 
or Ana Parna. It is true that at Ajmer, there is an artificial 
lake or great tank called the Ana Sagar, ■which is said 
to have been constructed by Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
D^va. But the Ana Sagar atVisalpur, on the banks of \Yhich 
Vana Rishi dwelt in ancient times, is a natural lake, it being 
simply a natural widening out of tlie Banas River; and it 
could not therefore have been named after an individual' of 
the name of Anoji, but must derive its name either from 
some natural feature or from some supposed tutelary, or 
presiding, divinity of the place ; and, in the latter case, Ana 
Parna w'^ould be the divinity in question. The fine mountain- 
girded lake of Nairn Tal in the Himalayas is similarly named 
after the Hindu female divinity Naini Devi.^ 

The Pol referred to in the second popular saying quoted 
above is the conspicuous lofty-peaked mountain of Kakra P6l, 


‘ Nftini j» only a contraction of ySriymi.- -A. C. 
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already mentioned in this" Report. This mountain is visible 
from a very great distance in laany directions. 

Among some scattered stOnes of some'old catfns, on the 
slope of the hill near Visalpdr I found an ancient metal 
arrow-head. 

Before concluding this report on Visalpdr, I would again 
return to the subject of the ancient temple, which still stands 
there in a nearly perfect condition. It is said to have been 
built by Yisala Dbva himself, and I see no reason to doubt it. 
The oldest inscription in the temple is dated in Samvat 1231. 
Now Prithvi Baja reigned 22 years 2 months and 
sixteen days, and Belhi was taken from Prithvi Baja by the 
Musalmans in A. D. 1193; and therefore if we deduct 
22 years from 1193, we get 1171 as the date of Prithvi 
Baja’s accession to the throne, which is 3 years earlier 
than the date of the inscriptions. But I was assured by 
the Brahman Pandits of Visalphr in charge of the temple 
that the inscriptions had been engraved on the pillars in the 
temple long after it was built, and conseqpiently that the 
temple is older than any inscriptions now existing in it. The 
temple is 74 feet in length by 61 feet in breadth. It is of 
peculiar construction. It has a grand vestibule, ^out 29 
feet 6 inches square, interiorly, surmounted, by a nearly 
hemispherical dome, which is about 35 feet in diameter from 
outside to outside, and has about 28 feet span interiorly. This 
dome is supported on eight tall pillars, nearly 16 feet in 
height. These pillars consist of a lower shaft, 11 feet 10 
inches in heightj with a shorter shaft, 3 feet in height, placed 
on the top of the former. The upper shaft is plain, but the 
lower shaft is most richly sculptured with floral festoons, 
chains, bells, and circular wheel ornaments. The base, which 
is 3 feet in height, is twelve-cornered. Above that the 
shaft is square for 2 feet 6 inches. This is succeeded by an 
octagonal band, 1 foot 7 inches in breadth, with a beautiful 
eight-spoked wheel ornament on each face. Above this the 
shaft is round or cylindrical. The interior surface of the 
ceiling of the dome presents an engrailed outline, oris formed 
into undulating curves, but it is nevertheless evidently 
constructed after the Hindu step-stone fashion,—^the interior 
ends of the horizontal stones forming the dome having evi¬ 
dently simply been cut off into curves. There is another 
small dome immediately over the entrance, about 5 feet in 
diameter, and about 4 feet in height. The entrance has four 
half pillars, two on each side, and the small dome rises im- 
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mediately over these four front half pillars. The grand- 
domed vestibule contains twenty rectangular half pillars 
ranged against the side wall, besides the eight central detached 
pillars. 0*^6 has to descend 3 feet 6 inches into the sanctum. 
The sikar^ or spire, rises to the height of 30 feet 3 inches 
above the roof of the main front vestibule, and is altogether 
48 feet 3 inches in height from the base. The shape of the 
sikar is that of an elb'ptical cone, of which the apex is trun¬ 
cated. IVom the truncated top of the 8ikar there rises a 
thick neck, 3 feet 1 inch in*height, but which is of lesser 
diameter than the truncated top of the sikar. On this neck 
rests the circular base of the kalsa, which overhangs the 
neck; and from the latter, the kalsa itself rises, decreasing 
upwards regularly to a sharp point. This old temple has 
at the back of the sanctum, exteriorly, a small projecting 
niche, 4 feet 6 inches in height, formed of a canopy sup¬ 
ported on pillars. This peculiar kind of projecting pillared 
eanopicd niche, on the exterior of the back wall of the 
sanctum, is found on many Hindu temples, but I have never 
been able to divine the meaning of it. 
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lO.^BHAND, OR GHlE. 

Dhand is the name of an ancient deserted site, or khera^ 
situated on the western side of the Karkota range of hills 
and near the western entrance to the pass of Gh&r 
through which one of the roads passes which leads from 
Deoli to N&,gar and Uniyara, crossing the Karkota range at 
this point, from the village of Ghiir. 

Gh^r is the name of the present or modern village, which is 
situated partly on the ancient site of Dhand. I say partly, 
because Dhand is evidently the site of an ancient town of 
some considerable size, while the present village of Gh^r is 
not of sufficient extent to occupy more than a small part of 
the ancient site. 

Dhand, or Ghar, is about 25 or 30 miles distant eastwards 
from Deoli, and about 12 or 15 miles south-west from NAgar. 
It now belongs to the State of Jayphr. 

On the crest of a lofty precipitous hill (ohe of the highest 
of the Karkota range) which rises immediately above Ghhr, 
there is a Muhammadan dargdh, with a masjid attached to it, 
and of which a dome and minar are very conspicuous. These 
loftily-perched-buildings are said to have been built by Mu¬ 
hammadan faqirs, but I suspect that the dargdh must contain 
the tomb of some once famous Muhammadan saint,—probably 
from Ajmer. 

To the right, or south side of, the road, on approaching 
the village of GliA,r from the west, there is a somewhat raised 
plateau of ground, on which there are now four or five tem¬ 
ples of middle age, and a large square Baori well. This is the 
deserted site of the ancient town of Dhand. It is evidently 
a very ancient site indeed,—so ancient that some of the huge 
bricks which had been found, or dug up, there by the people, 
are preserved in one of the temples before mentioned, and 
are the only things worshipped in that particular temple, 
for the people believed that bricks of such a size and weight 
must have been the work of gods. There are no images in 
this temple, but simply only a lot of these large ancient 
bricks, set up on end, in a row, on a sort of low shelf, against 
the inner back wall. There are also some more of these old 
bricks placed outside the doorway of the temple on either 
side as one enters. When I questioned the people concern¬ 
ing the origin of these bricks, they replied that they were 
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made by dems, or gods, in ancient times unknown. Tbo 
largest of those bricks measured 1 foot 4 inches in length, by 
104 inches, or nearly 11 inches, in breadth, ,and 3^ or 
incljes in thickness. Others were of only slightly lesser 
dimensions. Some of the bricks had a plain, smooth surface, 
with somewhat rounded-off edges, and were generally mth- 
out marks, except a few incomprehensible scratches; while 
others had a flatter and rougher surface, with shaq)er angles, 
and all of the latter were marked with a series of concentric 
cuiwes, as if ma,de with the ends of the fingers while using 
the thnmb as a central pivot, when the brick was in a soft 
state. 

Tlie whole surface of the ground around is covered with 
fragments of bricks and old pottfay. 

1 also found here several flakes of flinty quartzite, and 
tw’o rude implements of the same material, the work of the 
ancient stone-chipping abodgines. 

On a low, conical, locky hill, to the left-hand side of the 
road, there is the site of an ancient temple, now occupied by 
a small modern shrine. 

I was unable to find out by wliom Dhand was founded. 
All that the people could say w'as that it was a very, very 
ancient place, and that the remains found there were “ the 
work of gods!” 

Since writing the above, however, I have visited the site 
of the great ancient city of Nilgar, situated about 12 miles to 
the north-east of Dhand, and a report on which immediately 
follows this ; and I have, for many reasons, come to the con¬ 
clusion tliat Dhand was a place of the same ago as NUgar, 
and that it' was founded by the same dynasty of kings who 
founded the latter; and I feel pretty certain that the same 
class of ancient coins as are found at N 4gar must also be 
found at DhJInd. 

I only remained about a cou])le of hours at Dhand, during 
a halt, on my way to Niigar, as I had no more time to sj)are ; 
for it was getting towards evening, and I had still some 
12 miles of my jotimey to Niigar to complete. But I be¬ 
lieve that if I could have spent a day or two at Dhand, and 
could have examined the ground closely, I should have found 
some ancient coins there, of the same type as those which 
I afterwards found at Niigar. I am convinced that the inha¬ 
bitants of Gh^r must find ancient coins on the site of Dhand 
every year duiing the rains. 
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20.— NAGAR or NAGARA, or KARKOTA NAGARA. 

NIgar is the name of a small fortified town, in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, and also of a very extensive ancient 
khera, or the long-deserted site of a great ancient city, ad¬ 
joining the former, and embracing an area of nearly 4 square 
miles in extent, situated within the territory of the Raja of 
TJniyara, who is a tributary of the Maharaja of Jaypfir. The 
present town, and the site of the anedent city of NAgar, which 
adjoin each other, lie to the east of the Karkota range of 
hills; and the place is situated about 15 miles to the south¬ 
west of IJniyara, about 25 miles to the south-south-east by 
south of Tonk, about 45 miles to tlie noi*th-north-east of 
Bdndi, and between 35 and 40 miles to the east-north-east 
half north-east from Beoli. By the road which I followed 
from Beoli to .Nagar, it gave me a march of fully 45 miles 
or more in two days, or more than 20 miles each day; but 
Nagar may perhaps not be much over 30 miles from Beoli 
in a direct line. 

The site of the ancient city of Xagar forma a conspicuous 
elevated tract of ground, comprising an area of nearly 4 square 
miles, composed of extensive lofty nu)unds or tilas forming 
long ridges, which are strewn with fragments of ancient 
bricks of large size, and covered with trees and jungle, rising 
out of a flat, almost treeless plain, and situated about 4 or 
5 miles to the eastvof the nearest part of the Karkota range 
of hills. 

This ancient city of NAgar, according to the local tradi¬ 
tions of the place, is said to have been founded by a Raja 
Machhakanda, the son of MandliAta. But I have reason 
to believe that this Raja Machhakanda was more probably, 
rather, one of a dynasty of kings who ruled* in that part 
of the country in ancient times, and that he may possibly 
have enlarged and embellished the ancient city to a great 
extent, but which had probably been founded previously 
by his own ancestors. The local traditions, however, make 
Raja Machhakanda to have been a contemporary of 
Krishna! ' 

I may mention, by the way, that there was a king called 
Muchikmida, who was famed in ancient Hindu tradition as 
a devout worshipper of Hari. Now, Machhakanda is men¬ 
tioned under the name of Muchhmd in the Prew Sagar 
(Chapter LH). 
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I have already meEtioned that Machhakanda, the tradi¬ 
tional founder of Ndgar, is said to have been the son of 
M4ndh4ta. The name of this E-aja M4ndh^ta is famous 
throughout many parts of Eajputana, almost more so than 
that of another Raja, Moradhwaja, who was also the reputed 
founder of several places. 

In General Cunningham’s account of Amber (Archaeo¬ 
logical Report, 1864-65, Vol. II, page 250), he mentions 
Mandhata as the father of Ambarisha, the founder of 
AmharihJianh'a, or Amber. Again, Tod, in his Rajasthan 
(Vol. II, pages 598 and 599, “ Personal Karrative”), mentions 
Raja Mandhata as the founder of Ileentah and Roondia in 
Malwa, to the south of Chitor, and he quotes a tradition to 
the effect that Mandhata planted a colony at Mynar, in the 
Treta- Yug ; and that Raja Miindliata performed the aswa- 
medha sacrifice at Doondia.^ Tod makes Raja Mandhfita to 
have been of the Praniara tribe. He says:—“ M&ndhata 
Raja, a name immortalised in the topography of these regions, 
was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, 
whose capitals were Hhar and Ujain. * * * There are 

various spots on the Narbada which perpetuate his name.” 
Now, wc know that Tod makes the ancient kings of Mfilwa, 
generally, to have been of the Pramara tribe; and therefore, 
according to his ideas,- one of the most famous descendants of 
the Malwa line, Vikramaditya of Ujjain, must also have been 
a Pramara. Tod also makes the Moris to have been a branch 
of the great Pramfira race, and consequently the old Mori 
Rajas of Morwun and Chitor must have been related in race 
to the Pramara kings of Mfilwa; and, indeed. Tod represents 
tlie Moris as having at first held Morwun and Chitor as 
a fief, from or under the paramount sovereigns of Ujjain. 
Now, the genealogical lists of the so-called Pramara line of 
Mfilwa, as collected by Wilford and Tod, preserve the name 
of a king called Salivahfina; and we know that the Bais 
tribe derive tlieir descent directly from a King S^livahfina, 
who was the fourteenth in descent from Raja Gaj, who was a 
descendant from the family of Krishna. In the time of the 


‘ There is also a strange and suspievoua similarity between the name of Doondio, south 
of Chitor, where Mandhata pei’fonnod tho ammmedhn sacrifice, and the Bhnnddr, in 
the north, near Amber, which was founded by ii son of Maudliatn; more particularly as 
there is a tradition connected with Dhund&r, also, to the effect that a great “ penitential 
sacrifice” was once performed there, but which latter is falsely and incorrectly attributed 
to the Choh&n King, Visala D^va ! 
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Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, in A. I). 034, Baii4t, in the 
north-west, was also the capital of a Raja of a Bais tribe. 
But it is now well known that the great King Harsha Vard- 
dhana, of Kanauj, in A. D. 607, was of the Bais tribe ; and 
General Cunningham makes Harsha Varddhana the fourth 
in descent from VikramMitya of MMwa, who lived in A. 1). 
500. Harsha Varddhana was the son of Prabhhkara, and 
General Cunningham makes Prabhhkara to have been the 
son of SilMitya of MMwa, who was the son of VikramMitya 
of Mhlwa; and consequently VikramMitya must also have 
been of the Bais tribe. And therefore the Bais tribe, and 
the so-called PramMas of Tod, must liave been one and 
the same people Consequently, also, Mhndhata (if he was 
a Pramara as Tod said) would thus also be made to appear 
to have been an ancient raja of the Bais triBe. We thus 
find the Pramttras, Bais and Moris all mixed up with one 
another by Tod’s theories ! 

Now, I would identify Mfindhfita, the founder of Hecn- 
tah and Hoondia, and the coloniser of Mynar, to the south 
of Chitor, with flic MandhA,ta, the lather of Machhakanda, 
who founded the ancient city of Nligar, which I discovered. 
But we have already seen that Ambarisha, another son of 
Mandhata, founded Amharikhani^ra, or Amber, near Jaypur. 
In the fort of Vijaymandar Garh (antdtmtly cnlled Sanlipur, 
near Bai^na, I found an ancient Idt, or monolith pillar, with 
an inscription, dated 428, of a king called Vishnu Varddhana, 
who was probably of the Bais tribe; although the people of 
Baihna seemed to think that the ancient rajas of Baiana were 
descended from BMhsui’, who was the son of Raja Bal. 
The ancient name of Baiana was BMasur, and it is said to 
have been called so because it was founded by BMMur 
himself, whose capital was at Santipur, which is the ancient 
name of the great fortress of Vijaymandar Garh, near Baihna. 
It is very possible, however, that the ancient name of the 
Bais tribe may have been Bains, or Bhains, which might 
have been a contraction of Bhains-Asur, or Bains-Asur; 
and if so, it might perhaps point to some supposed connection 
with another Asur of that name. 

It would thus appear that various branches of the 
powerful Bais tribe had extended their sway at various 


‘ I do not consider tluit the Vikramaditya of Mklwa, who lived after A. D. 600, is tlie 
same ns tlie Vikraui&ditju of Ujnin, from whom the Samvat era of B. C. 5^ derives its 
naino. Rot the same stories are told of hotb, and there has evidraitly been some confusion 
between the two.—A. C. 
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periods from Malwa in the south to Kanauj in the north, 
and from Bairht in the west to Baihna in the east. 

But I fear that if, as I have before shown, some at least 
of Tod’s so-called Pramaras must really have belonged to the 
Bais tribe, then his theory as to M&ndhata having been 
a Pramara will fall to the ground. Por we find the name of 
M4ndh4ta, and also that of one of his reputed sons,—namely, 
Ambarisha,—occurring in the ^^urya Vansa^ or Solar line, in 
the Pauranic genealogical lists as given in Prinsep’s Useful 
Tables. Consequently, Machhakanda, the son of Mandhata, 
who founded Nhgar, must have been a king of the Solar 
raco; *and therefore he could not have been either a Pramto 
or a Bais! But the name of Harislichandra, who appa¬ 
rently founded Tambavati Nhgari, near Chitor, also occui-s in 
the genealogical list of the Solar rac(^ as the eleven! li in descent 
from Mandhata. (See my report on Tambavati Nagari.) 
It w^ould therefore appear as if both Kagar or Karkota Isagari 
and Tambavati Nagari were actually founded simply by 
dift'erent branches of one and the same family of the Solar 
race I Now, we know the date of Ilarishchandra, and that he 
was contemporary Muth Parasurama of the Lunar race, about 
B. 0. 1176. And consequently, by counting back from 
Harislichandra to Mandhata at the rate of even only twenty 
years per generation, Mandhata must have lived about 
B. C. 1376; and therefore his son Machhakanda must have 
lived about B. C. 1350 I Are w'e, then, to suppose that the 
ancient city of Nhgar was actually founded about thirteen 
hundred and fifty years before the Christian era ? This might 
at first sight appear to be preposterous, but nevertheless it is 
acknowledged that Ambanslia, another sou of Mandhata, was 
contemporary with Gadhi of the Lunar race, who founded 
Kanauj. And surely that which is allow^ed for Kanauj may 
also be allow^ed for Nagar. 

But although, as I have suggested above, the ancient 
city of Nagar may just possibly at some time have been 
possessed by the Bais tribe, though apparently rather by 
some ancient kings of the Solar race, 1 think I can show 
reason to believe that the race of Machhakanda must either 
have been succeeded or preceded by a Naga dynasty. I 
both found and obtained several thousand very ancient coins 
at Nagar. The majority of these coins are inscribed with 
a legend which reads plainly as Jaya Mdlacdna,'" or 
** Mdlavdna Jaya^ which, if intended for “Jaya M41av§.- 
nam,” or “Malav^nlSlm Jaya” would mean “the triumph 
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of the MMavAnsbut to what race these MMav^ns be¬ 
longed, I could nbt pretend to say with any certainty, 
although their name is said to be mentioned in the Mahd~ 
hhdrata. If the name of the MMavA,nas meant “ the people 
of M^iwa,” then how did their capital city foine to be so 
far north, out of IVI 41wa altogether, as Iv agar is ? 1 think the 
matter may be explained in the following manner. Machha- 
kanda, the founder of Nagar, was the son of Mandh^ta, 
and Tod says that M4ndhata was a king of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dliar and Ujjain, in M41wa. Mandhata 
was therefore a Malayan,—that is, a king of MMwa; and if 
his son made a conquest of the country about Nagar aftd the 
Karkota hills, and founded a new dynasty at Nagar, then 
the legend, as Jaya Mdlavdndm^ or “ the triumph of the 
M41av4ns,” on the N6,gar coins, would mean the conquest of 
Nagar by Machhakanda, a prince of MAlwa, and his people. 
I therefore believe that the original people of Nagar were 
Karkota N&gas ; and that they were conquered by a prince 
of Maiwa, who founded a new dynasty. The most ancient of 
the Nagar coins, which have legends in characters of the 
period of Asoka, have generally only the symbol of a Bodhu 
tree^ with a Buddhist railing; but those of the coins w hich 
have legends in characters of a later date, have generally 
the figure of a bull, surrounded by dots, on their reverse; 
and in this particular, as well as in their exceedingly small 
size, they closely, resemble the well-known small coins of 
the nine Nagas of Narwar, so many of which have the figure 
of a bull, surrounded by dots, on their reverse; the only 
diffemnee between the small N^gar bull coins and the small 
Narwar bull coins being that the Narwar coins are a little 
thicker. Moreover, the style of the characters in the legends 
on the later Nagar coins closely resembles the style of 
the characters on the earlier Narwar coins; and I therefore 
believe that the later coinage of Nagar was issued contem¬ 
poraneously with that of the earlier coinage of the N4gas 
of Narwar. Now, an affinity in type of coinage very often 
indicates an aflinity of relationship as to race of those by 
whom such similar coins were issued. Moreover, the site of 
the ancient city of N4gar is situated close to the Karkota 
range of hills, or only about 4 miles to the east from the foot 
of the Karkota range; and the place itself is occasionally 
called Karkot Ndgara by the natives of that part of the 
country. Now, the name of the Karkota range of hills is 
derived from that of a personage called Karkota, who was a 
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brother of Takshaka, and of N4ga, and Vasuki, and Sesha, 
who were all ancestors of various branches of the Naga or 
Ophite race; and the term “ Karkota” is often still used to 
signify an individual of the Naga or Ophite race. General 
Cunningham, in Ms Archaeological Ileport for 1863-64, Vol- 
II, page 10, says :— 

“ Accoi’ding to the MaJtdhhdraia and the Tnrdnas, the Tahnshakns 
were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the many sons of Kasyapa by 
his serpent wife, Kadru. Other sons were called Noga, Karkota, Vasuki, 
Sesha, Mahapadma, &c., all of whom weie equally regarded as kings 
of the ‘serpents, while their names are used quite indiscriminately to 
designate the Ophite race. Thus, Nagas, Karkotas and Takshakas, are 
all names of but one and the same people. As descendants of Kadru, 
they are also called Kadrairas, or Kadraveyas. This name I find upon 
three very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pali form as 
Kadasa. The coins arc of two different types, but in all the specimens 
the name is accompanied by the figure of a snake.” 

There is also another circumstance connected with the 
name of the ancient city of Nagar whicli is worthy of 
remark, and that is, that the name of the place is not pro¬ 
nounced u’ith the vowel short, as the Sanskrit word nd(jm% 
for a city, but it is pronounced with a long sound, as JSdyar, 
or Ndijttra, as if it were a contraction, or coiTU})tion, of 
Ndgwara; and therefore 1 believe that the ancicait name of 
the pla(;c may liave bcion Ndgawara would mean the 
place of the Nagas, much in the same manner as lilUlwdra, 
which means tlie place of the Bliils, is often vulgarly pro¬ 
nounced as Bhildra. 

• It is !it least a suspicious circumstance that the name of 
Nagar should he pronounced with the vowel “ a” long, as if 
it had been connected with the N^ga race, and that it is 
situated close to a range of hills called Karkota, which has the 
same meaning. 

In addition to the above, I may mention that from two 
or three coins of one particular or distinct class or type of 
the Nagar coinage, I make out the name of a king in a 
legend, which reads as Ndgavaha maha jay a, or Maha 
Ndgamha jaya, which would at once connect the name of 
this particular king at least with the N4ga race. 

T^e main element in the ancient population of Nagar 
may therefore have been of the Karkota Naga tribe, who 
had been conquered by a son of the MMwa king, M^n- 
dh^ta; and hence the meaning of the legend on the N agar 
coins, Jaya Mdlavandm^ or “ the triumph of the Mdla- 
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v&ns,”—that is, the triumph of the invaders from MMwa, 
under the leadership of Machhakanda, over the Karkota 
Nagas of Nagar. And I believe it was owing to the 
inilnence of a predominant Karkota Naga population at 
Nagar that certain types of the N^gar coinage bear a close 
resemblance to the most common type of the coinage of the 
nine N&gas of Karwar. 

I have already given reason for believing that Mjichha- 
kanda belonged to that race or tribe of people who are 
now known as Bais. But I believe that the dynasty 
Machhakanda must have been ousted and succeeded by two 
other successive dynasties about the commencement of the 
Christian em; and I believe the name of these two other 
later dynasties to have been“ or votaries of the goddess 

or Lakshmi; or Mayas or votaries of Maya, the mother 
of Buddha; and Mdgas^ who might or might not be identi- 
.fiable with the Mtigras of the AravaUis, and who may 
possibly have revived the rites of the Naaa worship, or 
ophiolatry. I base this latter opinion upon the fact that a 
certain class of the later or somewhat less ancient N agar coins 
display legends or names which all commence with the sylla¬ 
ble “Ma;” such, for instance, as “Mapncha” “ Magojama,” 
“Magojasa,” and “ Maya,” or ‘‘ Mayainatra.” 

There is the following interesting imd remarkable legend¬ 
ary tradition still extant concerning Baja Machhakanda, 
the traditional founder of Nagar, and w hich also accounts for 
the manner in which the ancient city came to be destroyed. 

It is said that when Krishna w'as in pm\suit of the demo^j 
KM, he happened to read a passage in some ancient pro¬ 
phetic book, which foretold that a certain Baja Machha¬ 
kanda of Nagar alone would be able to conquer the 
demon KM. On perusing this, he immediately gave up the 
pursuit, and made his w^ay as quickly as possible to the 
capital of Baja Machliakanda, where, on arrival, he heard 
that the Baja w^as sleeping in a cave. But the demon 
monster had followed the footsteps of Krishna up to the very 
mouth of the cave. When Krishna arrived at the cave wdiere 
Machhakanda was, he threw some of his clothing on the sleep¬ 
ing Baja, and the Baja awoke and arose immediately, and 
seeing the demon KM which had followed Krishna, Baja 
Machhakanda attacked the demon and killed him, and is said 
to have reduced his body to ashes. 

The Prem Sdga/r, however, gives a somewhat different 
account of Machhakanda, or MdchMnd, as the name is spelt 
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in that work, and it would appear from this account 
that Machhakanda’s family and capital must have been 
destroyed before Krishna met him in the cave. The IPrem 
Sdgar also calls the demon (or rather the demon king) whom 
Machhakanda or Muchkuncl killed, Kaljaman, wlio was one 
of the inimical kings who opposed and fought against Krishna. 
It would also appear from the I*rem Sdgar that it was 
Kaljaman who was in pursuit of Krishna, and not Krishna in 
pursuit of Kal! (See Chapter LIl of the Sdgar.) 

., But it would seem that some of the demoniacal friends, 
or relativ es, or congeners of the demon Kal had had their 
revenge on the liaja at some time; for this legendary 
tradition goes on further to say that the city of Kagar, with 
all its inhabitants, was destroyed by a terrific shower of ashes 
produced by some demoniacal agency. It is said that Baja 
Machhakanda on the occasion of his daughtc’ir’s marriage' 
sent the court barber to invite all the princes of the demons 
to the maiTiage feast. The demon princes, who Avere jealous 
of the Baja’s grandeur and prosperity, came to the feast, 
followed by their usual terrible train of tljiuid(!rstorms and 
lightning, and they very soon devoured all the provisions that 
the Baja had in store; next they devoured all tin*, inhabitants; 
and, lastly, with relentless fury they destroyed the city of 
Nagar by mining ashes upon it : and they say that the spirits 
of the ancient inhabitants still Avandcr about the old Khera 
as bhuts, or restless demons.^ 

Now, there is always a grain of truth at the bottom of 
all such traditions, however extravagant or absurd they may 
otherudse at first sight appear to be; and I believe, there¬ 
fore, that the city of Nagar may have been destroyed by 
some volcanic convulsion, such as an earthquake, accom¬ 
panied by thunder and lightning, and a tremendous hur¬ 
ricane of Avind, bringing cither thk-k clouds of dust, or 
perhaps cA'^en volcanic ash, along with it. 

There is certainly a great amount of ashv matter in the' 
soil on the spot, along with innumerable bricks; but, if ash, 
it seemed to me more like the ash wliich would be produced 
by the calcining of earthy matter, and stony matter mingled 
AVith osseous substances, than the ashes of wood. I also found 
numerous knobs, nodules and drops of iron and copper that 
had been melted, and lumps of vitreous slag, scattered over 


‘ Freni the account given of Machhnkandrt or Aluohkfjiid ill the Prem SfSoar (Cliupter 
LII), however, ifc woold ap^iear that the family and capital of Muclihakanda had W 
aePtroy»‘d befttre be billed the deiium king K&l oi 
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the ground; but this latter fact might prove nothing more 
than that iron and copper had been smelted and kanch made 
there in ancient times. I also, however, picked up several 
several small pieces of a substance which was not kanch^ 
but more resembled pitch-stone or obsidian; and also a few 
small bits of a kind of hard, glossy, black stone,^ which was 
very like jet: but, moreover, there were also two or three 
instances in which I obtained ancient coins melted together, 
and thus totally defaced, which were found on the spot—all 
of which circumstances I thought rather remarkable. There 
is, however, 0 ,nother circumstance worthy of note, indicating 
the occurrence of volcanic action at some, geologically speak¬ 
ing, perhaps compai’atively recent period. For there is the 
bed of a river course, now called the Khajm-a Khal,^ which 
runs along the southern extremity of the site of the ancient 
city of N4gar, which has evidently been nearly dammed up 
in certain parts, or at least its former level considerably 
dislocated by the upheaval of a series of low vohianic dykes 
of rock with the stratification in a v ertical position, and the 
condition of which rock shows tliat it has undergone fusion 
by heat, it having,apparently originalJy been a kind of clayey 
limestone schist, but wliicli, in its present state, shows the 
traces of such transformation by heat as to be almost un¬ 
recognisable. It also contains lumps and nodules of stone, 
and of otlier rock, strange and foreign to its composition, 
which had evidently been caught up by and imbedded in 
the rising mass when still in a soft state of fusion. Now, 
the bed of the river generally looks as if it had been at some 
former period the course of some considerable and continuous 
stream of running water, sufficient to be; of importance to 
the ancient city with the sites of ancient temples, &c., along 
the banks of it, and formerly serving to feed and fill several 
ancient artificial reservoirs of considerable extent. But now, 
^as I said before, its bed is in certain parts so partially dammed 
up with low ridges of rock, and its level at such points 
therefore so far dislocated, that even during the heaviest rains 
in the rainy season it is some time before the detached pools 
of water become connected with each other so as to form a 
continuous stream; and a few days after the rain has stopped, 
although long pools of water of considerable depth and extent 
remain, they become in time disconnected, and there is then 
no longer a continuous flow of water. It is thus evident, at 
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all events, that the bed of this stream is not now as it once 
was. On the other hand, again, there is a mere ditch, or small 
mdlam comparison, called the Garwa, which is generally 
dry, and which runs through the centre of the northern part 
of the site of the ancient city, which fills and swells to such 
a furious ton’ent during the rains that it hc(;omes totally 
impassable, and the water at such times rises so high in cer¬ 
tain places as to be above the back of a horse. But this 
insignificant little ditch called the Garwa runs into and 
through the dried-up bed of an ancient river of great size, but 
which is now perfectly dry at all times, and to which the 
Garwa was evidently at some former and remote period 
merely a small feeder coming in at the northern side or 
left bank of this great ancient river bed. Now, it is evident 
that this ancient dry river bed, wliich is now turned into 
fields and under cultivation, was once the river, on both banks 
of which the ancient city of Nagar was built. What, then, 

is the reason whv this ancient wide river course has become 

«/ 

so totally dry—a mere dry valley, in fact, with nothing more 
than a small, narrow, insignificant nulla running into it at 
one part of it ? Is it not possible that this changed condition 
of things, involving the total drying up of an ancient river 
of considerable width, may have been brouglit about by an 
alteration in the level of the ground, caused by a slight and 
partial volcanic upheaval ? 

I have, however, already, in my account of Visalpur, 
pointed out an extraordinary rocky chasm and amphitheatre, 
which cleaves a mountain chain asunder at Visalpur,^ as an 
ancient volcanic centre, and which latter lies about 35 or 
40 miles due west of Nagar. The cloven mountain chain 
referred to may be called the Toda or Garwa range. 

It is worthy of remark that people now living in the 
present town of Nagar and its neighbourhood said that 
excavations on the Khera or site of ancient Nagar had brought 
to light buried houses almost in an entire state. In one of 
|hese excavated ruins it is said that a number of large copper 
vessels were found piled up, one on the top of another, but 
that they all fell to dust-as soon as they were handled. The 
present modem fortified town of NJigar is actually built 
across and over one corner or extremity of the site of the 
ancient city (namely, western extremity), so that the ditch 
or moat of the modem town on its eastern side is actually 

' I rut'er tu the grout rock-bound, auipbiilieutre-liko biisiu of the Aua Sugar, neur 
Visalp&r, 
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cut down through the remains of the ancient city, and thus 
presents a sort of section-cutting of it at that part; and I 
can say from personal observation that, in this section-cutting, 
caused by the ditch of the modern town, there are the 
remains of some ancient buildings (one of them two-storied) 
buried at a considerable depth below the present surface of 
the ground, and also that the earth there is mixed or im¬ 
pregnated with a considerable amount of ash. 

Lastly, to suni up these items of evidtence as to the 
destruction of the ancient city by some sudden catastrophe, 
I may menti^^n that human bones are found in the ground on 
excavation in many parts of the site of the ancient city, par¬ 
ticularly if excavations be made on some of the tilas. I 
also found a few fragments of human bone in what I before 
called the section-cutting of the old ground in the cast side 
of the ditch of the new town. In a pit towards the southern 
side of what I have named the Taksdl Tila, I dug out a 
human skull along with a quantity of old pottery. In the 
side of a sort of nulla or dry pool, at the foot of the* 
northern slope of the Kangali Tila No. 7, I dug out some 
fragments of human arm bones and ribs. But in a great hole 
on the southern side of the Kangali Tila No. I found the 
greater portion of a human skeleton, (irmly imbedded in the 
hard clay, along with numerous fragments of large bricks; 
but the bones had become so fragile with age that they 
would not bear digging out. These last-mentioned bones 
lay in the side of the tila at the depth, in an oblique direc¬ 
tion, of about 6 to 7 feet from the surface of the side of 
the tila. 

Now, the human bones which I discovered were either entire 
or nearly so, and many would have been entire but for con¬ 
stant breakage in digging them out of the hard clay, and none 
of these bones had undergone cremation. I cannot say 
that none of them had ever been touched by fire in that degree 
that the bones of a human being burnt to death in a con¬ 
flagration might be affected by fire; but I can say that none 
of the bones were in the condition of mere fragmentary 
bone cinders, as is always the case after a body has under¬ 
gone regular cremation in accordance with the funeral 
customs of the Hindus. Taking it for granted that the 
ancient inhabitants of the city of N&gar were Hindus, who 
invariably disposed of the remains of their dead by the process 
of regular and thorough cremation, it certainly is a remark¬ 
able circumstance that so many human bones should be 
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found in the earth in such an entire state that they, could 
not have undergone regular cremation; although, on the 
other hand, as I said before, the condition of the bones would 
not in any way militate against the possibility of their 
having belonged to individuals who were destroyed either 
by a conflagration or by some other similar sudden catas¬ 
trophe. 

The conclusion, therefore, which I arrive at, after sum¬ 
ming up all the foregoing items of evidence, is, that the 
ancient city of Nagar really was destroyed by some sudden 
catastrophe. 

I have before said that the local traditions of the place 
attribute the founding of the ancient city of N^gar to a 
Raja Machhakanda, the son of Mandhata. Well, the kings 
bearing those traditional names may very likely have been 
the most ancient and, perhaps, prehistoric kings of that part 
of the country; indeed, they must have been so if jVlachha- 
kanda was a contemporary of Krishna—a matter, however, 
which we may for the present consider somewhat doubtful. 
jBut fact is better than tradition, and I have facts of great 
interest to bring forward coiincctcxl with a dynasty of kings, 
prolific in names, who actually lived and ruled at Nagar. Kor 
are not their names to be found on numerous palpable coins 
of real unmistakable metal, which were picked up on the very 
ground itself on the site of the ancient city of JS’ agar, and 
which coins are in our possession ? 

In elucidation of what I have just said above, I must 
explain that I had the good fortune to obtain no less than 
about six thousand ancient coins (including good and bad) 
at Nagar, on the actual site of the ancient city; but after 
going through the laborious process of boiling and cleaning 
the six thousand odd coins, 1 found that only about two 
thousand tw'o hundred and ninety-six of the coins were 
worth keeping, the remainder being defaced by age and 
corrosion (but I regret to say that about four hundred good 
coins had been stolen from me). Of the wdiolc six thousand 
and odd coins, about one-half were picked up by myself and 
my servants, collectively, on the ground, and on the actual 
soil and site of the ancient city; and the remainder w’ere 
picked up by coolies and people of the place, whom I em¬ 
ployed to look for coins for me on the ground. The good 
coins which I selected out of the mass bore legends in char¬ 
acters of a very ancient type, wliich displayed and discovered 
to me the names of no less than nearly forty different kings. 
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The oldest or most* antique of these N4gar coins bear 
in their legends, the words Jay a Mdlavdna^ in most 
ancient characters of the period of Asoka, but which, of 
# course, express some commemoration of triumph, or some 
paean of victory, and not the name of a king. There is, 
however, one remarkable fact connected with these coins and 
their peculiar legend,—namely, that the very same legend, 
under the slightly altered form of Mdlavdnajaya, occurs 
on coins of several different types, and in characters which 
apparently range in date, according to their form, from the 
first up to about the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era; so that this whole series of coins, ail bearing virtu¬ 
ally the same legend, may be said to embrace or represent 
a period of about five or six centuries. But besides these 
coins, there are numerous other coins, some of which are 
somewhat similar in type to those last mentioned, while 
others are of a totally different type, and which bear the 
names of numerous kings, amounting to somewhere near 
forty different names in all, and which were, entirely unknown 
to history. It might be as well that I should here give a 
general explanatory list of the various legends found on these 
coins, which will include the names of the different kings, 
with the average weight of the coins, and their proximate 
age or date. 

I will therefore give a list of the coins found at Nagar, 
with their legends and devices, &c., at the conclusion of 
this report. This list I have put in as conjecturally ap¬ 
proximate a chronological order as possible. 

I have already remarked that the legend of Jaya 
Mdlavdna^ or Mdlavdna Jaya^ is continued or perpetuated 
on these coins throughout a consecutive scries, which would 
apparently embrace a period of no less than about four or 
five hundred years; for it is found on coins with legends 
in characters as ancient as the oldest of the Idt inscriptions 
of the Edicts of Asoka; and this same legend is also found 
on other coins, apparently of the first century, second 
century, and tliird century of the Christian era. This peculiar 
legend, therefore, of course, could not refer to any king 
called MMava; but it must have some other signification, 
such as, “ Victory over MMav^ ”—that is, the victory of the 
people of Nagar over the country or realm of M41av& or 
MMwa; or it might mean, “ The triumph of the M^lav^ns”— 
i. e., the victory of the people of M§.lwa over Nagar. I 
should consider it otherwise to be altogether a very extra¬ 
ordinary and unaccountable circumstance that the same 
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legend should be perpetuated on a series of coins during the 
long period of some four or five handred years in every 
kind of cbaracter, for the earliest of these legends have the 
letter n as ; while in the latest of these legends this letter • 
has gradually changed to the form of ^ and and ^ 

I must confess, however, that in spite of the explanation 
of the legend of Jaya Mdlavdna^ or Mdlavdna Jaya^ which 
I have attempted to give above, it still remains an enigma 
to be solved. In the inscription of Samudra Gupta^ on 
the Allahabad Idt^ a place called Malava, Malavarjunaya, 
is mentioned. Now, it will be seen from my list, that on one 
particular type or class of these Nagar coins, the inscrip¬ 
tion is not Mdlavdna Jaya^ but appears to read as Mdlavd 
hujaya, or Mdlavd hna Jaya. IVlight not this possibly be 
identifiable with the Malavarjunaya of the inscription of 
Samudra Gupta? Por, on a closer scrutiny of the Nagar 
coins of this particular type mentioned above, it appears to 
me that the carious compound letter which commences the 
second line of the legend on these particular coins most 
nearly corresponds either to the compound or or ^ 

in the Nfigari character; and that, therefore, the whole 
legend might be read as 

“ Mdlavdnjna jaya,^ 
or Mdlavdrjnu jaya^'* 
or “ 3Idlavdrjun Jaya.^^ 

On one class of coins bearing the name of Gavaha, or 
Nagavaha^ round the margin, the middle space on the 
coin is occupied by a curiously sliaped device, which may 
perhaps have been intended to constitute a monogram, and 
might be formed of the letters M, chli, k, n, and 
w'hich would together make up the name of Machha- 
kanda, who was the reputed founder of Nagar, and whose 
name has been preserved in tlie Nagar traditions. But 
Machhakanda is said to have lived in tlie 'time of Krishna, 
while these coins of the Gavaha type cannot be older 
than the second century of the Christian era. But, again, 
on some of the coins which, from their style, evidently 
belong to^ the Gavaha or Nagavaha type (and which I 
believe to be coins of Nagavaha, as well as those which 
bear his name), there is (instead of the name of Gavaha) 
a repetition of the old legend Mdlavdnajay and there¬ 
fore it is just possible that in the same manner as Gavaha 
assumed this old legend on some of his coins, he may also 
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have assumed the monagram of Machhakanda as that of tlic 
founder of N^gar ! JVom a repeated examination of several 
coins of this type, however, which present various fragment¬ 
ary portions of the legend, I think I have since been able 
to make out the whole legend to be as Ndgavaha vnaha 
jaya^ or Maha Ndgamha jay a. 

On the majority of these N^gar coins, and extending 
over a space of about five hundred years, we find the 
Buddhist symbols of the Bodhi tree and the Chakra. Con¬ 
sequently we are led to the conclusion that the ancient 
kings of N4gar were Buddhists, from the time of Asoka 
up to the third century of the Christian era. This is an im¬ 
portant point ascertained; and I consider, therefore, tiiat 
Buddhist remains must be buried deep in the ground some¬ 
where in the great ancient tilas of Nagarf where the frag¬ 
ments of ancient bricks lie so thick that one cannot put one’s 
walking stick down without touching a brick, and where J 
found the small green old coins in some places lying as thick 
as shells on the sea-shore. , 

It will bo heedless for me here, I think, to go into any 
further minute description of the coins found at N4gar, as I 
consider that I have given a sufficiently exact description of 
the whole of them, and also of each particular variety of 
them, consecutively, in the list or catalogue of the coins 
which will follow at the conclusion of this report, and 
in the remarks which I have already made respecting 
them. I may simply, therefore, make the few following 
additional remarks concerning them. The majority of the 
coins, with comparatively few exceptions, are of very small 
size,—many of them about the size of the coins of the N4ga 
kings of Narwar, but not so thick. To these, of course, as 
I said, there are some exceptions. Some of the coins found 
at N4gar are round, while others are of a squared or oblong 
shape. When first found, they were all considerably cor¬ 
roded, and entirely covered with a hard crust, and it was 
with great difficulty that they could be cleaned; and the 
hard outer crust, in coming off, unfortunately often left 
numbers of them mere blank pieces of metal. 

With regard to the dynasty, or rather dynasties, of kings 
whose names are read on these coins, I am a little at a loss 
to conjecture to what race they belonged. But it will be 
seen, in the preceding part of this report, that I have attri¬ 
buted them in part to a branch of the Bais tribe, and in 
part to the N 4ga race. 
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The first division of those of the coins which bear in¬ 
scriptions, and on so many of which tlic legends Jaya 
Mdlavdna or Mdlavdna Jaya are found, and which have 
the Bodhi tree and Buddhist railmg as symbols, I would 
place as a separate class from the rest. Then we have 
an oblong-squared or tablet-shaped class of coins, of which 
the majority of the. numerous names found on them 
almost all commence with the syllable Jia,—which is a 
remarkable circumstance worthy of being noted. In addition 
to the above,—besides, and subsequent in date to, the coins 
of the oldest Hindu type mentioned at the beginning of my 
catalogue,—wc have one class of coins on which the king is 
rudely represented in a sitting position, another on Avhich 
a king’s head is represented, and another beaiing tlic 
chakra, or wheel-shaped symbol which, however, in some 
instances, looks more like a rude representation of the cii*- 
cular flower of the lotus expanded. A very large propor¬ 
tion of the coins, howeA'er, bear the figure of a hull, or of 
a lion, on their reverse?. Again, we have other coins, 
some of which in certain respects somoAvliat resemble the 
foriher, while others differ, but of Avhich the legends are 
various. I Avould venture a conjecture that the initial syllable 
Ma, with which so many of the names on the Nagar coins 
commence, may possibly eventually lead to their identification. 
It appears—by the changed type of certain series of coins, 
by the different style of the names on each different 
type, and by the fact that one particular initial syllable is 
constantly attached to, and is distincth^e of, each particular 

set of names—as if there had been five distinct dvnasties 

1/ 

who successively ruled at N4gar, and whom we may for the 
present, for convenience sake, distinguish as the Ma, the 
Mala, the Ndya, the Maga, and the Mapa. Lastly, we 
have a few is»>latGd coins of foreign or outside origin, be¬ 
longing to totally different and distinct dynasties of kings, 
which must have come to N%ar from distant parts in 
ancient times, either by chance or by the hands of travel¬ 
lers of the olden time. 

There is, however, one circumstance which, although 
already alluded to, is worthy of special consideration,— 
namely, that nearly all of the more ancient, and a great propor¬ 
tion of the whole, of the coins found at Nagar bear Bud¬ 
dhist symbols, principally the Bodhi tree, tlie Buddhist 
railing, and the chakra, or wheel symbol. On the most 
ancient coins, the Bodhi tree is represented in an erect 
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position, with the Buddhist railing ; whereas on other coins 
of a later date it appears in a horizontal position, between 
two lines of the legend, but still with the Buddhist railing ; 
while, a|ain, on two other types or varieties of the coins, 
the sacred tree is found on numerous coins in one variety 
without the Buddliist railing, but surmounted by an wni- 
hrella; and in another variety the sacred tree has what 
appear to be roots radiating from its bottom. As Buddhist 
symbols, therefore, occur on so many of the ancient coins 
found at N4gar, we may hence infer that the ancient kings 
of N4gar were Buddhists, and that there were Buddhist 
establishments at Nagar which may now probably be buried 
deep under the debris of the ancient city. 

Lastly, there is another point in the apparent history 
and development of this coinage which calls for some notice 
here, with the view of fixing a period for its currency and 
duration. We have seen tliat the^ earliest or initial type of 
this coinage, according to the style of t^ie characters in the 
legends, w^as apparently nearly of coeval issue, as to date, 
with the cngi’aphy of the latest of the Edicts of Asoka; or, 
at least, of a date not later than shortly after the death 
of Asoka. Next we find that the legends of the latest 
specimens, in apparent age, of the genuine N^gar coinage, 
are in a style of character which probably prevailed about 
the third or fourth (but certainly not later than the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth) century of the Christian era. Beyond 
those examples of coinage of the latter date,—namely, tlie 
fourth century, no coins whatever of genuine Nagar coinage 
were found at NUgar. At this point, therefore, we may 
decidedly say that the Nagar coinage proper ceased or 
came to an end. Any other stray coins that I may have 
found there, which, according to their apparent age, would 
be of a date posterior to this, were not minted at N^gar, but 
were interlopers from other places,—such, for instance, as 
the two Saurashtran coins mentioned in my list, and six 
Narwar N%a coins, and fifteen fire-altar coins found at 
N4gar,—the latter coins, representing a crude and^a much- 
deijased representation of afire-altar on their reverse, be¬ 
ing common to nearly the whole of llajputana;—and also 
two defaced Varaha coins, a sfiigle defaced Indo-Soythic 
coin, and a single Gadhia or ChauJead'uha piece, which 
•must have come from the direction of Gujarat; and lastly, 
five defaced bull and horseman coins. The two Saurashtran 
and the five N^ga coins alone may possibly have come 
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from Sauraslitra and Narwar, respectively, at a period 
nearly contemporary with the issue of the later types of 
the N^gar coins. But any foreign or outside and middle- 
aged coinage whatever proved to be of exceedingiy scarce 
occurrence in the Nagar troves. Muhammadan and other 
middle-aged or more modern coins were still more scarce: 
for I think that not more than only five or six Muhammadan 
coins altogether were actually obtained at Nagar. Or, to 
sum up the matter, I may state that, among upwards of six 
thousand coins found at N^gar, not more than about thirty- 
five coins (or a little over half a coin per cent. 1) were of 
outside origin, or derived from a foreign source. With the 
exception of these few, the whole of the coins found at 
NAgar were exclusively of NA,gar mintage, and belonged to 
Ni^gar alone. 

Now, no great city can bo supposed to have existed after 
its coinage entirely ceased, and consequently we cannot 
believe tliat the ancient city of NA,gar continued to exist 
after the time in which we find that its indigenous coinage 
had ceased. We arc therefore driven to the conclusion that 
ancient NAgar must have ceased to be a city about the end 
of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

What, then, are we to make of the existence of certain 
fragments of temple sculpture which arc lying about the 
north-eastern part of the site of the ancient city of NAgar,— 
particularly about the banks of a large, old, deserted tank 
called the Mandkalla Tdl ^—and which remains I consider 
to be of an age not older than the tenth century ? The only 
reply that can be made to this question is, that a few 
temples built on ancient sites, hallowed by time and tradition, 
do not necessarily indicate the existence of a city at the 
same period. It is well known that temples—nay, even 
temples themselves now in ruins—have continued to exist 
on the sites of ancient Indian cities long after the cities 
themselves had ceased to exist, or at a time when, perhaps, 
only a few straggling inhabitants continued to live here and 
there in^mall groups of hovels, or in small detached hamlets, 
amid the ruins of a deserted city. 

The most ancient specimens of coinage of all found at 
NAgar were a few coins which belonged to the irregular- 
sliaped punch-marked type which are believed to represent 
the oldest form of Hindu coinage. The next in antiquity 
were square or oblong-shaped coins, with the symbol of a 
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Bodhi tree or the Buddhist railin^^ and with generally a 
few letters or the remains of legends in the Ldt cha¬ 
racter, but of a type somewhat later than, or slightly 
posterioftn age to, the last. There was one remarkable small 
square copper coin, bearing the symbol of a Bodhi tree with 
the Buddhist railing^ which was surrounded by a legend 
which I read as Nabhapagany but which might, perhaps, be 
read as NahapdnasaJ* If it might be feasible to read the 
legend in the latter manner (although I do not think so), it 
would just be possible that it might bear reference to the 
great satrap king Nahap^na, whose name is mentioned in 
an inscription in one of the caves at Karli. As another of 
the kings mentioned in the Karli cave inscriptions—namely, 
Ananda, the son of V^tsithi—founded or built one of the 


gateways at the great Sanchi tope, near Bhilsa, it is just 
possible that Nahap&na may also have extended his power 
towards N^gar. This is, of comse, a mere conjecture, and 
may just be taken for what it is worth. 

With the exception of the above ioubtful "case, I may 
say that, of the recognisable names of actual kings on the 
Nftgar coins, the earliest in date appear to be those of Jf«- 
hdganay BanavahUy Baja Malay Nagamy and Gavaha or 
Nagamha, all of whom I attribute to the first century of 
the Christian era, with the exception of Nagavaha, whom 
I have had at first, perhaps without sufficient reason, in my 
list, placed at the commencement of the second century. 
In like manner, if we are to judge of the age of coinage by 
the style of the characters in which the legend is couched, 
then Maha Raya, of whom only one coin was found bear¬ 
ing his name, would appear to have been the last surviving 
in^vidual of the ancient royal line of NAgar. Now, it is 


a significant fact that Raya, or Rse, signifies a prince or 
chief only, and not a king ; and therefore Maha Raya simply 
signifi^ a great chief or prince. May we not hence conjec¬ 
ture that the last representative of the ancient royal line of 
NAgar had become a mere tributary cliief under some usurp¬ 
ing suzerain ? According to my deductions, Maha Raya must 
have lived between the third and fourth cep^turies, or more 


probably in the fourth century, which w^ould bring us down 
to a period shortly anterior to VikramAditya of Ujjain, or at 
a period when princes of the Bais tribe began to struggle for 
power, and when the PramAras, some of whom afterwards 
held the well-known fortress of Rantambor, began to rise into 
notice. We may therefore suppose that the suzerain lord 
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under whom the last prince of the N&gar line became tribu¬ 
tary, was probabljr a king of M&,lwa, and an immediate ancestor 
of the famous Vikraraaditya of JJjjain, The old legend of 
Jaya Mdla/cdna or Mdlacdna jay a which occurs on the 
earliest, and so many of the later N4gar coins, Would in 
itself almost seem to point to some ancient feud between the 
kings of N^gar and the kings of M&.lwa. 

After the decline of the MMwa dynasty, N^gar may, no 
doubt, have come for a time into the possession of the Geh- 
lots or Sisodias, who, it is well known, formerly possessed 
the ancient city of ChAtsu, which lies further north tlian 
Nagar.’ Afterwards Nagar probably passed successively 
through the hands of the Solankis and the Chohans, until 
now, at length, we find it in the possession of the Shekkdwat 
petty E-aja of Uniyara, who is a tributary to the State of 
Jaypur. 

I have hitherto, in tlie preceding remarks, given my own 
opinions as to the history of Nagar, and the signification 
of the legends and names on the coins, for which no one else 
is responsible but myself. It now, however, becomes my 
duty to state that General Cunningham has also, in the course 
of corres])ondence, expressed certain opinions on the subject, 
which I think I may take the liberty of quoting here as the 
opinions of the respected chief of the Archaeological Survey 
on any archaeological questions what soever are always of 
impoi-tance and woidhy of the greatest attention and consi¬ 
deration. 

The following are General Cunningham’s detached re¬ 
marks, which I give seriatimy in the order in which they were 
received:— 

‘‘ Your coins are very small, but they are undoubtedly old, and there¬ 
fore exceedingly interesting. The most puzzling thing about them is 
the fact that all the legends, and therefore all the names, begin with the 
same letter, m. I make out at least three distinct kinds— 

Mdlavana-Jaya. 

Maru - jo^ya, 

Mago-^—jaya. 

The first may be 'conqueror of Mdlava* or M&lwa; the second 
'conqueror of Maru* or Marwar; and the third, 'conqueror of 
Maga* [or MagroT^y or the Aravalli Mountains, which are inha- 

^ This is a fact which is comiiieiiiorated iu the following papular saying: — 

“ liana Chkore Chitsit s 
Jo cAaga to to !’* 

The Sana [of Mewar] has forsaken, or relinquished, Chktsii; 

Whoever wants it, may take it 
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bited by the Magas for Magras], whom we absurdly call Mors, 
although they call Jbhemselves Magas [Magras]—? Megallao of Pliny. 
These three readings are consistent with one another, and would perhaps 
point to a single king of Ajmer and Chitor as the conqueror of Mdlvva, 
Maga, and Maru. One of the legends looks like Mdlavahujaya, hut 
I must have another strict scrutiny of them.^* 

General Cunningham appears to have afterwards read the 
compound chai*acter, which he reads as hu, above nu (w). 

“ I do not consider them older' than the first or, perhaps, second century 
B. C.,—that is, between 200 and 0 B. C. I look uponthern as 
Buddhist.^' 

Again, in another later communication, he says:— 

** The great mass of the coins belong to the tribe of the Mdlavdnas, who 
are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrat. The legends are— 

* Jaya Mdldvana” 

* The victorious MfiMvanas.* 

and * Mdfdvana + ajaya’ 

' The invincible M&lavanas/ 

" And the legends vary in alphabetical eliaraeters from, perhaps, 
B. C. 250 to A. D. 250. * * * I presume that Chitor and Ajmer 
and all that part of Bajputana must have belonged to the Mstlav^nas. 
There are several, or even many, coins that do not belong to this tribe, 
such as those which apparently begin with Maru and Magojn ; but the 
great mass of your coins are of the M&lav^nas, with the name variously 
spelt, and with different types. * * * I suspect that the Mdlavdnas 
may be the Malloi of Multan.” 

In another still later communication, General Cunning¬ 
ham corrects the name of the Magas to Magras^ and iden¬ 
tifies them with the Megallee of Pliny. 

On the above remarks I have the following comments 
to make. 

I do not see how the legend Jaya Mdlavd^ia, or Mdlavdna 
Jayat can possibly signify “the victorious MMavffnas,’* 
as, in the first place, it appears to me that Jaya is not an 
adjective, and cannot therefore mean “ victorious;*’ hut that it 
is a substantive, which simply means “victory” or “triumph.” 
Secondly, the -^ord Mdlavdna h not in the plural, which 
would be jbut in the singular, as Mdlavdna. But 

it app^fs' to' me that an 'anUswara niay have been intended 
to. be ..understood to follow the name, and that therefore the 
word might he 'read Mdlavdndm, which would be in the 
genitive plural; and, in that case, the whole legend might 
be read as Jaya Mdlavdndm, or Mdlavdnam Jaya, which 
would signify “ the triumph, or conquest, of the M&.lavffns.” 
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In the third place, I do not see why the M41av4nas should 
be identified with the “ Malloi ** of such a distant place as 
Multfin, when we have the country of Mfilwa so much 
nearer at hand. 

With regard to those coins with slightly different legends 
which General Cunningham appears to have read as Mala- 
vdMjaya^ or Mdlavdnujay or 

I do not think that the underneath attached sign can 

possibly represent the vowel as the very same sign 
occurs elsewhere by itself, unattached, representing the letter 
w, in a circular legend, on some small coins, which reads as 
Mdlavdna Jay a. 

(2d)03i£8d) 

But coins are not the only antique curiosities which are 
found and picked up in numbers in the soil of the site of 
the ancient city of NUgar. Numerous small articles of cop¬ 
per and some very few of gold are also found there, 
and also beads and other ornaments of precious stone, such 
as of agate, cornelian, rock crystal, gamet, &c. Of these 
I found several, which may be classified as follows :— 

I.—^Bragments of copper rings, and some few of 
mixed metal. 

II.—A Brahmanical ring, of copper. 

III. —Long copper pins, of a spindle shape, thicker at 

one end than the other. 

IV. —Numerous small copper articles,—some square, 

some of an oblong shape, some round, and 
soine of an oval or fusi-form shape,—^tlm 
majority of which I consider to be ancient 
copper weights, of small size, which wwe pro¬ 
bably used for weighing precious metals. 

V.—A broken copper instrument which looks as if it 
had been intended to be used as a key, but of 
very rude and barbarous construction.* 

VI.—Numerous pieces of copper wire. 

VII.—I also obtained two very small broken and imper¬ 
fect ornaments, and a bead wliich appeared to 
be of gold. 

VIII.—^The most remarkable and numerous articles, next 
to the coins, which I found in great numbers 


* The sign or character above referred to is attached to the bottom of the initial letter 
of the second lino of the legend, after the following manner: — 
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in certain places,—especially on one great ridge, 
or in particular,—were beads and other 
omamentsi made of precious* stones, principally 
agate, cornelian, rook crystal, garn^ and ame¬ 
thyst. Of these I found some very beautiful 
specimens, which consisted mostly of round- 
shajped beads, oval-shaped beads, and large, long, 
cylindrical-shaped beads; and also a few other 
worked stones which had evidently been cut or 
shapcn for some purpose. But besides these 
worked stones prepared as ornaments, I also 
found numerous pieces of agate, CQmelian, 
rock crystal and garnet, and some amethysts 
, in the rough state, strewn over the ground'. 
These articles are found in this particular 
locality in such great numbers that the people 
, of the present town of N4gar have given it the 

name of Jawahiri Bazar. I may state that the 
locality is a desolate and deser1;ed ridge, covered 
with jungle, but the ground is strewn here and 
there with fragments of ancient bricks, more 
thickly so in some parts, and less so in others. 

IX.—Fragments of armlets and anklets made of ivory 
were also found on the ground in considerable 
numbers, and also pieces of ornament made of the 
sankhi or conch shell. 

X.—Numerous beads and other ornaments of kanch, are 
also found all over the ground. 

As may be inferred, I made a careful survey of the site of 
the smcient city of N^lgar, and found it to be about 8,279 
feet or J.‘568 miles from north to south, by 9,171 feet or 
1,737 miles from east to west.^ But, as I said before, the 
new town of Nhgar is built on and over one end or salient 
angle of the site of the ancient city of N%ar,—^namely, ow 
a western terminal projection of the site of the ancient 
city; therefore the actual extent from east to west of the 
ancient city should in reality be estimated at somewhat up¬ 
wards of two miles, which would give a total area of nearly 
four square miles. Of this great area, partic\ilarly on the 
high grounds,-^indeed, with the exception of spots such as 
low, flat meadow-lands, that are very low and naturally under 
water during the rains,—I may say that there is hardly a 
square foot which is not thicMy covered with fragments of 

* Se« Plate XXII for a Map of 
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ancient bricis originally of very large size. Such an extent 
of brick-covered ground I never saw before in my life. 

On one elevated spot like an embankment, some of the 
largest specimens of these ancient bricks in an entire state 
(the only perfectly entire specimens of the largest bricks 
which I saw) had been collected together as an object of 
worship, along with some blocks of milk-white quartz which 
bore traces of carving, and appeared to be fragments of some 
sculpture. The majority of these bricks were mostly of 
about the same dimensions as those w'hich I sa^v at Dhand 
(before described); but there were some of the Jf^igar bricks 
(more sc^^rce than the others) which greatly exceeded the 
Dhand bricks in size. The dimensions of. the largest of the 
old N&gar bricks I found by measurement to be as follows: 
length, 1 foot 6 inches; breadth, 1 foot 5 inches ; thickness, 
4 inches. 

Although the whole soil of the site of the ancient city of 
N^ar is full of the fragments of ancient bricks of large 
size, and although the remains of walls of numerous ancient 
buildings are constantly being laid bare at a depth of about 
from 5 or 6 to 10 feet below the present surface of the 
ground, and are excavated by the neighbouring villagers for 
the sake of the bricks, and also for some large stones of 
which the base of some of the foundations appear to have 
been composed; still, with the exception of these, it cannot 
be said that the remains of any very ancient buildings what¬ 
ever are now to be found standing or above ground at 
N^gar of any date at all approaching that of the coins as to 
antiquity. All such ancient buildings, whether , temples, or 
large dwellings, or palaces, or Ducldliist establishments, or 
what not, must have been overthrown or demolished and 
covered over by the soil long ago, and their remains must 
lie buried at a considerable depth below the present surface 
of ^e ground. Por the same reason I was quite unable to 
find any ancient inscriptions on stone at Nhgar. The oldest 
inscriptions I saw at Nhgar were a small defaced fragment 
of the tenth century, and a short inscription dated Sambat 
1080. I also got two other^short inscriptions of a some¬ 
what later date. There are, however, six ancient temple 
sites at old NIbgar which are more or less situated on 
mounds compost of ancient debris. On two of these 
ancient sites, plain modem or middle-aged temples have been 
built, as will presently be noticed. 

With regard to the four other remaining ancient temple 
sites, in one case, a middle-aged patch-work temple, called 
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Virmm ha Deora,' which is now in ruins, has been built 
on the foundations of a former ancient temple, and is situated 
on the summit of a very high ridge, or tiia, of great extent 
towards the north of the site of the ancient city of N5gar. 
The present temple is made up of incongruous ancient frag¬ 
ments which did not originally belong" to one another, and 
the stone beams of the roof of the portico of which are ac¬ 
tually composed of ancient satti stones, on some of which I 
found defaced inscriptions, in Kutila characters, of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The mountain of Kakrapol, which 
is situated a short distance south of Visalphr, is visible 
from this temple, and is situated exactly 5” south of east 
from tliis; and Visalpdr itself is situated due east irom this 
point. 

In the second case, however, there are the remains of a very 
peculiarly shaped small temple, dating probably from the 
. earlier part of the middle ages, which I partially excava¬ 
ted.® This small temple is remarkable for having been com¬ 
posed almost entirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly 
many-sided) building, Avhicli proba])ly once terminated up¬ 
wards in a sikar, and which contained within it a square 
chamber built of massive, rough, hewn stones; for the 
temple did not appear ever to have possessed either a pillared 
portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber, as the l emains of the 
foundation showed that there could never have been anything 
more than a snudl projecting entrance-way to the door. The 
massive, rough, hewn stones of the square interior chamber, 
and also the massive jambs and architrave of the doorway, 
are of a black or very dark-coloured kind of porphyritio 
stone, and on one of these I found a few letters of large 
size engraved, but of the age of which I am somewhat 
uncertain. Of the many-sided circular exterior there are 
only the basement stones remaining. These arc large stones 
of a whitish colour, bevUled off at each of the end cor^rs, 
and with a sort of medallion sculpture ornamenting the 
centre of each of their outer faces. These sculptures in 
most cases represented male and female divinities, but in 
some cases other designs had been substituted, as in one 
case there was a cow and a calf, and the calf sucking its 
mother. These stones originally supported large flat stones, 
the exterior edges of which are caiwed into a sort of ogee- 


' See tbe site marked S in my aketeb map. 

' See tbe aite marked B in my iketch map of.tbe andent city of N&gar, Plate XXITi 
and Piute XXIU, for a plan of tbe temple. 
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shaped beading, but the most of these I found had fallen 
down, or had been removed by some destroying hands in 
former times. After excavating the base of the temple 
both interiorly and exteriorly, I replaced many of these 
stones in their proper position. I also found a curious 
sculpture in bas-relief, representing numerous small figures 
in various attitudes, under a stone near the doorway. Erag- 
ments of images were also found in excavating the interior 
square cliamber. One of these latter, of small size, was 
the head of a boar, it being the fragment of a sculpture 
representing the Vardha Avatar of Vishnu. Other small 
fragme:^ts appeared to have belonged to Jain images, while 
one single broken sculpture evidently originally represented 
Shiva and P^rvati riding on the bull. There was also a 
rude stone Ungam found in the upper surface of the 
ground, in the central square chamber. It may therefore 
be inferred that this small tcmi)le was successively occupied 
and possessed by Vaishnavas, Jains, and Shaivites. The 
dimensions of this temple, of which I made a ground plan, 
are as follows : diameter of the circular exterior, 18 feet; 
thickness of walls, 3 feet 8 inches; diaraater of central 
square chamber, including walls, 9 feet 9 inches; thick¬ 
ness of wall, 1 foot 2 inches; interior diameter 7 feet 
7 intdies; length interiorly of projecting entiancc way, 
outwardly from doorway, 5 feet 4 inches; breadth about 
6 feet 10 inches; height of the remains of the wall of 
the central square chamber, on the north side, 8 feet; 
height of doorway to the toj^ of architrave, 9 feet 71 inches. 

About 55 feet distant, east-north-east, from the entrance 
of the temple above described, there are the remains of an 
ancient square-shaped Baori well, now filled up with earth, 
built of huge massive stones, of the same dark colour as 
those which compose the interior square chamber of the 
tepaple. The dimensions of this are 30 feet by 20 feet 
from outside to outside, with a projection or recess at back 
of 14 feet 5 inches by 12 feet 4 inches. 

The most interesting ancient temple site at Nagar, how¬ 
ever, in a historical point of view, though now occupied by 
a modern temple enclosure, is that called Machkand ka 
Mandar^ » from its having been built in memory of Raja 
Machhakanda. It is situated on the south side of the site 
of the ancient city of Nagar, and on the southern bank of 

> See the site marked A ia my sketch map, Plate XKll and Plato XXIII, for a 
plan of the tcinplo. 
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a water-course called the Khajura Khdl (as marked in 
my sketch map). 0?he modern temple enclosure is built 
on a large broad mound, which is full of ancient bricks, 
and on which ancient coins are found pretty plentifully. 
This temple consists of modern and middle-aged flat-topp^ 
buildings, built within a waUed enclosure, and occupying 
the site of much more ancient temples, the debris of the 
ruins of which compose the mound or tila on which the 
present temple stands. The present inner temple (within 
the enclosure), the dimensions of which arc about 26 feet 
6 inches by 20 feet 9 inches, contains, however, within it, two 
very ancient sculptured pillars and two half pillars, which 
at present serve to support the flat-topped roof. Within 
the temple, there now stands in its centre a huge rude 
stone linfjfam, 4 feet 6 inches in height, but which looks 
most suspiciously like the fragment of some large stone 
'Idtf or of some rough hewn pillar, broken off irregu¬ 
larly at an angle or slant at the top, which is vulgarly fabled 
by the common people to represent Kaja Machhakanda 
without his head! Leaning against the wall, however, 
inside the temple, there is a very ancient figure of Vishnu, 
about 4 feet in height, which evidently belonged to some 
former much more ancient temple. 

There is a bas-relief on the left side of the doorway of 
the temple outside, 3 feet 9 inches in length by 10 inches 
in width or height, representing two row's of human figures 
with the lower halves of their bodies consisting of fishes* 
tails, like mermaids; and the hood of a three-headed snake 
forms a canopy over tlie head of each. In the centre of 
the upper line of figures there is a lotus plant, sending 
out a flower at top like an umbrella, from which a straight 
stalk descends, and from each side of which latter a branch 
goes out, each ending in a bud. This lotus plant is appa¬ 
rently supported upon the curled-up tail of a blunt-he^ed 
fish-like animal, shaped somewhat like a mythical or herald- 
ric grampus standing on its head, with a frill round his 
neck. 

On the right hand of the doorway of the temple there 
is built in, sideways (or lying on its side), the figure of a 
naked Buddhist dancing girl, about 1 foot 3 inches in length. 

On a small chabutra to the right of the temple, but 
within the enclosure of the court, there is a small sculpture, 
evidently of great age, representing the Boar Avatar of 
Vishnu. 
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There are also two small figures of Vishnu in relief, 
built into the interior side of the south wall of the enclosure 
of the temple. Within the enclosure of the temple of 
Machhakanda, I found one single short inscription dated 
Samvat 1327, which is equivalent to A. D. 1270. . 

The fourth ancient temple site is situated about the 
centre of the deserted site of the ancient city, and at the 
north-west comer of a great mound or tUa to which the 
people of the locality have givcm the name of the Chota 
Manuk Chauk (in contradistinction to another called the 
Bara Manuk Chaiik). I may also mention that the ruined 
remains of this ancient temple are situated on the southern 
hank of the great ancient dry river bed through which the 
Garwa Nul^ runs, which is mentioned and des(;ribed in 
a former part of my report. All that now exists of the 
ruins of the ancient temple consists in the remains of the 
walls of a square building about 15 feet 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter from outside to outside, built of massive stone-work. 
Twenty-five large stones, which once belonged to the temple, 
are now lying outside of it, scattered on the ground in 
various directions. Within, in tin; intenior of the enclosure 
of what remains of the four walls, there is a huge stone 
linqam lying: length or height of lingam, 4 feet; girth or 
circumference at top where it bulges out, 0 feet 0 inches. 
The remains of this temple have evidtmtly been partly 
excavated out of curiosity by the nativ'^es of the locality. 
The site of this ancient temple is marked with the letter C 
in my sketch map. 

The lifth ancient temple site to be noticed is situated 
towards the south-eastern limits of the site of the ancient 
city of N^gar, and on the eastern bank of the Khajura 
Khi\l River, u hich runs round in that direction from the 
south. Here an ancient mound, or tlla, overhangs the 
bank of the river bed, and on this there is a large walled 
enclosure containing a temple, of modern date, called the 
Bachpuria Mandar. There is no interest whatever connected 
with the modern temple, but the tila on wdiich it is situ¬ 
ated is full of ancient bricks, and ancient coins are also 
found there. The position of this temple is marked with the 
letter jD in my sketch map. 

The sixth and remaining ancient temple site which I 
have yet to notice is situated towards the north-eastern 
boundary of the site of the ancient city of Nagar, and on 
the southern bank of the Garwa Nulla, which runs up in 
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that direction. Here there is a conical mound, or tilat which 
is surmounted by the ruins of an old temple, which is 26 
feet 6 inches in length from east to west, by 18 feet in breadth 
from north to south. Within the ruined sanctum of tliis 
temple, wliich is almost levelled to the ground, I found a 
stone image of large size representing some divinity in an 
erect or standing posture, and which had originally had either 
sixteen or eighteen arms. On a small chabutra, about 11 or 
12 feet to the west of the ruined temple, there were also 
several fragments of. images and other sculptures, and 
various sculptured stones of large size, whch had evidently 
originally belonged to the temple, lay scattered round about. 
From cerhiin appearances about this temple, it appeared to 
me that at some period in modern times an abortive attempt 
had been made to repair tliis temple wnth some thin and weak 
, superstructure and plaster, but that the attempt had been 
abandoned, and the temple allowed to go to ruin again. The 
place is now quite overgrown with jungle. ^ The site of this 
temple is marked with the letter 1£ in my sketch map. 

Of that which is noteworthy relating to the ancient city 
of Nagar, there now only remains for me to notice five 
ancient embanked reservoirs, which, as it were, surround the 
site of the city on the north, east, and south, and which 
seem to liave served in ancient times partly to retain water 
for the use of the inhabitants and their cattle, and partly 
to serve as sort of breastworks or dams against the floods 
of water on the low grounds during the rains. The fii*st of 
these great embankments wdiich I may mention as having 
earliest become familiar to me is called the Banchora 
Bandha. A ground plan of this embankment shows it to be 
shaped exactly like a long-handled razor Avith the blade half 
open. It is situated on the southern quarter of the site of 
the ancient city of Nagar, with its concave side turned 
towards the Khajura Khal, and measures about 2,285 feet in 
extent from east to west. On this embankment were found 
a great number of the coins which I obtained at Nagar. The 
second great embankment or reservoir to be noticed is the 
largest of the whole. It is called the Datora Sagar, and 
forms the south-eastern boundary of the site of the ancient 
city of N4gar. This great sagar is 2^860 feet in extent from 
east to west. With the exception of the most easterly portion 
of it, it is formed of embankments of great height and breadth, 
which contain fragments of ancient bricks, of very large 
size, and preserves traces which show that houses, and pro- 
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bably also temples, once stood on various parts of tbe em¬ 
bankment ; and I may also add that numerous ancient coins 
were also found on it,—all of which circumstances go to 
prove that it is an ancient Hindu work of great antiquity. 
There is, however, a narrow extension of thivS embankment 
which runs down southwards from its eastern end, which is 
interiorly faced with stone-work, with low round towers or 
bastions at intervals, and which appears to have been par¬ 
tially an addition of Muhammadan construction, for on the 
inner face of one of the low round towers I found a square 
black stone built in, with a kutic inscription on it, which, 
however, was so defaced that it was not higiblo, and the sick¬ 
ness of all my servants prevented any impression being 
taken of it. 

The third embanked reservoir which I have to describe 
may be considered in the light of a regular tank with 
more propriety than any of the rest. It is called the Mand- 
khalla Tal, and is situated due north, or about the middle 
of the northern boundary of the site of the ancient city of 
Nagar, and forms, with two other neighbouring embankments 
which lie respectively to the west and north-east, the 
northern limits of the ancient city. The Mandkalla Tal is 
1,330 feet in extent from east to west, and 1,125 feet from 
north to south. It is banked in on three sides,—namely, the 
east, west, and south, tlic centre of the northern side being 
occupied by a high conical isolated mound. There had 
evidently been originally a stone edging to the interior 
of the (unbankment of the tank down at the water’s edge, 
and th()re are also the remains of two ghats, with steps 
which project out into the water, on the casttTn and 
western sides. The top of the embankment is everywhere 
covered from end to end with remains of sites of build¬ 
ings, large and small, evidently those of numerous shrines 
and temples. Of the most important and distinct of tliese 
sites, I counted and marked down altogether nineteen, 
but there were several others which were so totally broken 
up and levelled to the ground as to be not separately 
distinguishable. Some of these were evidently anefent, while 
others were apparently of middle-aged date. There was 
also one satti chatri of compai’atively modern construc¬ 
tion. The inner side of the embankment at the south¬ 
eastern comer of the tank in particular is strewn with 
numerous sculptures, some of them capitals of pillars, very 
much resembling those which I saw at TJneha Pahar; 
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others, carved blocks of stone, which had evidently belonged 
to buildings; and others, sculptures in relief. This has been 
a fine tank, which still retains a considerable body of water; 
but it is totally deserted, and is made no use of whatever 
by the inhabitants of the present town of IS 4gar, except by 
the cowherds to water some of their cattle which wander 
in the jungle. Indeed, the people of the present town of 
N4gar seem to keep very clear of the old khera^ for they 
say that it is haunted by goblins and evil spirits, ‘ and that no 
man dare remain out alone there after nightfall. I myself 
cannot say anything about the goblins,* but I can say that 
I never saw any x)lace in my life so frightfully infested by 
innumerable poisonous snakes as the old khera of NA-gar. I 
had several narrow escapes from them myself, even in my own 
tent, and there was great risk from them in surveying in the 
jungle, but more particularly in coming home from one’s work 
at night. Xhgfu* and its neighbourhood is indeed a locality 
infected by sickness of every kind, and infested by deadly 
reptiles. 

In the case of the other two embanked structures which 
are still to be noticed, one is situated to the south-west 
of the Mandkalla Tal, and the other 1,190 feet to the 
east of it. ‘ The latter is in the form of an iiTegularly- 
shaped circular figure, with an opening towards the north, 
and in the centre of which there is a Iiigh conical mound. 
This great embanked enclosure is about 1,430 feet in dia¬ 
meter from east to west. From the-south-western comer of 
it, another long embankment, runs south-westwards, and then 
northwards, until it almost unites with the southern bank of 
the Mandkalla Tal. 


'According to one story, n Brnliinan, wlio happened to be ouo dny passing by the Mand* 
kalla Tal, saw n large mnrrisigc party on the banks of the old tank. On approaching, be 
found apparently the viands or provisions all ready prepared for the marriaco feast, but , 
the whole party moat unaccoimtably silent and noiseless. Some of the marriage party 
then came forward and beckoned to him to partake of the feast, but he declinrd, and, trom 
some fueling of secret misgiving, ho carefully avoided doing so. Innnedintcly after this, 
to the Bnihntan’s horror and aatonishment, the heads of the marriage'party began to 
fall off, one after another, before his very eyes, as if decapitated by magic, uud then the 
whole began to fade away and gradually disappeared. 

• One night, however, I myself beard a most unearthly noise, which proceeded from 
the jungle on one of the old tilas, and which noise was so peculiar (hat it can hardly ho 
described, except by saying that it most resembled the hoarse screnma and choking ejacu¬ 
lations of a person being murdered or strangled. The Thnkurs or ItajpAbs who watehod 
my tent at night were asked whnt this noise waSj and they replied that it wns a bhMt 
and that it would kill and devour any person who went that way at night. 1 then cunsed 
them to be asked why these bh&t» had never interfijred with.me, when I had often come 
home late at night from surveying, and bad beside! had to remain oAcc all night in the 
porch of a deserted temple on account of Uie rain P To this they replied that the 
M<2^ were afraid of Kuropeans and did not dare to interfere with them ! 
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The last and remaining embanked structure to be noticed, 
situated to the south-west of the Mandkalla T41, consists 
of two great embankments which branch out from an angle 
towards the south, eastwards and westwards, and then run 
up towards the north. The embankment on the eastern 
side is in the form of a semicircle, or of the letter C 
reversed, and is in many places of great breadth and height, 
and the top of it has evidently been occupied by buildings 
in ancient times. The embankment on the western side is 
in the shape of a long finger, which runs for the distance 
of abo^it 2,190 feet in a north-westerly direction. At the 
very furthermost extremity of this embankment I picked 
up a number of ancient coins. There is an open space be¬ 
tween the northern extremities of these two embankments. 
In the centre of the low area enclosed between the two great 
embankments there are the remains of an ancient walled 
garden, called the Kuari Bag, which is about 410 feet square. 

Several of the great brick-covered mounds, or tilas, or 
ridges, which compose the site of the ancient city of Nagar 
are of great extent, and some of them are known by certain 
names which are probably the modern r(q)resentatives of 
names which were anciently attached to them. The Bara 
Manik Chauk towards the east, near the village of Balpura, 
as marked in my sketch map, is upwards of 1,000 feet in 
extent from east to west; but a still larger ridge, called the 
Bara Mandela Tola, which lies to the north of the Garwa 
N nlla, is about 1,900 feet in extent from east to west, by 
about 1,300 feet from north to south. To the west of this 
there is another tila^ or ridge, called the Chota Mandela Tola. 
The name of Jaw^hiri Bazar is, however, sometimes applied 
to these two tilas together by the common people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, on account of the number of gems found there, 
as described in a former part of my report. Besides these 
there is a pair of tilas^ which closely adjoin each other, called 
the Kangali, on which few coins, but many stone beads, are 
found. These two adjoining tilas, which go under the same 
name, are situated to the west of the Chota Manuk Chauk. 
There is another tila, which runs westwards towards the 
modem town of N4gar, which I have named the Taksal Tila, 
on account of the great number of coins which were found 
there. 

Just beyond this Taksal Tila, to the west, and adjoining 
the ditch of the present town, and therefore exactly facing it, 
there is a curious elevated extent of ground, of a somewhat 
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square shape,'which ri^es by regular p^allel steps or terraces, 
as it were, on its eastern dnd southern sides, and partly on 
the north side. The&e stepped gradations of level, no doubt, 
formerly continued round on the nothem side also, but on 
that siae a village or suburb of the present town has been 
located for many years, so that the original form of the 
ground here is not so easily distinguished, except towards the 
ditch, where the stepped terraces are very marked and of 
considerable height. There are four of these steps or grada¬ 
tions of level, on the eastern side, and two remaining on the 
southern side. The top or summit of the tila forms another 
additional level above the former. Of these gradations on 
the east side, the lowest is 60 feet in breadth, the next above 
40 feet, the next 70 feet, and the next or uppermost one 
below the summit 90 feet. Of those on the south side, the 
lowest is 50 feet broad, and the next one^ above 60 feet. I 
have an idea that these stepped or graduated teiTaces on the 
south side originally corresponded in number and breadth with 
those on the east side, but that the remaiiijing portion of them 
has been obliterated, partly by the wrashing away of the soil 
during the rains, and partly by agricultural operations, as a 
portion of the ground is under cultivation. The vertical 
height of these graduated parallel terraces, is, in general, not 
great, varying between 3 feet and feet; the highest of 
them being in some places nearly 3 feet, and in others only 
about 2 feet. But the remaining portions of the terraces to¬ 
wards the ditch bn the north side are much higher, some of 
them being as much as 5 feet in vertical height. Here they 
are also four in number, the lowest being 63 feet in breadth, 
the next above 62 feet, the next 92 feet, and the uppermost 
one 100 feet. 

Two hundred and forty feet from the south side, the 
remains of an ancient broad roadway, 46 feet in breadth, runs 
across this tilck from east to west,—the stepped gradatiojM 
also continuing across it, but at somewhat lesser height. 

This iila is about 1,000 feet in length from porth to 
south, and about 660 feet in breadth from easjt to west; 
but its breadth from east to west was probably originally 
greater before the ditch of the present to\Yn was cut at its 
western end. 

Onihh tila many ancient coins were found; and it 
was in the section-cutting presented by the ditch, at the 
Western end of this tilaj that I saw the remains of some 
ancient houses below the level pf the surfpce. 
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What the original purpose of these graduated parallel 
terraces was, or the mode in which the tila may have been 
occupied in ancient times, it is hard to say. It may he the 
remains of some peculiar kind of fortification, or of a 
citadel, or it may have been the site of the palaces of the 
ancient rajas of N4gar. 

The present people of N4gar have an extraordinary idea 
that the old khera^ or city, extended all the way to Dhand, 
and that fragments of old bricks may still be found all that 
way. This, of course, I cannot believe, both from its 
improbabih'ty and because I saw no signs of any such 
remains on the lowland to the eastern or K4gar side of 
the pass of Ghar. But, as 1 have already remarked in my 
preceding short report on Dhand, I believe that Dhand, 
though probably a smaller place, was of equal antiquity with 
N4gar, flourished coevally wuth NAgar, and W'as founded by 
the same dynasty of kings who founded Kagar. 

It is, of course, just possible that suburbs of the ancient 
city of NA-gar may have extended for some little distance 
to the west and south-west beyond the j)rescnt town 
of IS^figar, along the old road which, led from Nfigar to 
Dhand, but the only sign or trace of the former existence 
of anything of the kind are a few small detached mounds 
on tlie western side of the present town of Nhgar. 

The present or modern to'wn of Nhgar, which, as 
I said before, is built over or across the termination of the 
western end of the site of the ancient city, though originally 
of some size, as far as houses are concerned, and fortified, 
now cuiiiains less than a thousand inhabitants. This is said 
to have been owing to a plague w hich visited the town about 
twenty years ago, and swept away nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, since which time the town has become gradually 
re-peopled by settlers from neighbouring villages ahd 
adjacent states. I myself can testify, from severe personal 
experience and suffering, that Nfi.gar is situated in one of 
the most wretchedly sickly and unhealthy localities tlmt I 
ever had the misfortune to visit. 
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21.— NlGRI, NAGARI, or TAMBAVATI NAGARI. 

The small town or village, and the ancient Khera or 
site of the ancient, city of N4gapi, are situated about 11 
niiles north of Chitor, and on the right or east hank of the 
Birach or Bairis River. It now belongs to the Rao of Bhin- 
dar, a Sisodia. 

N^gari is said to have been founded by a Raja Chand, or 
Hari Chand (or Haris Chandra ?). This is the tradition 
most commonly quoted by the majority of the people, and is 
probably the nearest to the truth ; but there were a few who 
said they thought Nagari had been in some way refounded, 
or rebuilt, or held by Bir Bikram4jit, or Vira Vikram^ditya. 
I have not been able to identify the Raja Chand, or Hari 
Chand, or Haris Chandra, above mentioned, with any king 
of familiar name in any of the known genealogical lists of 
the Rajaputra families or ruling dynasties either of Central 
India or of Tforth-Western India generally, with the excep¬ 
tion of a prince of Ujjain, caled Haris Chandra, who must 
have lived as late as A. D. 1160, and who was the successor 
of Lakshmi Varma Deva of Ujjain, who lived about A. D. 
1144. But this prince (Haris Chandra of Ujjain) lived at 
far too late a period to have been the possible founder of such 
an ancient place as N4gari, which must have existed at least 
for twelve hundred years before his time; and besides, as the 
Gehlots or Sisodias had, at this late period, already been 
some centuries in possession of Chitor, it is not likely that 
the Ujjain princes of that period could have had anything 
whatever to do with N4gari. We may therefore discard this 
individual forthwith and entirely. 

It would, of course, at first sight appear likely that the 
ancient Rajas or founders of N4gari might have been 
allied in race to, if not of the same race as, the ancient para¬ 
mount kings of Ujjain and M41wa. Near the commence¬ 
ment of the genealogical list of the kings of M41wa, as 
given in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, we find a king called Jit 
Chandra, who is supposed to have lived about B. C. 760, 
and it would not be altogether impossible that Jit Chandra 
might either have refounded Nagan, or might have included 
it in his possessions; and that the Hari Chand of the N4gari 
traditions might just possibly be only another local form of 
the name of the same king. There was also another king 
bearing ja somewhat similar name,—namely, Chandras^na of 
Malwa, who is reputed to have refounded Chandr4vati (near 
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Jhalrapatan); but he lived, I think, at far too late a period 
to have been the possible founder of such an undoubtedly 
very ancient place as N^gari. 

But there was a well-known ancient king called Haris 
Chandra who is famed in the traditions of India, and whose 
city (Trang) is fabled to have been suspended in the air. 
Haris Chandra was an ancient and pow^erful king of India, 
of the Solar race, who was contemporary with Parasurama 
of the Lunar line, about B. C. 1176; and I am rather in¬ 
clined to think that it might really have been this Haris 
Chandra, and no other, to whom the foundation of N agari, or 
Tambavati N%ari, is ascribed in the traditions of the place ; 
for the name of Haris Chandra alone would naturally have 
become Hari Chand, or Har Chand, in the vulgar spoken 
dialects of the present day. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that N^gari is one of the oldest places in India; and, 
as I obtained a great number of the most ancient Hindu 
punch-marked coins there, which were found on the spot, 
and as General Cunningham allows that some of the coins 
of this class are certainly as old as 500 or 600 B. C., and 
may be as old as B. C. 1000, the latter date brings us very 
nearly up to the supposed period of the reign of Haris 
Chandra, w^hich makes it quite within the range of possibi¬ 
lity that he may have been the actual founder of N^gari. 

At all events, N^gari is beyond all doubt a very ancient 
place, and must have been founded at a very remote period; 
and consequently Hari Chand, its founder, whoever he was, 
must have lived in very ancient times. 

The ancient name of the place is said to have been Tam¬ 
bavati Nagari, which became gradually contracted simply to 
N4gari ; and it thus vies with Chatsu for the right to the 
claim of possessing this ancient name, as it will be seen 
from my report on Chatsu that Tambavati w^as also an 
ancient name of the latter place. No doubt there were 
tw o places, both of which were called Tambavati; but the 
question is, which was the more ancient of these two 
places ? ‘ I believe that N4gari was the more ancient of the 
two,—so ancient that the greater portion of the site of the 
old city has been deserted and lain bare for centuries, and 


* Tho name or compomid word Tambavati is, in some cases, snpposed to siifnify the place 
of copper; and the name, as applied to Chiteft, is said to have been derived from the fact 
that it was in ancient times surrounded by a wall of copper. However that may bo, I 
believe that the name, as applied to N&gari, ought to be spelt ss Thamlhavati, as a corrnp< 
tiou of the Sanskrit Slambhavati, which would mean ‘Hbe place of pillars,” and would thus 
appropriately refer to a place where Buddhist pillars had been erected. 
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the time when it existed an ancient city is buried in 
oblivion. It is a strong proof of the great antiquity of this 
site that punch-marked coins, of the most ancient Hindu 
type, are found in great numbers at this place every year, 
during and after the rains. I myself obtained about one 
hundred and twenty of this class of coins alone during 
a stay of two days and a half at N&gari. 

These punch-marked coins are supposed to belong to 
the most ancient coinage that existed in India, and some 
of the rudest of them may probably date as far back as the 
fifth or sixth century before Christ, and possibly even from a 
still earlier period. 

During my short stay at Nagari I obtained altogether 
about one hundred and seventy ancient coins which were 
found on the spot; and not only from tlie nature of the 
majority of these coins, which, as I have just said, were 
of the most ancient punch-marked type, but also from that 
of others which bore PaU legends in very ancient characters, 
it is evident that the site where such coins are found must 
be exceedingly ancient, and must have .existed long before 
the time of Vikramalitya of Ujjain. Moreover, on an ancient 
brick, 4.J inches in tliickness, one of several such which I 
dug out of the ground, I found the letter (s) in the ancient 

Idt character form of the time of Asoka; and on another 
brick I found traces of two other letters equally old. Lastly, 
within the area of the site of the ruined fortress of the 
ancient city, I found a conical, or rather dome-shaped mound, 
about 30 feet high, which I believe to be the remains of an 
ancient Buddhist stupa ; the mound being composed almost 
entirely of fragments of bricks, with some mortar, and a quan¬ 
tity of rubble mixed with earth. The fragments of brick are 
most exposed in situ on the south side of the mound. There 
were also a few fragments of stone lying on the northern and 
eastern sides of the mound, but no doubt any loose stones that 
may have been lying about the mound have been carried away 
and made use of by the people of the village; ’ and I also 
saw some stones which had been cut up on the spot, to be 
tised in completing a plain, small, modem roofless shrine, 
which had been built on the top of the mound. But there 
was one single sculptured stone still left which is worthy of 
particular remark here. I must Explain that the summit of 

1 I have al«o eUewfa«re m^Uoned tbatijfeie reported that moat of the ancient 
tored afonea were tnkep away from Ndgari to Cbitor, at tba time when the priuoiplo 
templea and otbar bnildinga were being, bnitk in the fort, of Ciutor. 
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the mound is now occupied by a small, modem, square, un¬ 
finished, roofless shrine; but that there was a large sculp¬ 
tured stone, evidently ancient, which had been laid down to 
form a sort of door-step to the present modern unfinished 
shrine, which Undoubtedly once formed the architrave of 
a Buddhist gateway. A drawing of this sculptured stone, 
with a view of the mound, is given herewith. ‘ The present 
length of the sculptured stone is about 7 feet 6 inches ; but 
a portion of it h^ been broken oft’ and lost, which I esti¬ 
mated must have been about 3 feet, or a little less than one- 
third of the entire original length of the stone, which must 
have been about 10 feet 6 inches in length. There were two 
square socket holes in the upper surface of the stone, which 
appeared to go quite through it, one near the finished or 
complete end of the stone, 1 foot 3 inches by 6 inches in 
diameter, and the other towards the broken part of the stone, 
5 inches square. Now, it is evident that the smaller square 
socket hole must once have been the centre of the stone, 
and that there must have been another larger long-sh^ed 
socket hole in that part of the stone which is broken away. 
These three socket *holes must have been intended for up¬ 
right stone bars or posts to be fitted into them, to support 
a second cross-stone above them, as was the case in old 
Buddhist gateways. The Sanchi'tope has three successive 
cross-stones or arcliitraves, one above the other, and no less 
than five upriglit posts fitting into sockets between each, the 
centre ones being thin, and the side ones thick. Another 
architrave cross-stone, of the same kind, from Mathura, 
which had belonged to an ancient Buddhist gateway, has, 
however, only three sockets for the uprights, like the Nagari 
stone; but in the case of the Mathura stone, the centre one 
is the largest. The sockets in the Mathura stone are also 
very shallow. As the N^gari stone apparently had only 
three socket holes for upright bars or posts, I would therefore 
venture to suggest that it was one of the arcliitraves of a 
Buddhist gateway. 

I believe the present modem small, roofless, square shrine 
on the top of the mound to have been built exactly on the 
site of the square railing that must have crowned the 
top of the stupa, and which would have been surmounted by 
a stone tee or umbrella. 

This mound is situated towards the western side of the 
ancient city. Its dimensions were as follows: breadth 


' See Piute XXIV for u view of the mound and sketches of the sculptured stone. 
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or horizontal diameter from north to south (at base), 63 to 
65 feet; diameter from east to west (at base), 76 feet; height 
or elevation, about 30 feet, or probably originally about 
35 feet. 

Strange to say, among the coins obtained at N^gari, I 
fonnd one coin of the same type as the oldest of the coins 
with legends wluch I collected at Ndgar (tlie other ancient 
city which I discovered further north), and bearing the same 
legend, Mdlacdnct^ in ancient Idt characters of the period 
of Asoka. Consequently, Tambavati N^gari must have exist¬ 
ed contemporaneously with Nagar, and about the time when 
Asoka w’as promulgating his edicts on pillars and rock tablets. 

Of the total 170 coins obtained at Tambavati N4gari, 25 
of them, or a little more than one-seventh of the whole, 
were too much corroded and defaced to be worth keeping; 
but the following is a list of the remaining 145 coins which 
I kept:— 

117 Punch-marked coins, of the most ancient Hindu type known ^ 

7 Copper coins with legend; Majhamilcd Yashi Bijanapada- 
9a, or Majhamikdya Sibi janapadasa. 

1 Coin with legend : liamadata&a. 9 

1 Square copper coin, with human figure standing, and le¬ 
gend : Gaiitaml (?). 

1 Coin with legend : ^dlavdna, 

2 Silver' Saurashtra coins of Atri Bama and A9a Bama, with 

the date ‘^274^^ or “374” (?). 

1 Defaced coin with a king^s head. 

13 Fire-altar coins. 

1 Coin of Sangrama Sinka. 

1 Muhammadan coin of Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. 


Tqtal, 145 coins, and one small copper ornament. 

It is worthy of remark that, with the sole exception of 
the coin of Sangrh-ma Sinha and that of Hukn-ud-din 
Ibrahim, not a single middle-aged coin was obtained here, 
and no recent or modem coin. The only two middle-aged 
coins—those of Sangrama Sinha and Hukn-ud-din Ibrahim— 
were probably found on the site of the present village, 
and I am inclined to think that , the fire-altar coins were 
found there also; while all the ancient punch-marked coins 
and the coins with legends in ancient characters were all 
found on the ancient khera, or citadel. 
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I would be mclined to ascribe the following dates to these 
coins respectively :— 

Punch-marked coins. B. C, 850 to B. C. 

(The square coins of this type f 500 or B. C. 600, 
are probably more ancient f and some perhaps 
than the round ones). j even more ancient. 

Coin with legend: Mdla-\ B. C. 200. 

vdna. ) B. C. 250. 

Coins with legend: Ramada-'\^ ^ 2 ^^ 
iasa, j 


Coin with legend: Gautamh ... B. C. 200. 

Coins with legend : MajhamiM 1 

Yashi Bijanapadasa, or 31a~ VB. C. 160. 
jhatmkdya Sibi janajjadasa. j 


The two Saurashtra coins, one of^ 
A(ri Bamay and the other / 
of Asa DamUy with the date C 
« 274”or “374’^ (?). J 


About the com¬ 
mencement of 
the Christian era ? 


Fire-altar coin# 


''7th century to com- 
J mencement of 8th 

} century of the 

Christian era. 


Thus, between the last of the ancient coins, showing the 
predominance of Saurashtra, about the commencement of 
the Christian era, and the first of the later, or more nearly 
middle-aged coins, those with the fire-altar (which I believe 
to belong to the first of tlie Grahilots, or Guhilas, or 
Gehlots), of about the seventh century, we have a blank 
period of at least some 600 years, of which no coins w^hat- 
ever were obtained. Hence I believe that the site of the 
ancient citadcn of Tambavati N4gari has lain waste and 
deserted at least ever since the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

The coins, found at Tambavati N^gari bearing the 
legend, Majhamikd Yashi Bijanapadasay or MajJiamikdya 
Sibi janapadasay ai*e interesting, and perhaps important, 
i obtained seven of them at N^gari and one at Clfitor. Stacy 
obtained two coins of the same type either from Chitor or 
from its neighbourhood. These he forwarded to Prinsep, 
and the latter’s facsimile drawings of them may be seen 
engraved in Prinsep's Indian AntiquitieSy Vol. I, Plate 
VII, figs. 2 and 3. Stacy took the ancient charactei'S on 
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these coins for corniJ)tCd Greek letteiis, and built up a 
theory thereon. But Prinsep afterwards discovered that 
the legend on these coins ivas in ancient Sanskrit cha¬ 
racters closely allied to the old Ut characters of the Edicts 
of Asoka. Prinsep, however, read the legend wrong, as 
Yaga Bijanaputa as may be seen at page 3, Vol. II, 

of his Indian Antiquities. But from my coins I have 
ascertained that it is not Yaga Bijanaputasa, but Yashi 
Bijanapadasa. The palatal (which Prinsep took for the 
letter ga) is plain enough, even on Prinsep’s two coins as 
figured, if he had only been able to distinguish that letter. 
The entire legend, however, as obtained from the whole 
of my coins of this type, reads plainly as 3tajMmiMya 
shi bijana padasa, which I have translated as follows : 
“The centrical glory, the fan-footed one” (from vijan, a 
fan; and pada^ a foot), or “ The centrical glory of the 
country everywhere, or of universal landor “The centrical 
glory of the far-extending or distant country,” from vi- 
janapada^ of which the Sanskrit genitive w^ould be mjana- 
padasya^ and which would have much the same sense as 
the Sanskrit mdha. Or Majhamikdf^ might be inter¬ 
preted as madhyaniy middle; and kdyay body,—signifying 
the central body, or the centre of the body, of the Sibi 
country. The word Majhamika is simply the Pali equiva¬ 
lent for, or corruption of, the Sanskrit Madhyamika, which 
signifies “ central.” 

Vijana-padUy signifiying “fan-footed,” might be either 
a Buddhist or a Jain title, and would be applicable to the 
conventional representation of the “feet” of a Buddhist or 
Jain divinity.^ 

The following is a copy of the inscription on the coins: — 


The legend is not quite perfect or entire, even on any 
one of my coims: but,- from the' whole, I make out the 
legend to be clearly and unmistakably eSactly I have 
given it above. The following are the vasrious portions of 


* Vim, in Sangkrit a1«o means a fan;" and there was art ancie'rtt king called Vina, 
or Siijd Vina Cltaleravattti, whrt was the s^^Sestor of th^ Baobhid tfibd, and who waa 
descended from .Anu, the son of Yayati. 
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the legend, as they occur on each of my coins, respect¬ 
ively I—■ 

MajhamiJcdyasUnjanapa From N4gari. 

{J. jmajhuinikdijd^ibijd "... >y 

3<f - sibijanapadasa.** „ 

^ - bijiDiapadiisa** „ 

gff - janapadasa” ,, 

Q « - Janapadaea^" „ 

7 . *‘MaJka . ” „ 

g« - aibija ' Prom Chitor. 

The fragment of the legend on the last one from Chitor 

reads more like “ - - - - shi JBina - - - - . 

The occurrence of the character for jli on these coins 
is very interesting, as this particular character is of very un¬ 
common occurrencc-indeed in ancient inscriptions just after 


the period of Asoka. 

On the centre of tlie observe of the coins, surrounded by 
the legend, there is a cross, and in each corner of the cross 
there is a figure like the letter m oi the Idt character, or 
like the Hindi numerical figure » (4); and to one side of 
this tliere is a representation of a tree or branch proceeding 
from the centre of admail circle. The device on the reverse 
is the representation of a Buddhist pyramidal-shaped chaitya^ 
formed of six arcs, and surmounted by a seventh arc or circle, 
from wliich branches proceed on eacli side; and beneath the 
chaitya there is a wavy line. 

It is right, however, that I should mention that General 
Cunningham has since interpreted the legend on these coins 
in a dillWeiit manner from what I have done. He reads the 
letters exactly as I do ; but he divides the words dilferently, 
and thus brings a different meaning out of them. In other 
words, General Cunningham, although reading the letters of 
the legend exactly as I.do, divides the words differently 
as follow^s : Majhamikdya Sihi janapadasa, which he in¬ 
terprets to mean “ (Coin) of the Madhyamikayas of the 
country of Sibi” The name of these people, however, must 
have been Madhyamika., as a noun of the first class the same 
as dharmika; and it cannot, therefore, have been Madhya- 
mikdyct- I’oi' if fke word be read as Madhyamikdya^ it 
must either be in the dative case of the noun, or it must be 
a feminine genitive {i. e., Madhyamikdyds) left, by mistake, 
without the terminal s ,—or else it must be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit masculine genitive Madhyamikasya. But 
if the word be supposed to mean “ of the Madhyamikas” it 
would then require to be in the genitive plutal, v^hich, in 
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correct Sanskrit, would be Radhyamikdndm. Thus, it is 
evident that the word Mad’hyamikdya ^ cannot be either 
the genitive singular or the genitive plural of a noun or 
proper name, Madhyamika; but Madhycmiikdya must, 
according to correct Sanskrit rules, be tlie dalive case of the 
noun, in the same manner as dharmikdya is the dative of 
dharmikas or dharmika^ and Sivdya is the dative of 
^ivas or $iva; and therefore Madhyamikdya would 
mean “ to the Madhyamika. But the word on the coin is 
not Madhyamikdyay but it is spelt with the old Sanskrit 
Idt character for jhy as Majhamikdyay or (as I read it) 
Majhamikdy which is simply the Pali equivalent for, or 
corruptioR of, the Sanskrit Madhyamika ; and therefore the 
word cannot be judged of, according to Sanskrit rules, at all. 
Neither does the word Majhamikdya {i. e., with the 
termination ya added to the word) appear to me to agree 
with any Pali form; whereas the word Majhamikdy 
without the terminal ya, would be siipply the natural 
Pali equivalent for the Sanskrit Madhyam/ika. These are 
my only objections to General Cunningham’s mode of 
reading the legend ; and it was for this reason that I read 
the word simply as Majhamikay and the whole legend as 
Majhamika Yashi Bijanapadasa. 

General Cunningham, however, has remarked to me 
that “the Madliyamikayas are mentioned in the Mahd- 
bhdrat and in the Brihat Sanhita and that “ they were a 
people of Madhya Desa, who, under the shorter name of 
Madhyamikas, had been beseiged by the Greeks, according to 
Patanjali. This name is probably a sectarian or religious 
one. At any rate their country was not called Madhyamika, 
but, as we learn from these coins, §ibi. Now, these people of 
§ibi must be the Sibm whom Alexander encountered, 
especially as the Greek writers refer to their skin dresses and 
clubs, which connect them wfth $iv)a or Sib.” 

Again, referring to the coins which I found at the other 
ancient city called N4gar, which I discovered fuidher north, 
and on which coins I read the legend Jay a Mdlavdna, 
General Cunningham says:— 

“ I suspect tliat the M&lav&nas may be the Malloi of Mult&n, and 
that the Madhyamikas or Majhamikas maybe the people of MS,ujha, 
the two names of Mdlwa and Manjha being still existent. Quintus 
Cuitius calls the people Sobii whom Strabo and Arrian call Hiboe.” 

In another communication to me on the same subject, 
General Cunningham says :— 
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“The Wessantara J^taka, one of the most famous of the old "Rud- 
dhist legends, makes Sanda, the father of Wessantara, the Raja of ^ibi, 
of which the capital was Jayatura. I take this to be the true name of 
the present Chitor, for all the early; Muharninadans wrote the name 
Jiliir or JHvr. But the name of §ibi itself I would identify with 
Siwalik. ‘The country of bibi,^ means the land of the 

descendants of ISibi,— that is, of theor and their country 

would be called Smirdfa and Soiwahka ; and the country of the Saiudhk, 
according to the early Muhammadans, included Mandor (near Jodhpdr), 
Nfig6r, and Hansi, the last being called the capital of Siwfthk. But 
a country which included Mandor and NagSr might also easdy include 
Chitor, and Chitor or Jayatura might easily liave >een one of its 
capitals. Then the story of the Greeks besieging the Madhyamiki-s 
would mean the siege of Chitor by Eukratides during his Indian 
campaign, and would account for the finding of the coins of Apolludotus 
at Pushkar. * * * * Sibi was a descendant of Anu, and the 

eponymous hero of the Saivas (not worshii)j)ers of Siva, but a people) 

The above suggestions of General Cunningham, with 
regard to the anciemt inhabitants of the ancient city of Kagari 
which I discovered, arc exceedingly important, and are cal¬ 
culated to excite great interest in the mind of any one. My 
only objections to them are the following, namely : firstly, 
that a people who, like the Siboe, wore skin dresses, could 
hardly have been Hindus; and secondly, that, although it is, 
of course, quite possible that Eukratides may have besieged 
Chitor, I think it is, at the same lime, very improbable. 
General Cunningham informs us tliat coins of Apollodotus 
have been found at Pushkar, near Ajmer; but I never heard 
of a single Bactrian Greek coin being found anywhere near 
Chitor. Among all the coins which I myself got at Nagari 
and Chitor, there was not even a single Indo-Scythic coin I 
Moreover, I do not think that Chitor is so ancient a place 
at all, and therefore I do not believe that the fort of Chitor 
could ha\e been in existence in the time of Eukratides, 
who reigned over the Bactrian kingdom from about B. 0. 
190, or 185, to B. C. 165. 

In the last communication which I received from 
General Cunningham on this subject, he says:— 

“ Sanda was Raja of Sibi or Sivi, the capital of which was Jayatura 
(? Chitor). Chetiya was the bordering country. Now, Chetiyanagari was 


1 According to Professor Wilson,^ l^ivi was the son of Usinnra, who was the eighth in 
descent fiom Ann, the sonofYayati. Usinara had five sons, namely : §ivi, the ancestor 
of the Saivas; Ti ina, the ancestor of the Yaudheyas; N ava, the ancestor of tlie Navrasliti as j 
Kriini, the ancestor of the Krimilas; and Dai van, the ancestor of the Anibiishtas. Sivi 
had four sons, namely; Vrlshiularbhn, Suvira, Kaikeya, and Madra. Tlic coins of the 
Yaudheyas, the descendants of Ti ina, the brother of §ivi, arc well known, and they bear 
the following legendiaya JYaadAeya Qa^ya ,—"of the victorious Yaudheya hosV* 
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^oxost csertainly or Besnagar, and this makes the identification 

of Jayatura with Chitor more prohal)le. The name is written Jay tut 
l^y nearly all the old Muhammadan authors, and it has accordingly 
been identified hy the latest editor with the modem Jaypur," 

I have the following remarks to make on the above. 
Muhammadan chirography is so very uncertain, and capable 
of such very various readings, tliat I should bo inclined to 
be very cautious* in attempting to identity any Muham¬ 
madan form of the name of Chitor with the Jayatura 
of the Jains and Hindus. It cannot be denied that the 
name, as obtained from the writings of Muhammadan 
authors, which is read as Jetur or Jaytur above, might, 
in the original, probably have been capable of being read 
equally well Chaytui\ or Haytur, or Khaytur; for, unless the 
initial letter of the word could be proved to have been dis¬ 
tinctly marked with the vowel point which should make 
it a jim^ it might equally well be read either as a 
or a he, or a kM; and therefore I believe the word may 
really have been intended simply for Chaytur, or Chetur, or 
Chitur} 

With regard to Chetiyanagari, it might, of course, 
be identifiable with Bliilsa (or Chetiyagiri ?); but as I 
actually discovered an ancient city called Nfigari (the sub¬ 
ject of the present report) near Chitor, is it not possible 
that this NAgari, near Chitor, might be a more likely place to 
identify v/ith Chetiyanagari than Bhilsa ? Bor that matter, 
the name of Chitor, or Chitawar, itself might be derived 
from Chetiyawara; and this last form of the name, again, 
might have been derived from that of an older place called 
Chetiyanagari. Tod mentions that many of the sculptured 
stones for the building of the temples in the fort of Chitor 
were brought from an ancient ruined city called Nfigari, 
or Nfigara, or Takshak Nfigara, which he believed to be 
situated about three koa to the north of Chitor;^ and 
therefore it could be no other than the ancient city of 
jNfigari, which I myself discovered about 11 miles to the 
north of Chitor, and which forms the subject of the present 
report,—^more especially as some of the pepple who still 

Besides, ilie ftnoiest nttme of Chitor ie commonly eaid to have been Ctkitrakit, or 
ChilrdwoTt which bears no resemblance wfaaterer to Jayatura,. And the name of 
ChitralcAt, or ■ CfaUrAwar, may liave bean derive^ fr^qw thqt of Chitranga, the last 
Mori Ra|a of Chitor. 

* Tod'aEq/Mt/hwi, Volume II, page 9'S6. PentonaL Tl\e three koJ’ 

msntfqned in. Tod's statement of the distance were no. dphbt qalcnlalied from the long 
Biuputana hot, which is nearly donble the length of the common standard Agra or 
Delhi hot; for Magari is inoch more thao three hot ^tant from Chitor, and cannot 
be less than ftVe hot at the very least. 
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live in the village of Nigari near the site of the old city 
when I visited it, said that they had heard that n^nieroiis 
atones had been taken away from that ancient site to Chitor 
at some former period. It is therefore evident that Nligari 
must have been a much more ancient place than Chitor, 
and must have existed many centuries before Cliitor was built. 
Moreover, it may be inferred from what I liave slated above, 
that Nagari was so ancient that it had actually become a 
deserted before Chitor was built! 1 myself do not 

believe Chitor to be a very ancient place at all; and indeed 
I fancy that it could have had no existence before the time 
of the Moris, and most certainly had no existence previous 
to about the commencement of the Christian era. Of the 
ancient coins with inscriptions described above, it must be 
remembered that I got as many as seven of them at 
N^gari, but only one at Chitor, wlule 1 got no less than one 
hundred and seventeen of the most ancient punch-marked 
coins at N4gari, but only one at Chitor! Moreover, I learnt 
from the people wlib sold me some coins at Chitor, that the 
oldest coins found at Chitor were those which have a corrupt 
imitation of a fire-altar on the reverse, and the distorted and 
much degraded attempt at a re 2 )rescntation of a king’s head 
on the ob^verse; and which coins, judging from the style of 
the few letters that may occasionally be read on them, can¬ 
not be older than the seventh century. The same people 
said that any other ancient or more ancient-looking coins 
were brought in to Chitor by the peasants or cultivators 
from some other place in the sui-rounding country. It is 
evident, therefore, that the two solitary coins which I got 
at Chitor, of the same type as those which I got at Nagari, 
must have been brought to Chitor from Kagari itself by 
some peasant or villager who picked them up on the site of 
that ancient city, and sold them to a Chitor bania, when 
visiting the laiter place for some purpose. I believe Stacy’s 
most ancient coins to have been obtained in the same man¬ 
ner from some of the peasantry from the present village of 
N&gari, and not from Chitor itself at all. 

I myself discovered the site of the ancient city of N4gari 
by mere fortunate accident, while on my route from the 
north to Chitor, having just previously left Basi, 10 or 12 
miles off, which is situated at the entrance of a valley on the 
western side of the Patar chain of the Arravali range. I 
believe I have thus discovered the ancient city which Tod 
appears to have searched for in vain. In his ** Personal 
Narrative” in the second volume of his Annals of Eajasthan, 
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page 760, in speaking of certain temples in the fort of 
Ohitor, he says:— 

“ Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of 
more ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of 
a city of remote antiquity called Negara, three Aos northward of Chitor.^^ 

To which he adds in a foot note : 

I trust this may be put to the proof; for 1 think it will prove to be 
Takshac-nagara, of which I have long been in search; and which gave 
rise to the suggestion of Herbert that Chitor was of Taxila Porus ^ 
(the Puar?).” 

The Nagara here referred to by Tod is no doubt the 
very same as the Nagari, or Tambavati iNdgari, which I dis¬ 
covered. But it is more than three kos north of Chitor. It 
may perhaps not be above 4 or 5 kos from the nearest part 
of the foot of the hill of Chitor, but it is further from Chitor 
itself. The kos of'that part of Rajpul^na, however, is nearly 
.double the standard kos of Hindustan, as estimated at 
Agra and Delhi; so that Tod’s three kos, in this instance, 
would be about equal to 5 standard koa in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra. I think it is also very possible that this place 
may be identifiable with Tod’s supposed Takshak Nagara, as 
Takshak is a traditional name in that part of the country, 
and the worship of the snake king, or N^a divinity, Tak¬ 
shak, is well known to have been formerly practised in those 
regions. See, for instance, an engraved plate representing a 
statue or image of the snake king divinity, Takshak, at 
Takaji-ka-Kund, about 12 miles south of Ganga Bheva, 
nearly due south of Bundi and south-south-west from Kota, 
and only about 50 miles due east from Nagari and Chitor, 
represented in Tod’s “ Personal Narrative,” Bajasthdn, Vol. II, 
with a description of it at page 718. Again, Tod informs 
us that at Morwun, an old seat of the Moris, near Cliitor, 
“ there is a temple dedicated to ShSshndg, the thousand¬ 
headed hydra which supports the globeand he adds that 
formerly saffron was the meet offering to this king of 
reptiles, but he is now obliged tb he content with oint¬ 
ment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is 
indigenous to Mewar, {Itajasthdn, Vol. II, p. 615.) At 
Ganga Bheva and Baroli, from Tod’s account,, there would 
appear also to be numerous representations of serpents, and 
of Naginis, or females, of the N^lga or serpent race. 

There is also another circumstance worthy of remark,— 
namely, that the word Ndga/r, as signifying a town or city, 

* The TaxUu of Porpe was, of course, quHe a different place,—namely, Taksila in the 
north of the Punjab. But Takshak Mkgara was a phiee in Bigputana, 
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lias both the vowels short, whereas in the names of the two 
places, called Ndgari and Ndgar^ which I discovered, the 
first vowel d is long; and therefore, I think, that the names 
of these two places may possibly have originally borne some 
reference to the Naga race. It is remarkable that the site 
of the great ancient city of NAgar, which I discovered, be¬ 
tween 36 and 40 miles to the east-north-rcast half north-east 
of Deoh, is situated close to the Karkota range of liills. Now, 
Karkot, as well as Takshak, means a serpent, or Ndga ; for 
Karkota was one of the brothers of Takshak, the son of 
Kasyapa. General Cunningham, in his Archaeological Keport, 
1863-64, Vol. II, p. 10, says:— 

^‘According to the Mahahhardta and the Purdnas, the Tahshakas 
were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the many sons of Kasyapa 
by his serpent-wife Kadru. Other sons were called N&ga, Karkota, 
Vasuki, Sesha, MahSpadma, &c., all of whom were equally regarded as 
kings of the serpents, while tbeir names are used quite indiscriminately 
to designate the ophite race. Thus, NSgas, Karkotas, and Takshakas, 
are all names of but one and the same people. As descendants of 
Kadru, they are also called Kadravas or KMraveyas. This name 1 find 
upon three very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pali 
form as KMasa. The coins are of two different types, but in all the 
specimens the name is accompanied by the figure of a snake.^' 

Now, the town of N4gar, which is situated upon 
part of the site of the ancient city of that name which I 
discovered, is sometimes called Karkot Nfigar by some 
of the natives of the surrounding country; and therefore 
I believe that the ancient name of the place was Karkota 
N4gawara; and that, in like manner, one of the ancient names 
of Nagari, the other ancient site which I discovered further 
south, near Ghitor, must have been Takshak N4gari, or 
Taksliaka Nh.gawara. 

The site of the ancient city of NA,gari,^ or Tambavati 
Nagari, is now entirely stripped of any remains of temples 
or sculptures, with the exception of the mound, and the 
single sculptured stone which I have already described, 
and a few stones of the old city buried in the earth and 
projecting here and there from its embankment; and there¬ 
fore I think it is very possible that they may have all been 
taken off to Ghitor, soon after it feU into the hands of the 
Sisodias or Gehlots, 

The site of the ancient city of N4gari may be described 
as a sort of elevated flat-topped ridge or raised plateau, 

‘ The name of Nftgari might otherwiBe possibly be a contraction of Nig-garhi, 
which would mean the Naga fort. 
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rising from the right or east hank of the Birach or Bairis 
Riter this raised plateau being narrow from east to west,- 
and long from north to south. The ancient town, as 
a whole, or in its entirety, seems to have consisted of 
two parts,—namely, (1) an enclosed citadel towards the 
south, surrounded and fortified by broad ramparts on the 
south and east, and defended by the Birach River on the 
west; and (2) of an outlier town, towards the north, which 
may or may not have been enclosed within a fortification 
wall or rampart in ancient times; but if so, of tliis par¬ 
ticular wall or rampari no traces now exist, except for a 
short distance on the east side, where there is a continuation 
of the following. A somewhat detached outer rampart, 
however, which apparently defended the principal entrance 
to the citadel towards the north-east, and also defended the 
entrance to a ravine running from east to west, which leads 
to a ghdt on the river, continues for some distance also 
along the eastern side of the site of the old outer town, on 
which the present village of N4gari now stands. The 
ravine above referred to divides the site of the citadel from 
the site of the outer town; and, as I before intimated, the 
present village of N4gari, I believe, stands on the site of the 
old outer town. 

The deep bed of a small stream runs from north to south 
outside the oastern boundary of the citadel, and nearly parallel 
to the eastern rampart, as well as to the course of the Birach 
River. Tliis stream, with its bed constantly deepening more 
and more between high banks, then turns sharp round .towards 
the west, outside the south-eastern comer of the citadel, and 
runs close along the base of the southern rampart, until it 
joins the River Birach; so that the site of the ancient city 
was defended by the River Birach on the west and by the 
deep bed of a stream on the east and south, forming thus a 
peninsular position, and rendering the digging of a deep 
moat outside the ramparts totally unnecessary. 

I made a survey of the site of the ancient citadel of 
Ndgari, and found it to be about 1,805 feet in length from 
north to south, while it is about 000 feet in breadth at the 
broadest part, and about 400 feet at the narrowest part, 
from east to west. The site of the outer town (on which 
the present village is situated) is of a somewhat greater 


' I presume thU is the rivor which Tod calls the “Bairis;” but the river on 
which N&gari is situatod is called the “ Birach” bjf the natives of the place. 
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breadth from the river than the citadel, or between 7(K) 
feet; but the length I found to be uncertain, or not easily 
definable. I should, however, be inclined to estimate it 
at somewhere between 1,600, 1,700 feet. According to 
this estimate, therefore, added to the actual ascertained 
length of the citadel, the total extent of the ancient city 
from north to south along the Birach Biver, including both 
the citadel and the site of the outer town, would be about 
3,600 feet, or about two-thirds of a mile. 

I have spoken of the site of the ancient city of Nhgari 
as consisting of an elevated flat-topped ridge or raised 
plateau, of which the length along the river is considerable, 
but the breadth back from the river being much narrower. 
This might, perhaps, lead some to the conclusion that I was 
speaking of a natural elevation. But this is not the case. 
The elevated site of the citadel, at least, is composed entirely 
of artificially-made work and the d4bris or long-continued 
inhabitation; for down to the very level of the shore or 
beach of the River Birach, at a depth of ‘some 40 
feet at least, I found that the soil was full of ancient bricks 
and pottery, and stones which had been used in building. 
Looking at an outer section of the rampart from the deep 
bed of the smaller stream on the south side, I found that the 
elevated site of the citadel rested at its base primarily on a 
low bed of granite rock, overlaid by a thin superstratum of 
calcareous conglomerate, and was composed first of made 
earth, then of bricks, and lastly surmounted on the crest of 
the rampart by a double coping of large squared stones, or Itirge 
stones laid down in two parallel lines on the top of the ram¬ 
part ; the whole of this artificially-made elevation being about 
46 feet in height at this point. I must, however, add that rock 
does crop out through the soil at the northern end of the pre¬ 
sent village of N^gari. There alone the face of the rising 
ground is rocky. On the south-eastern corner of the ram¬ 
parts there are the remains of the foundations of a square 
tower, measuring about 25 feet each side. The middle or 
more northerly portion of the eastern rampart has become 
almost effaced, nearly to the level of the interior elevation. 

The ancient inhabitants of N4gari do not seem to have 
considered it necessary to build any lampart on the west 
side, as the position there is well defended by the broad River 
Birach. But along the top of the high bank which over¬ 
lings the river, there forming the outer edge of the elevated 
site of the old citadel, I stiU found the double parallel line 
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of large stones continued; so that I suppose that these, may 
have formed the base or foundation of a simple, low stone 
wall at that part. 

I found numerous large bricks, of great thickness, at 
N^gari; but as none of these were quite perfect, I was 
only able to ascertain their breadth and thickness, but not 
their actual length. The thickness of the largest bricks at 
N^gari I ascertained by measurement to be 4iJ inches, and 
their breadth about 11 inches, or a little more; so that 
although the thickness of these N^ari bricks equalled that 
of the largest of the bricks found at my other ancient city, 
N4gari, further north, they were much less in breadth. The 
length of the Nagari bricks I considered must have been 
originally about 1 foot 6 inches. 

I think it is very possible that the old or former city of 
N{\gari may, in ancient times, have been much broader from 
east to west than the site now is, and that the uncommon 
narrowness of the site of the ancient citadel, as compared to 
its length* along the river, may have been 'caused by a portion 
of the ancient city having been gradually cut away by the 
river, which here makes a considerable bond convexly inwards 
towards the centre of the site of the old city. The river here 
rises to a great height up the bank during the rains, as, 
when I visited it, just after the rains, I could see by the 
refuse, such as water-weeds, &c., left in a line on the bushes 
up the bank, showing the highest water-mark, that the water 
must have risen fully 24 feet during the rains above the 
level at wliich it then flowed. 

Owing to my having obtained so many specimens of the 
ancient Hindu punch-marked type of coins at Tambavati 
Nagari, this is perhaps as fitting a place as any to introduce 
any remarks I may have to make on the subject of the 
peculiar symbols displayed on the pieces of tliis antique 
coinage. 

It may be well to bear in mind that General Cunningham 
supposes that this earliest type of Hindu coinage, without 
legends, may range in antiquity as high as from 500 to 
1000 B. C. I may perhaps also be allowed to state that, 
in the course of some correspondence, General Cunningham 
expressed an opinion that before the time of Asoka these 
punch-marked coins were everywhere current. 

, We may therefore* suppose that the secondary class of 
ancient Hindu coinage which succeeded the above,-—namely 
those of the ancient Hindu coins which first begin to bear 
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legends, in the oldest known indigenous Sanskrit character 
(that is, in the earliest form of what is commonly called 
the Idt character),—did not commence until about the period 
of Asoka. 

The oldest form of the most ancient known Hindu 
money consists simply of square, or irregular-shaped, flat 
pieces or bars of silver, or mixed metal, or copj)cr, which are 
quite blank, and devoid of any symbols whatever, and some 
of which have transverse indentations cut across them, as if 
intended for division. The next progressive gradation in 
type, as to time, of this coinage, or what may be called the 
earliest punch-marked coinage, displays sometimes one, and 
sometimes two or more, symbols, stamped on or into one side 
of the coin by a punch, while the other side, or reverse, is 
’blank; while at other times, one distinct sym])ol only 
appears stamped on what we may call the obverse, and an 
indistinct mark or indentation on the reverse. The third 
progressive gradation of the same coinage displays a collec¬ 
tion of often numerous and varied symbols stamped on the 
obverse, and either a single or sometimes two punch-marked 
devices on the reverse. Now, it is Tvith these symbols that 
I shall particularly have to do in my present remarks. 

The symbols on these coins had long been an object of 
attention and thought to me, more particularly as I dis¬ 
covered certain symbols on them which closely resembled 
some peculiar symbols displayed on one class of ancient 
British coins; and in some Notes on Indian coins, I believe 
I once drew the attention of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
to this fact. 

It was General Cunningham, however, wdio afterwards, 
in course of correspondence, drew my attention to the isolated 
punch-marked devices on the reverse of these coins, as 
being probably intended to indicate the particular city or 
place whence this coinage issued, or where these pieces were 
minted. For instance, he observed that the majority of the 
punch-marked coins found on the site of the ancient city of 
Taxila bore one peculiar symbol on their reverse,—namely, 
a device composed of a small circular centre with four 
sbihicirciBar or half-moon-shaped arms or branches, at 
right angles; and he therefore considered this to bo the 
special symbol of the city of Taxila. He consequently en¬ 
quired of me whether the punch-marked coins I had obtained 
in certain localities in E4jpht£lna had any symbol peculiar 
to them. 
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It may, perhaps, therefore not be out of place here to give 
a list of the symbols which characterise the obverses and 
reverses of the coins of this type obtained by myself, but 
commencing first, for the sake of comparison, Avith a descrip¬ 
tion of a few specimens of this class of coinage as figured 
by Prinsep. I shall then give a description of some speci¬ 
mens of ancient British Celtic coinage bearing somewhat 
similar symbols. 


Source or locality of the -2 | 
colacKe. § 2 

I SI'S 

Speoimetis of punch- • 1 

marked coins, 
illustrated by 
Prinsep from a 
collection made by 
Stacy, and from 
other sources. 


Ditto ... i 2 


Ditto ... 3 


Ditto ' ... 4 


Shape of coin. Obverse. 


Round A rayed circular figure, 
representing either the 
sun or a wheel. A tree 
with branches terminat¬ 
ing with leaves. Ap¬ 
parently the head and 
shoulders of a human 
figure. An indistinct 
device consisting of two 
arcs, or segments of cir¬ 
cles, and a crescentv 


An irregu- A rayed circular figure. A 
lar round- Bodhi tree with railing, 
ed shape. Two human figures stand¬ 
ing. 


Round Four small circles connect¬ 
ed by four lines at right 
angles. A Bodhi tree 
with leafy branches. A 
square figure containing 
a small circular object in 
each comer. A portion 
of a square linear figure 
with a line run through 
it at right angles. 

Square A cimular nucleus from 
which six branches or 
xadii prooead outwardly, 
ea(oh alternate 
being in the form either 
of a barbed airow-nead, 
or of 9 tvo-leg^ed fork. 

- A line terminating in a 
oirole. 


lieverie. 


Four balls, or 
small circles, 
closely connect¬ 
ed by four 
lines at right 
angles. 


Four halls, or 

double circles, 
connected by 
four lines at 

right angles. 


Four large double 
circles connect¬ 
ed by four 
lines at right 
angles. 


The Swastika 
cross. 
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Scarce orjoc^ty of the || p, 



Specimens of punch- 
marked coins, illus¬ 
trated by Piinsep 
from a collection 
made by Stacy, 
and fi-om other 
sources. 


Square 


A circular rayed 6gure. A 
chaitya or three arcs sur¬ 
mounted by a crescent. 
A Swastika cross. And 
apparently the head and 
arm of a human figure. 


' Bererse. 


An oblong-shap. 
ed figure con- 
taing six circular 
indentations in 
two parallel lines 
of three each— 
it being in reali¬ 
ty composed of 
a straight line, 
.over and across 
which two lines 
twist, each the 
reverse way, like 
the caduceus of 
Mercury. 


Irregular- 

sided. 


A circular rayed figure. A ! A chaitya. compos- 
leaf. A small circle with ed of three arcs 

a dot in the centre. A surmounted by a 

line from the centre of crescent, 
which two branches pro- i 
coed, one on each side, j 
the two branches forming 
two acute angles and two 
obtuse angles with the 
line from which they 
proceed ; thus forming a 
figure like a Druidic 
cross. Three parabolically 
curved lines. 


7 Oblong The figure of an elephant, 
square- with the trunk thrown 

shaped. upwards, on the centre of 

the coin. A circular 
figure at one comer. An 
animal (a quadruped of 
some kind) at another 
corner. A figure compos¬ 
ed of four branches at 
right angles, each branch 
terminating in a trefoil, 
at the third comer. A 
peculiar symbol composed 
of a line crossed by an¬ 
other line at right angles, 
on the top of imioh there 
is a triangle, with its 
apex turned down the 
reverse way, and a small 
short line proceeding 
from its left side. Below 
the arms of the cross on 
either side, there is a 
symbol shaped like the - 
Idi character form of 
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tSomrcfl or locality of tbo 
uoiua^e. 



Specimens of punch- 
marked coins il¬ 
lustrated by Prin- 
sep from a collec¬ 
tion made by Stacy 
and from other 


8 I Irregular- 
sided. 


Punch-marked coins 
obtained by me 
from Tambavati 
Nagari, 12 miles 
uotih of Chitor. 


Square 
silver or 
mixedmetal, 
and round 
copper 
coins. 


the letter “M,” or like 
a small ball surmounted 
by a orescent, or like the 
astronomical symbol for 
Taurus. 

On the centre of this coin 
there is a circle contain¬ 
ing spokes proceeding 
from a centre to the cir- 
cuniference, and from the 
exterior of the circle, 
other short spokes proceed 
beyond it. each tei’minat- 
ing in a knob or short 
cross-bar. To the left of 
this there is the Bodhi 
tree with railing. To 
the right, a cross, the 
three upper branches of 
which each termindte in a 
three-leaved flower; this 
floral cross apparently 
proceeding upwards out 
of a Buddhist railing. 
Above this, there are 
three letters of the' sumo 
type as the ancient lat 
character, which may be 
read as Pataja, or 
Haiaja. Below, in 
the left-hand corner, 
there are four little balls 
connected by four lines at 
right angles. To the 
right of this a flgure like 
the letter Ga of the 
lat character. To the 
right of that, again, a 
perpendicular line sur¬ 
mounted a horizontal 
line, the left end of which 
is turned upwards and 
the right end downwards. 

A rayed circular figure. 
An oblong caduceus~e)\a.- 
ed symbol with six semi¬ 
circular spaces in two 
parallel lines, formed by 
Wo recurved lines twist¬ 
ing across a central 
straight line. A human 
figure, with a plume tium* 
ed forwards over the head, 
holding a spear in the 
left hand. A circular 
figure with six branches, 


A flower-shaped 
figure, like an 
open lotus flower, 
composed of a 
circular centre, 
from which pro¬ 
ceed ten angular 
leaves. 


The caduceus 
symbol alone 
on a silver coin. 

The caductus 
symbol, accom¬ 
panied by a 
symbol com¬ 
posed of four 
circles connect¬ 
ed by four lines 
at right angles, 
on the copper 
coins. 
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Source or locality ol the 
comage. 


5 ° Shape of coin. 



Reverse. 



of which the nucleus is 
composed of a dot sur¬ 
rounded by a circle, from 
which proceed six 
branches outwardly, each 
alternate branch of which, 
respectively, takes the 
form of a baibed arrow¬ 
head, or the Idt character 
form of the palatal letter 
8, and of two prongs 
proceediiigoutwards from 
a ball, or like the Idt 
character form of the 
letter M. 1 consider 
the branches of this cir¬ 
cular radiated figure to re¬ 
present a continuous suc¬ 
cession of ^ the letters 
Ma-sa, or Sa-ma. Last¬ 
ly, there is also a ehaitya 
symbol composed of three 
arcs. 

A bird with a radiated tail. The rixfureus 
A human figure, with a symbol, 
plume, turned forwards 
over the head, and hold¬ 
ing a spear in the left 
hand. The circular ra¬ 
diated figure, each alter- 
nateray or branch of which 
is either shaped like a 
barbed arrow-head, or 
terminates in two prongs. 

A Bodlii tree, with leafy Four double circles 
branches, and Buddhist connected by 
railing. four linesat right 

angles. 

A symbol, composed The caduceus, 

of five arcs, surmounted symbol, 
by two somewhat square¬ 
sided compartments, arch¬ 
ed at top, with a dot in 
the cenf^ of each, and a 
branch proceeding out of 
the top from between the 
two. A Bodhi tree with 
railing. A truncated 
human figure, with a 
square head-dress, sur- 
mounted by a spike or 
plume. Also, the remains 
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Gontinaation of 
punch-marked 
coins obtained by 
me from Tamba- 
vati Nagari, 12 
miles north of 
Chitor. 


of the circular figure., 
with barbed arrow head- 
shaped, and two-pronged 
branches, as described 
above. 

Square; Pour circles, connected by 
mixed four lines at right angles, 
metal. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


6 Oval-shap- A swastika cross, the ends 
ed ; copper, of the arras of which are 

recurved in a circular 
manner. 

7 .Round- A stiff human figure, of 

shaped; rude execution, with broad, 

copper. squared shoulders, and 

the arms pointing straight 
downwards at right 
angles. 


Punch-marked coins 1 
found at Nftgnr, 
about 30 to 40 
miles to the east- 
north-east from 
Deoli. 


Ditto 


Oblong; 
silver. 


Half cir- 
cular; de¬ 
based sil- 


Tfaree sides 
at right 
angles, and 
the fourth 
side rough 
and irregu¬ 
lar ;copper- 


A circular, rayed figure. 


A character stamped in, 
shaped something like 
the letter L of the I6t 
alphabet. Another small¬ 
er stamp to the right of 
the former, shaped some¬ 
thing like the letter Dh 
or PA, of the l&t alpha¬ 
bet. 

A number of carious ^mps 
or indentations, the mean¬ 
ing of which it is difficult 
to divine. One is shaped 
something like the letter 
P, or D of the Bactrian 
or Ariano-Fali alphabet. 
Another, something like 


BeTene, 


Indistinct; bat 
apparently some 
defaced symbol, 
like a line curl¬ 
ing round at 
top, or some¬ 
thing, shaped 
apparently like 
a shepherd’s 
crook, or a 
strigil, hut too 
much defaced 
to be distin¬ 
guished. 

An indistinct sym¬ 
bol with rays 
proceeding from 
a circular centre. 

Blank. 


The half of a 
circular, rayed 
figure, showing 
three angular 
points. 

Two small, deep 
indentation s, 
close together, 
which probably 
denote the value 
of the coin. 


Blank, hut partly 
eaten away by 
corrosion. 
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Source or locality o{ the 
ooluage. 

>4 CO 

>^•3 

1“ 

Shape ol 
coin. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

1 

1 


the letter PA or Dk of 
the Idi alphabet. An¬ 
other, something like the 
letter M of the same al¬ 
phabet, Another, in the 
form of a simple curve. 

! 

Continuation of 

pun c'ti- in arked 
coins found at 
N4>?ar, about 36 
to 4*) miles to the 
east-north-east 
from Ueoli. 

4 

Small; 
square- 
shaped; cut 
off at one 
comer. 

Two circular wheels, with 
eight ajrokcs, very dis¬ 
tinct. Below these there 
is a symbol, shaped bke 
a shepherd’s crook or 
strigil, to the right, and 
a square indentation, with 
a raised curved line run¬ 
ning into it, to the left. 
Another similar coin has, 
instead of the last men¬ 
tioned symbol, a device 
like a trident, or a hand 
with three fingers. 

Blank, or with a 
mere indenta¬ 
tion. 

Ditto 

5 

Blank, 
various¬ 
ly-shaped 
pieces of 
metal. 

Plain-squared, or oblong, 
pieces, or bars, of copper 
or mixed metal: some of 
them cut across by an 
indentation, as if for di¬ 
vision. 


Punch-marked coins 
from the site of 
the ancient city of 
Taxila (General 
Cunningham). 


• •a 


A circular nucleus, 
surrounded by 
four .semi-circles, 
the convexities 
of which are 
turned towards 
the centre, and 
their concavity' 
and the points 
or ends of the 
semi-circular 
curves turned 
outwards. 

A more developed 
class of Hindu 
coins, which were 
apparently cast in 
moulds, with the 
device on them in 
very bold relief. 
From various 

parts of Rorthem 
and Western 
India. 


• • • 

Some of the coins of most 
common occurrence of 
this type have on the 
obverse a bull or a lion, 
with a sort of erect 
standard in front of the 
former, formed like a 
cross surmonnted by a 
triangle, with the apex 
tornra downwards. 

i 

A chaitya, with 
three arcs, sur¬ 
mounted by a 
crescent. 
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Source or locality of the 
coinage- 


A still more advanced 
class of coinage, 
represen I ill" the 
earliest of the die- 
struck series, from 
the north-west of 
India. 


a 5 Shape nf coin, 
la’s 


Many other varieties 
of these two latter 
more developed 
classes of ancient 
Hindu coinage 
might be given, 
but the above 
must serve . for 
present purposes. 

Ancient British 
coins, bearing de¬ 
vices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage. 



1 It o n n d 
shaped. 


On the obverse of one of 
the most common types 
of this coinage, there is a 
small erect human figure, 
of rude execution, with 
one arm raised, probably 
representing Buddha. 
To the left of the figure, 
or to the right on the 
coin, a stiff conventional 
representation of the 
Bodhi tree. Under the 
feet of the standing 
figure there is a horizon¬ 
tal symbol, shaped like 
the vajra, or thunderbolt, 
of the Hindu divinities. 
Legends various, in the 
old I6t character. One 
type of these coins has a 
king’s hea/1 on the re¬ 
verse, others have a 
horse, or a bull, or a stag. 


On the reverse 
commonly a 
horse or a hull; 
but sometimes 
a stag; and in 
one type a hu¬ 
man head. 


''oins, of which one of the 
faces, which we shall 
call the obverse, is 
covered with numerous 
curious symbols and 
devices. The most epn- 
Bj^icuous and central de¬ 
vice represents a tall, 
two-legged animal, which 
may be said to resemble 
either a hen, or a crane, 
or a stork. It has large 
ears or horns, a beak 
like that of a stork, a 
neck with heckles lihe 
that of a cook, a body 
like that of a horse or a 
greyhound, and of the 
two legs the upper parts 
resemble those of either 
a horse or a greyhound, 
and the lower parts those 


On the revei’sft 
of one of these 
coins, there is 
the word 
which may 
either be the 
name of some 
king, or may 
signify ‘being’ 
or ‘existence,’— 
from hud, 
' world,’ ‘ uni- 
V e r s e,” ‘ that 

which exists,' 
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Source or locality of the 
coiiiai^e. 

Xiimher 
of eofiis. 

Shape of coin. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

j 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

of a bird. Tlie tail is 
divided into three plumes, 
each terminating with a 
knob. In the open beak 
of this animal there is 
some object which will 
presently be referred to. ! 
This is tlie conventional 
representation of Cerid- 
wen, the British Ceres, or 
great arkite mother and 
protector of all, who, in 
some of the ancient 
Druidic mysteries, was 
represented as “ a great 
hen,” with red fangs, and 
a three crested comb, as 
the protectress of the can¬ 
didate for initiation, and 
the preserver of living 
things, and of the race 
of mankind in general. 
The hen represented, 
in fact, tlie great mundane 
incubator. While in 

other parts of the same 
mysteries, Ceridwen was 
represented as a “ proud 
mare,” and “ the mother 
of all,” which latter my- 
khos, no doubt, gave rise 
to the fable of the 
“ Trojan horse ” (or 
rather mare ?). which 
gave birth to the host 
which captured Troy in 
order to restore Helen, 
the female mythological 
iinpersonificationof light. 
The object in the mouth, 
or beak, of this strange 
mythological animal on 
the British coins I be¬ 
lieve to represent an in¬ 
fant of the human race. 
In Germany a toy may 
very freijuently be se5n 
representing a stork with 
a baby in its* open beak, 
which, 08 the German 
nurses, or ammes, will 
often tell children, repre¬ 
sents the stork which 
brings tho babies into the 
world; and when a new 
baby is born in a family, 
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Source or locality of tho 
coinage. 

Number 
of eoins. 

' 

Shape of ooia. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

• 



German nurses will ac¬ 
count for its appearance, 
in reply to the enquiries 
of inquisitive children, by 
saying that it was brought 
there by a stork ; and I 
believe the idea of this to 
be derived from some an¬ 
cient mythological tradi¬ 
tion, allied to the ancient 
IBritish Celtic, or Druidi- 
cal, mythoi concerning 
Ceridwen, In front of 
the figure of this my¬ 
thological animal, on the 
British coins, there are 
two other objects similar 
to that which it holds in 
its mouth. Below the 
Ijreast of the animal, 
there is a wheel, with 
eight spokes, exactly re- 
sembling the Buddhist 
chakra, or wheel, on 
the Buddhist coins of 
India. Ill the field, or 
exergue, of the coin, to¬ 
wards the rear of the my¬ 
thological animal, there 
is an oval, or eye-shaped 
figure with a dot in its 
centre. On one coin, 
also, there are three 
small stars, two in front 
of, and one behind the 
neck of the aiiiinal. Be¬ 
sides the emblems and 
devices already describ¬ 
ed, there also cwcur van- 
ous dots or circles, and 
crescent-shaped curves, 
some of which may pos¬ 
sibly refer to the moon. 


Co ntinuation of 
ancieut Rritiah 
coins, bearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu tjpes of 
coinage. 

2 

t 

• 

A coin of somewhat more 
considerable size, with a 
most extraordinary re¬ 
presentation of an animal, 
the body of which is 
shaped like that of a 
horse, hut which has a 
human head crowned. 
This animal is represent¬ 
ed as running at full 
speed, and driven by a 
curious figure, the upper 

The nature of the 
reverse of this 
coin is not 
known. 
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Source or locality of the 
coinage. 

II 

^ O 

Shape ot cola. 

Obrerse. 



* 

part of which is human, 
but the lower part of 
which has a screw-shaped 
termination. This-latter 
figure has twisted hair, 
which comes down in a 
point behind; and in the 
righthand there is a whip; 
and its left hand, which 


shews only a finger and 
thumb, is apparently 
stretched out to clutch 
the neck of the human- 
beaded horse. Beneath 
the legs of the human- 
headed horse, there is the 
prostrate figure of a man, 
having a beard, and 
dressed in a sort of kilt, 
or tunic, and wearing a 
head-dress very much 
1 i k c a Phrygian bonnet, 
ending in a point behind. 
The right hand of this 
prostrate figure holds an 
object which exactly re¬ 
sembles tlie a n c j e u t 
Etruscan form of the 
letter A. In front of the 
human-headed horse, 
there arc the letters YE 
(YE P-or VE?) 


Continuation of 
ancient British 
coins, bearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage. 


3 


Ditto 



Ditto 


5&6 


.4. human head and bust, 
with wings, or flames, 
proceediii g from its 
shoulders, and the le¬ 
gend ((D) onai), 

which I consider to re¬ 
present the name of 
Adonai, 


Another coin has, on the 
obverse, the representa¬ 
tion of a horse, with the 
legend round 

the margin, which signi- 
fi.e8 “ the prince.” 

Two other ancient British 
coins; have a spirited re¬ 
presentation of a bull 
on their reverse. Under 
the bull, on one of these, 


Bererso. 


A winged centatir, 
the fore-legs of 
which are in a 
straight or erect 
position, but the 
hiud-lcgs in a 
bent or sitting 
posture. It ap¬ 
pears to be a 
combination be¬ 
tween a centaur 
and a sphinx. 

The reverse hastlio 
word “ VER,” 
surrounded by 
dots. 
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Source or locality of the 
coinage. 

Number j 
of coins, I 

Shape of coin. 

Obverse. 

Reverso, 

Continuation of 
ancient British 
coins, hearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu tj'pcs of 
coinage. 

! 

7 

I 

1 

1 

the word TZI is written. 
On the obverse of this 
coin, there is the head of 
a king, with the word 
(“Cynohelin”) 
round the margin, and 
the remains of the word 
Bonifying 

“Prince.” 

On the obverse of the other 
coin, with the “ bull" 
symbol, there is a human 
head wreathed, and the 
word round the 

margin. 

The latter word is variously 
spelt, on different coins, as 
“TVPCIV,” “TVSCYV,” 
“TYSCIO,’> and 
“TVSCIV;" but in 
whatever form this an¬ 
cient British title appeai-s, 
it is undoubtedly equiva- 
lent to the Welsh 
Tywysoe, “ prince,’' and 
the Gaelic Toiseach, “a 
first man,” or “ foremost 
man,” or “ chief." 

Another coin has, on the 
obverse, a fine human 
head, with curly bail and 
beard, and a ram’s horn 
ornamenting the side of 
the head: and on the 
margin, there is the word 
(Cernonio), 
which signifies “ the 
horned.” The head very 
much resembles some of 
the horned heads of 
Alexander the Great, as 
seen on coins and gems, 
but the legend agrees 
with the name of the 
Gaulish homed divinity 
“CERNVNNOS.” 

i 

i 

On the reverse of 
tills coin there 
is the recumbent 
figure of an ani¬ 
mal like a lion, 
underneath 
which there is 
the word 
{Gam), which 
signifies “the 
blind,” which 
must have some 
mythological al¬ 
lusion. 


Thus, the symhols of the hull, the horse, the wheel, and 
clots, and circles, and crescents, and stars, and curious mytho¬ 
logical animals, wore almost as common on a certain class 
of ancient British coins as on ancient Hindu coins. As 






21.— nA-grt, nAgari, or tambavati nAgari. 
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to the wheel, the chakra of the Hindus, I may mention 
that it was a sacred Druidical symbol. “ Arianrod ’’ (or 
Iris) is termed by the Bards “the goddess of the silver 
wheel.” 

The sacred brindled ox or bull of the Druids, called 
Beer Bled, or “ the flaming bull,” with seven score knobs on 
his collar, was attended by three cranes, one of which was 
perched on his head, another on the middle of his back, and 
a third at the extremity near the tail. These birds emblem¬ 
atically represented the sun at his rising meridian and 
setting, and also the three principal officers or hierophants 
officiating in the ceremonies of initiation into the mysteries. 

The Druidic bull was the Mithraic bull. 

The seven score knobs on the collar of the bull were an 
illustration of the sacred formula ( (7+3-f-3*) x 7-f-7) = 140. 
The cranes represented the ibis of the Egyptians, which 
signified “ father of fire.” 

Davies, in his treatise on the ancient British coins, re¬ 
marks on the effigy of Ceridioen displayed on some of the 
coins. The mythological form of Ceridwcn, as represented 
on the ancient British coins, and resembling that of a great 
bird like an ostrich, or a stork, or a huge hen, or like a 
horse, is thus referred to by Taliesin in his poem of Angar 
Cgvyudawd, where, in covert and symbolical language, he 
describes tlie various stages of his initiation into the mys¬ 
teries. lie says: 

“ I was received by a hen with red fangs and a divided crest. I 
remained nine months an infant in her womb. * * * 

Again was 1 instructed by the cherisher of the red fangs. Of what she 
gave me, s(*arcely can I utter the praise that is due.” Again, Taliesin, 
describing his initiation, says : “ The secrets were imparted to me by 
the old giantess without the use of audible language.” Again : “ The 
gigantic goddess, Ceridwen, in the form of a proud mare emerging 
from behind the* veil, now seized the astonished candidate, and by main 
force bore him jiway to the mythological sea of Dylan, into whose puri¬ 
fying stream he was immediately plunged by the attendant priest, and 
hence he was said to .be changed into a fish; and to remain a whole 
year in the deep in the character of ^Arawn, the arkite.^” {History of 
Initiation, page 210.) 

This strange mythological animal represented on some of 
the ancient British coins, symbolising one of the mystic 
forms of Ceridwen, as described above, finds its parallel in 
some Hindu mythological representations. There is now a 
drawing before me, the work of a Hindu artist, a native of 
Orissa, which represents an impersonifleation, or incarnation, 

p 
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of one of the Hindu deities, to which tlie Uriya name 
of NuhH Rujiiru has been given; and from the presence 
of the padmay or lotus, and the blue colour in two instances 
introduced into parts of the picture, there is reason to pre¬ 
sume tliat it is in some way connected with the worship, or 
incarnations, of Vishnu, whose peculiar element is water. 
This figure possesses the head of a cock, the neck of a pea¬ 
cock (which is blue), the shoulders aud hump of a bull, 
and the body of a lion. Its right fore-leg is formed of the 
hand and arm of a man or woman, with a bracelet on tlie 
wrist, and holding perpendicularly, by a long stalk, a lotus 
flower shaped like a wheel with eight spokes, surrounded 
by upwardly-pointed leaves, and surmounted by a spike, 
which is the sign of life and immortality, and closely re¬ 
sembles in outline the Egyptian looped sign of life, as well 
as the eight-spoked wheel on the ancient British coins. Tlie 
left fore-leg is that of an elephant, the right hind-leg that of 
a leopard or tiger, and the left hind-leg that of a horse; 
while the tail is formed by the body of a sacred hooded 
snake or Nag, terminating with the snake’s head. 

Before this extraordinary monstrosity stands the figure 
of Arjun, one of the Pandus, in a supplicatory attitude, and 
who is painted a blue colom’ (which is the sign of, or sacred 
to, Vishnu); a bow and arrow lie on the ground, which Arjun 
has just cast down, for he is armed with a quiver, and from 
the position of the arrows, which lie under the feet of the 
monster, they have evidently been unavailingly shot at the 
invulnerable monster, by Arjun, who now acknowledges the 
divinity. 
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MORxi. 

Mora is the site of an ancient place said to have been 
founded by Moradhwaj of the Yadu line of the Ligiar race. 
It lies about 34 miles to the north of the Banas River, or 
about 25 miles due north of the Muhammadau town of 
Malarna, and about 40 miles to the south of Mliowa, on the 
Agra and Jaypur road, about 30 miles to the north-east of 
Chatsu, and about 25 miles to the east-south-east of Beosa.^ 

It is situated on the western side of a great valley* 
between two ranges of lofty, bare, reddish-coloured hills, 
which run nearly north and south. 

Mora, as before stated, was originally the name of the site 
of an ancient city said to have been founded by Moradhwaj a, 
a Raja of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, who, according to 
the local traditions, is reputed to have lived in the time 
of the Pandus, and to have been a contemporary of Krislina. 

But at the conclusion of Tod’s “Annals of Amber” 
JRajasthan, Vol. II., p. 438, he mentions the names of several 
ancient places wh(3ro research migh|- produce interesting 
results in the way of discoveries of antiquities or inscriptions. 
Among these he mentions Mora, as having been founded by 
Mordhuj, a Chohaii Raja I Tod, however, must be mistaken 
as to the Chohan origin of Moradhwaj, as all the traditions 
which refer to him clearly state that he was of the Yadu line 
of the Lunar race. 

Mora, as it at present exists, consists of three distijict 
portions, namely— 

I.—The Turdna Khera, or the ruined site of the original 
aiK^icnt city built by Moradhwaj, situated on a step-shaped, 
or shelf-like, rocky platform, about half-way up a bare red¬ 
dish-coloured hill, which is somewhat detached from the rest 
of the range to which it belongs by two steep, narrow, rocky 
valleys, or gorges, one on each side, nortli and south. The 
way up to this ancient site is by a zigzag causeway, which 
ascends from the southern gorge, at the entrance to which 
there is a famous sacred khnd, or tank, which is a place of 
pilgrimage; pilgrims come there to bathe in the khnd two 
days in the year, namely, one in the month of Jyeshtha 

* Tod makes Mora to be only nine kos cast of Dooiisah. But, in the first place, Mora 
is situated somewhat south of east from Doosa, and, in the second place, it is more than 
nine kds from Deosa. It may possibly be about ton kds in a straight line as the iiird flies, 
or according to the Rajputana compulation of the length of a kds which is about oue- 
tbird, or often nearly uue-half, more than the standard kds of Agra and Delhi. 
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and at the full moon of the month of Magha, which latter 
fell this year (1873) on the night of the 11th January, at the 
very time that I was at Mora. The men bathed in the khnd 
first in the early morning, just before daybreak, and numer¬ 
ous parties might be seen waiting along the road for the 
propitious time for bathing ; the women bathed afterwards 
during the day. The women came back in parties, of whom 
some in advance of each party were singing and dancing, the 
subject of their song being apparently some rhyme in praise 
of the khnd of Mora. The few words which I could catch 
sounding something like— 

“ Jai! Jai I Jai ! Jai I 
Daliya, daliya, bard put! 

NaMyt nahdy^ jo Mm^a KundV^ 

Another old name of this ancient city on the height ap¬ 
pears to have been Raj Khet; and this name is engraved 
in Nagri characters on a rock near the head of the gorge. 

II. Furdna Gdm Mora, a large antiquated-looking 
village, situated parti/ at the foot and partly on the slope of 
the hills, about the mouth of the gorge, immediately below the 
Furdna Khera. The road to the kund passes through this 
village. The situation of tliis place very much resembles 
that of Mach^ri. 

III. —New Mora, which is a small modem town, surround¬ 
ed by mud fortifications, situated on the low ground, at the 
distance of about half a mile from the foot of the lulls. 

What remains of the ancient city of Mora on the height 
consists of numerous ruins of deserted buildings, some of 
which are said to be,those of palaces, while others are those 
of ordinary dwellings, and a few are those of temples. Two 
ruins in particular are conspicuous when looking up at the 
height from below, namely, the ruin of a large building, 
w’^hich far exceeds the rest in size, and which, in all probabil¬ 
ity, is that of a palace or citadel and, secondly, a pyramidal 
shaped structure, which is the sikar of a deserted temple. 

On the slope, or face, of another hill in the same range, 
about three-quarters of a mile to the left, or south, of the 
above, there is the rugged ruin of some large and lofty two- 
storeyed building, and in a sort of hollow, on the lower slope 
of a more distant hill, to the right, or north, there is standing 
the lofty end wall of some large building, which has exactly 
the appearance of the east gable end wall of some abbey 
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ruin, such as we see in Europe. This last ruin overhangs 
the village of Cheronda, which lies about two miles to the 
north, at the foot of the continuation of the same liill range. 

The entire extent of the deserted ruined town of old 
Mora on the height is about half a mile square, that is, 
this IS about the extent of the area now actually covered by 
ruins; but a somewhat larger area is embraced within the 
fortification walls of the old city,^ which run along the 
edge of the cliffs of the sides of the rocky platform on 
which the ancient city stood, and therefore I consider that 
the present ruins, which are not very ancient, do not 
represent the original extent of the ancient city, but rather 
the diminished extent of a middle-aged town, built on tlie 
site of the ancient city, and probably out of its ruins; for 
loose blocks of stone, originally obtained from the rock 
which composes the very site, must have been easily appro¬ 
priated from the ruins of a larger ancient city to rebuild a 
middle-aged town of lesser extent. I should, therefore, estimate 
the extent of the original ancient city to have been somewhere 
about a mile square; and I would consider this to have been th(i 
extent of the area of the fortified city on the height alone; 
for the large village, now called Pui^ana Gum Mora, 
which surrounds the mouth of the gorge, and runs partly up 
the lower slopes of its sides, is evidently also an ancient 
inhabited spot, and contains the ruins of many deserted build¬ 
ings, and I believe that this originally constituted the lower 
outer town, or suburb, of the ancient city. The sacred kund, 
or tank, which is situated about the apex or middle of the 
upper part of this village, evidently consisted originally of a 
natural basin in the rock, which was filled either by a spring 
at its bottom, or else by the water which trickles down into 
it from the steep rocky gorge above, which is the bed of a 
fierce foaming torrent during the rains. This natural basin 
was taken advantage of to form a tank by squaring its sides 
and hewing out steps to lead down to the water, and then 
enclosing the whole within a low wall, at the southern side 
of which there is a building containing a shrine and a place 
for the attendant Brahmans to reside in. The actual area of 
the water contained in the tank, when I saw it, did not exceed 
40 feet square, so that the bathers must be pretty w^ll 
packed together in such a confined space. 

‘ ThU outer fortification wall along the edge of the cliffs was built merclj' of loose 
stones, and baa been, in many places, entirely demoUshed. 
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The watera ot this khnd are always warm, or tepid: and 
this warm temperature of the water is natural, and is most 
likely produced by some warm spring in the bed of the tank. 

I have said that I consider that the ruins now standing on 
the Purina Khera, or the site of the ancient city of Mora 
on the height, are only of middle age, and not very ancient. 
I came to this conclusion, not from the comparatively fresh 
appearance of the blocks of stone of which the ruined build¬ 
ings are composed, for where such stones are obtained from 
the surrounding rock on the spot, the stones which liave been 
squared by the chisel for building purposes, must, of course, 
always have a much fresher appearance tlian the rough rock 
in situ, but I was led to this conclusion from the fact that 
all the doorw^ays which still remain standing, such as those 
of the oldest temple ruin, or of the citadel palatial buildings, 
are all arched,. and every arch is pointed, a sort of recurved 
])ointed arch. Therefore these buildings cannot be older 
than the period when the pointed arch had been at least 
partially adopted, or had come into occasional use, by the 
Hindus in architecture; and as we know the opinion of the 
Hindus concerning the arch, that it “never rests,”^ and 
their predilection for the horizontal archiirave supported by 
brackets, we may presume that the peculiarly shaped pointed 
arches which prevail among the ruins of the Purana Khera 
of Mora, On the height, must have been an innovation, pro¬ 
bably adopted owing to some peculiar fault or quality inherent 
iri the stone, perhaps that of brittleness or cross fractui*e. The 
stone is a metamorphic calciferous rock, but possesses other 
ingredients, such as a proportion of silica, &c. 

.The citadel contains a large ruined palatial building, 
which is the oldest-looking structure of the whole. It is 
situated somewhat higher up than, and at the back of, the 
rest of the ruins. It is surrounded by a wall; and one 


' Tho Hhiduft are, in tliis matter, in moat othei-s, theoreticnlly right, but practically 
wrong; for while an arch exerts a certain amount of outwardly pushing force, that force is 
obliquely directed and equably distributed, while it possesses an adhesire quality which no 
kind of flat architrave whatever can possibly possess; and where an architrave is constructed 
of stone which is liable to crack or fissure, the arch proves the more dnznble structure of the 
two. A good arch gives way only ^fvdually and by degrees, and at first causes only n 
sinking; whereas a fiat architrave gives why at oAce and brings everything down with a 
rtft. And why ? because the pressure of an arch is oblique and partial, and the superstruc¬ 
ture above an arch itself for some distance takes the same form and direction as the arch 
itself; whereas the whole pressure of a flat architrave and its horixontal superstructure Is 
directed collectively upon one single point straight downwardes in short, the latter forms a 
dead weight pressing downwards on ,» single friable stone without any lateral support to 
counteract the pressure. 
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enters the front court, or chank through a pointed arcli- 
way. The palatial building stands at the back of this court 
and is a lofty structure, not very unlike some old ruined, 
castellated residence in Europe. The court, and the inner 
chambers of the palatial budding, are overgrown witli weeds 
and scrubby tangled jungle, and some of the dark lower 
chambers arc said to have become a den of leopards. I, how¬ 
ever, penetrated into the heart of the building without seeing 
any animal. 

Immediately in front of the arched gateway of the cita¬ 
del, on the opposite side of a naiTow street or causeway, 
th(‘re is an old temple, which is remarkable for having a 
pyramidal-shaped sikar, or spire. The lower part of the 
sikar is square up to the roof of the vestibule; the sikar 
tlien takes the form of a ])erfeet pyramid, of which the 
])erpendicular height considerably exceeds its diametrical 
l)readtb. The vestibule is not su])ported on pillars, but on 
pointed arches, which pierce tlu^ side walls. The exterior of 
tliis temple is very plain, with very little attempt at 
ornamentation, with tlie exception of some angular bevil- 
lings on the sides of the sikar, and a little bead-work 
along the outer cornice of tJie \vall-])lates of the vesti¬ 
bule and sanctum. The interior is perfectly plain. The 
sikar may be about 40 feet in height from the ground. 

At the right side of the entrance to the principal street, 
or causeway, there is another temple, almost exactly similar 
to the one above described, but rather smaller, and of even 
plainer construction. This temple is evidently much more 
modern tlian the other. It, however, possesses exactly the 
same kind of pyramidal spire. 

There is nothing further worthy of remark in connection 
with these rains, except the fact that some of the buildings 
have been two-storeyed, and that the doors and windows 
which remain in the walls of several of these are arched. 

On a pinnacle of the hill, to the south of the rocky plat-. 
form on which the remains above described are situated, 
there is a small detached clump of ruins, which are evident¬ 
ly the site of an outpost, or “ look-out,” for a military guard: 
as from the elevated position of this isolated nest of ruins, 
a full and uninterrupted view could be had of the country 
below towards the south, east, and north. 

I could find no inscriptions, of even middle age, anywhere 
about Mora. The native guides whom I had with me 
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when I visited the ruins led me all the way to the very 
head of the gorge hy a most rugged and difficult, steep, rocky 
path, to see some bijak^ or, in other words, an inscription on 
the rock. But when, after considerable toil and fatigue, 
I arrived there, I found, to my disappointment, a quite 
modern Nagri inscription of four lines, very shallowly 
engraved on the rock, and which was e-vidently the work 
of some gosain. But even this modern inscription had been 
partly defaced, and the ends of the lines nearly obliterated 
by the torrents which descend down this rocky gorge 
during the rains. On another rock, not far from this, the 
words ** RSj’KhU Parbat ” ^ are engraved, and which 
is probably the name of the hill up to wliich the gorge 
ascends. 

There are said to be a number of Moris, or Bajputs of 
the Mori tribe, still dwelling at Mora and in its immediate 
neighbourhood; and this fact, coupled Avith the name of the 
place (Mora), tends very much to confirm my inference 
that the ancient city was founded by’ the Moris; and in 
that case the Moradhwaj, who is traditionally reputed 
to have been the founder of the city, must, in all probability, 
have been a king of the Mori tribe. 

We haA'^e thus three prominent facts which all point to the 
same conclusion, namely, (1), that the name of the place is 
Mora, (2), that it wfis founded by a king called Mora¬ 
dhwaj (3), that there are a number of Mori llajphts still living 
at and about Mora. 

The name of Mora and that of the Moris is simply a 
corruption of “ which is the correct Sanskrit ortho¬ 

graphy of the word, and signifies “ a peacock.” 

But from whom were these Moris or Mayui’fis who 
founded Mora, descended ? For there were also a dynasty of 
Mayurit kings of Dehli, and the famous Mauryas of Magadha! 

The following is the conclusion which I have arrived at 
after a careful consideration of the subject:— 

It is now pretty well proved (as may be seen from my 
report on Chitor) that the Mayura kings who ruled at Dehli 
for about one hundred and fifty years B. C., were lineally 
descended from the last of the rojfral Maurya line of 
Magadha. Dehli was taken by Sakaditya, or Sakwanti, and 
the Mayurlls driven out of it about B. O. 60. Where, then, 


* Uij-Khtt Parbat probably Bignifiei “ the mountain or hill of the Raja’* wound,” 
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did the Mayuras, or their descendants, go after their expul¬ 
sion from Dehli ? I believe that they went south; and that 
one of them may have founded M^ora, while another settled 
at Morwan or Mori-ha-patan, to the south of Chitor, ; for 
we know that Chitor was in possession of the Moris before 
it was taken by Bappa, the Gehlot, or Sisodia. If this be 
the case, then both Mora in the north, and Morwun, near 
Chitor, may have been founded at about B. C. 50. On the 
other hand, it is just possible that, the Moradhwaja who 
founded Mora might be identifiable with the Sbnadhwaja 
of General Cunningham’s Mayura dvnasty of Dehli, who 
lived about B. C. 210. 
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bijOli. 

BIJOLI, OR YIJAYIvALI, OR m6rAK()R 0, OR AHAlCHPt^R. 

The fortified town of or FijaymmJi (which is the 

original Sanskrit form of the name) is situated in an elevat¬ 
ed hollow, or tahle-land valley, in the mitist of what is called 
the Upermal hill range of the great Aravalli mountain 
system, and which here forms the great table-land called the 
Pathar. Bijoli lies about 60 miles to the north-cast from 
Chitor, and about 85 miles to the south-south-west from 
Bundi. 

Bijoli, or yijayfivali, appears to ha\'e had also two other 
names in ancient times, namely M6rakuro and Ahaicb- 
pur. But neither of the actual places bearing those 
names was situated quite on the site of the present town; 
Mbrakhro having been located on a high ground about 
three-quarters of a mile to the south-easi, of the present 
town, while the identity of the site of' Ahaichpur would 
appear to be uncertain. 

Bij61i itself, as it now exists, may he described as a some¬ 
what small, but well-built and picturesque-looking town, 
confined within w'alls, and which looks more like a good- 
sized fortress than a small w^alled towm. It is situated at 
the foot of the slope of the south-western fa(;e of a hill 
which rises to' the north-east of it. A stream called the 
Mandagni runs past it, through the valley, southwards. 

Bijoli, or Yijayavali, wmuld appear to have been founded 
in old times by some Bajas of the Iltin tribe, or, according 
to the local traditions, by a Baja Aun, or Hfin, or On. 
The Ilfins w'ere also more particularly the reputed founders 
of Barolli or Bhadravati, and Maintll or MahanM, further 
south, and their name is also connected with Bhainsror; and 
this Hfin tribe were, in fact, in former times, the paramount 
lords of the whole country which lies between Kota, Btains- 
ror, Barolli, MainM, Bassi, and Bundi. 

The Hfins would appear to have been conquered and dis¬ 
possessed, succe&sively, by the Choh^ns and the Gehlots of 
Mewar. It must, I think, have been owing to some such 
conquest by another invading tribe that the name of Bijoli 
was changed from that of Ahaichpur to Vijayvali. 

The name of M6rakdro, as applied either to old Bijdli, 
or to an old deserted site near it, would, I think, appear to 
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indicate the presence of the Moris from Chitor, as the pos¬ 
sessors of at some remote period; because, when the 

Moris were in possession of Chitor, and were therefore the 
paramount lords of a large tract of country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, it is more than probable that their sovereignty 
may have extended at least as far as what is now called 
Ihjoli,—if not further. 

Bij61i is now tributary to the Sisodia Banas of Mewar. 
It is at present held by a family of the Bramara tribe, 
wlio bear the title of Itao. Tlie ])rcsont Baos of Bijdli 
Averc formerly, about two hundred and sixty years ago, Baos 
of Jagner, between Agra and Baiana. Bao Asoha Bramara, 
ol* Jaguar, for some reason or other, (‘itlier owijig to having 
been dispossessed by the Muhammadans, or by iuAn’tation, 
came into Mewar, with all his hafoil {r(fnt), or tenantry, 
or retainers, in the time of Amara Sinha Sisodia, Kaiia of 
Cldtor, some time soon after A. D. 1010 ; and Amara yinha 


married the daughter of Bao Asoka, and grautc'd him the 
possession of Bijoli as a lief. ^ This Bramara family of 
Jiaos are still in possession of Bij61i; and tlie j)res('nt Bao 
ap])cared to he a very courteous and well-disposed person, 
and most particularly civil and obliging to any European 
travellers who happen to pass by way of Bijbli. He was 
one of tlie very few of the Bajputlina Gliiefs uhom 1 bad to 
do with who proved at all polite and obliging; but the 
Bijoli Chicif certainly stands first in the list for kindlimvss 
and courtesy. 

Tb(? only objects of particular archaoologicnl interest 
about Bijoli are its temples, which are outside of the town, 
and cerlaiu inscriptions whicli are at two difl'ereiit s])ots, also 
outside of the town. Th(5 most famous and only remark 
Avortby of the shrines at Bijoli, are three large and hand¬ 
some, aiid elaborately sculptured Brahmanical temples, which 
are situated on low ground, on the left hank of the ATandagni 
stream, outside of the walls of the town, and about a quarter 
of a mile to the south-east of it. One of the temples con¬ 
tains four chambers, two of which are separate shrines; or 
it may be said to have been originally composed of two dif¬ 
ferent temples, connected together under one roof, surmount¬ 
ed by two sikars and two domes,—so that, there are in reality 
altogether four temples. The low situation of these temples 
causes them to appear quite at a disadvantage beside the 


* See Tod’s Rajasthan. Vol. II, p 742, * Pcjsonal Navrutive. ” 
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high walls and hgistion towers of the town of Bij61i, close 
by,, and backed as they are too, by a hill, or long high ridge, 
which rises, with a gradual ascent, a short distance to the 
rear of them, on the north-east. The exact date of the con¬ 
struction of these temples I was unable to ascertain from 
any records or traditions of the place; and there are not 
any inscriptions actually in the temples themselves from 
which one could ascertain their age. But, on a slab of 
stone in the parapet wall of a fine tank of masonry, called 
the Mandagni-ka-kimd, close to the temples, there is a 
very large inscription of sixteen lines, 8 feet in length, 
by 3 feet in breadth, which contains no less than seven dates, 
namely, “ Samvat 1332,” “ Samvat 1352,” “Samvat 137G,” 
and “Samvat 1386” three times repeated! The first of 
these dates, namely “ Samvat 1332,” would be equivalent 
to A. D. 1275. Supposing therefore, as is most probable, 
that the tank was constructed some time after the temples 
were built, I think it is likely tLat the temples mav 
have been built about A. D. 1200. But, as will be seen in 
the sequel, I found, on examination, that the present temples, 
though themselves probably old, were in reality, apparently, 
in part piece-work restorations of still older temples; or 
that they were, at least partly, and especially one of them, 
built up out of the already sculptured architectural frag¬ 
ments of other more ancient temples which had preceded 
them. For, in the body of the structure of at least one of 
these temples, I discovered certain sculptured stones and 
portions of pillars, which had an incongruous appearance, 
and did not agree with the other parts of the structure 
which surrrounded them; and in one of the temples 1 found 
that pieces of sculpture and pillars were actually partly 
hidden in the masonry of the structure. Fine pillars, with 
splendid bracket capitals, there, were so built up into the 
walls of the central domed vestibule of one of the temples, 
that only one of the four brackets of the capitals of each 
projected out of the masonry I And that one bracket was all 
that could be seen of them until I ascended to a sort of 
small upper chamber or cell; and there I saw the other sides 
of two of the bracket capitals, with three splendid brackets 
complete, and the whole of one side of the upper part of 
the shaft of one of the pillars exposed to view I But all the 
other piUars belonging to this set were completely hidden, 
by being built up in the walls; the only sign of their 
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existence, as I said before, being a single bracket projecting 
inwardly from, the cornice. I will, however, give a full de¬ 
scription of the temples further on. 

I must now return to the subject of the inscription in 
the parapet wall of the Manddgni-ka-kUnd. This inscrip¬ 
tion, as I mentioned before, is 8 feet in length by 3 feet 
in width; but the letters are so large that there are not more 
than nine lines in the main body of the inscription. There 
are four more separate lines which run cross-ways at right 
angles, at the left side of the inscription. Then there is the 
figure of a woman, holding a flower in one hand, which 
is accompanied by three small lines of inscription, one below 
tlie feet, and two above the head, of the figure. Lastly, 
there is the name of the engraver, in one short line of small 
letters, directly above the main portion of the inscription. 
This inscription is of very rude execution, and some of the 
letters are very badly and curiously formed, while there are 
a few of them which are totally unrecognizable and incom¬ 
prehensible, and cannot be read in any way ; and there are 
many errors in orthography, such as the use of the palatal 8 
where the common dental s ought to be used, and had 
already been used in the very same word, and mce versa : as, 
for instance, “samvat” for “slianivat,” and “ shuta” for 
“ suta.” The word sinha is also indilferently spelt, with 
either the dental or the palat al s. In another case, a word 
Avbich reads as mrata, occurs, where, from the context, 
either hlirata or suta was evidently intended. And a 
name is given as “ Kaula'" in one line, and as “ Kaiitha'' in 
another. 'J^he inscription is, however, of so]ne importance, 
as, besides the fact tliat no less than six different dates are 
given in the body of it, and a seventh date, also, which is 
given in another separate or detached line of inscription, 
the names (d* several individuals are also given, who appear 
to have been men of consequence, as if on a par with nobles 
or rajas, and bearing the titular designation of smhay but 
belonging to a tribe called Mathura, who may have been 
either Brahmans or Kayaths. The words “ Mathurdmvaya 
Kdyaschhatha*' frequently occur in the inscription; but this 
does not refer to the Kayasth tribe at* all; but it bears 
reference to the Hindu ceremony of the purification of the 
body, in water, on the sixth day after child-birth, called the 
Chhatha^ or ‘‘ sixth; ” and which ceremony was no doubt 
performed at the tank called the Mandagni-ka-kdnd. 
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The following is a reading of the whole inscription:— 

Reading of the inscription at the Mandagni-ha-hundf at Bijdli. 

[ Separate line over the top.] 

Bhatha Mohana swasti Sri ^ri Sara 1332 karig’ara sheto U... 

1. C. Swasti II gay^yam pnida dHue na Kurushehe ravipatvani§ 

Mand^kinindnatmdtre napraSro (or ^voV) likalau yuge (or 
tlmge?) II 1 tberavaswa (or theinkaklia?) gliriillimi. 

2. Samvat 1376, varsbe^Pauslia sudi 10, vavau (or ravi?) naigama 

K&yaschliatba Sri K&kwa (or Kfikta?) sutu Balarukeiia (or 
Bala Uk6na?) swdna ddoa: l§ri Mabailkul pravjaksba (or 
prajnS^a?) ^ ^ . 

3. Swasti samvatu 1386, varsbe Pausba, badi 5, soino Deva, Sri 

, Mabankdl yatr4 nitpameva prS,gainva. 

4. MatbaiS.uvaya K&yaschbatba, l§ri Kaula (orKantba?) Siubasuta- 

tba Kirtta Sinba mrat^ (?) (or bbratA,?, or sutu^?) Anafida 
Sifiba, putra Motba (or M^ov&?, or Mola? Siiiha, Sri. 

5. Matburdiivaya K&yaschba(ba, Sri Kaula Sinba suta Kirtta Sinba 

suta Sbemva Siiiha putra Kela Sinba ibi- 

6. —ga karoti nitpameva. ^ , 

7. Matburadvaya Kayascblnitba, Sri Mabana Siub4 §ata-tba Sri Uda 

Tputra bavikamvaSinba putra ll&mkc. 

8. —na !^ri Mabahkal huntcnamanvakbarii nitpjufa karoti %atain 

faravat—86, Pausba badi 5,^ fonie. 

9. Matbnrtlnvaya Kdyaschhatba, Sri Chbajala suta Pumn^, suta 

MMu Deva Mahak^l yatrA nitparaevamu Parswayati Sapari 
vfiraya (or l)&riya). 

The four cross lines on the margin, to the left side, read 
as follows:— 

1. Swasti samvat 1386, varshb Pausba badi 5, some Deva, Mabanka 

2. Mandbakini tirtbe jatra nityameva piauam thavati. 

8. Naigamatii (or naigamtluc ?) Kayaschhatha Sri Pumida putra 
ehbihila putra putra. 

4. Ti HuM putra Nara Sinba ilaga Karoti. 

(Two lines over the figure of a woman, holding a flower.) 

1. Swasti samvat 1386. 

2. Mira 

(Single line below the figure of the woman.) 

“ Chandre hada suta Kflma Dfeva.^' 

There is also a single separate long line of inscription, 
dated in *• Samvat 1352," which reads as follows :— 

Samvat 1352, varsbe Mftrgrasira sudi 10 gu^ro Mja Bbima Sinba 
suta Raja Mahideva Tirtha Mand&kini sn^na deva mabfl.'' 

With regard to the names of individuals mentioned in the 
above inscription, it is worthy of remark that two of them, 
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namely tliose of Kaula Sinha and Sliemva Sinlia, are also 
mentioned in an ins(;ription of the Badagn jar Rajas of Machftri, 
much further north, as may be seen in iny report on Machari. 
This is certainly at least a curious coineidenee. 

There is another large inscription on a horizontal slab of 
rock, on the ground, between two of the temples, namely, 
betweeji tlit; temple of Bijnilth- and that of ilazarisar (or 
Sahasra-iswara). This inscription is 3 feet in length, by 
2 feet in width. It is in fourteen lines, with another 
separate and additional line to one. side of it. But 1 could 
not lind any date in this inscri[)tion, and it a[)peared to con¬ 
sist ]nerely of dokas of poetry; and I. judged therefore that 
it Avas not of niiieh importance, altlioiigh 1 nev(*rtheless took 
an impression of it. 

Ih'sides the three fine Brahmani{*al temj>les Avhich I have 
already noticed, there are several other inferior or less nota¬ 
ble shrines about Bijoli, which are apparrmtly mostly of 
more modern construction, Avith one exception. The most 
reniark-AVorthy of these latter is a large Jain temple dedica¬ 
t'd to IhirSAvanath, but locally called Barakhnath-ka-mandar, 
which is situat(Kl on a rising ground among trc'es, about 
three-quarters of a mile, or nearly a mile, to the south-east, 
from Bijoli. The door of this temple was unfortunately 
luck('d u]) Avhen 1 Ausiied Bijoli, so that I could not gain 
admittance. This Jain temple is, however, in a very much 
plaiiK'r st\le of architecture than the three Brahinanieal 
tcTiipIes nearer to the toAvn of Bijoli previously noticed. As 
I before remarked, I w’^as not able to gain admittance to the 
intv'rior of this Jain temple, owing to the door bfdng locked; 
but the exterior did not appear to me to present any remark- 
abh' features worthy of notice. 

I, hoAvever, found two long and very important Jain 
Sattl inscrii)tions on two Satti pillars near the Jain temple of 
Bfir^wunath. One of these inscriptions is dated in Samvat 
1232, equivalent to A. D. 1175 ; and the other, judging by the 
style of the writing, Avas apparently of about the same period, 
or perhaps may liaA'^e been executed a very few years earlier. 
These inscriptions AA'cre both considerably defaced; and the 
(‘ndsof several of the lines of the second one AA cre chipped oif 
or broken awtiy. But as much of them as could bereadAvith 
any c('rtainty or divstinctness ])roved to Iw' of great import¬ 
ance'. From the first of these inscriptions, dated in Samvat 
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1232, I obtained the names of no less than ten royal per¬ 
sonages, six of whom bore the title of Bhattdraka, or 
“king” or “sovereign and two, if not three, of these names 
were confirmed by their being also mentioned in the second 
inscription, on the other Satti pillar. 

The inscription dated Samvat 1232, is in twenty-four 
lines; but I found the remains of two or three short addi¬ 
tional lines on the back o^ the stone. The other inscription, 
which appears to be a little older, is in thirty lines; with 
four short additional lines on the back of the stone. 

The most important part of the first mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion, which is dated in Samvat 1232, begins about the 
middle of the third line, and continues thence to the end. 
The date is given in the twenty-second line of the inscription, 
as follows:— 

Samvat 1232 varsh^ Ph&lguna Budi 3 || Surau || ^ubhafimasu 
and the inscription terminates with the following ;— 

“MrigMhia 52....?” ‘ 

From the foregoing inscription I am able to make out 
the following genealogical table of the sovereign Kajas men¬ 
tioned in the dated Jain Satti inscription from Bijdli. . Most 
of them take the title of JBIiattdraka. The names of those 
who do not bear this title are printed in italics— 

1. Sri Vnsnntn Kirtti Deva. 

I 

j 

i 

2. Ohddindra Vimam Kirtti J)era. 


3. 6ri $ubha Kirtti Devn. 


4 , Siddhanti Varmma Chandra I)eva, 

! 

j 

6. ^ri Batna Kirtti Dovn. 

6. $ri Frabha Chandra Deva. 

! 

I 

g i 

7. $ri Paflmanandi Deva. 


8. ^ri ^ubba Chandra Deva. 
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As Sul)ha Chandra D4v^l. was living in Samvat 1232, 
or A. D. 1175, if we allow about 25 years for each generation 
and count back seven generations, then Vasanta Kirti D6v4 
must have lived about A. D. 1000. 

The second Satti inscription, which is in thirty lines, 
appears to refer to a Satti in the time of Raja Padmanafidi 
D4v4, whose name is also mentioned in the inscription 
just quoted. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth lines, or 
eightli sloka, read as follows:— 

'(23rd line) “8. Sri JPadmanandi vidvanvi ravydtd 
pribhuvan^ pikirighninstj^ ” 

(21th line) Sri (or Stri ?) rati hirati hun Sati hanrabhi 
(or radhi'^) hun rotdm (or rotlam?') bJia manunha Srutisye.” 
The name of “ TadmanandV* U also mentioned several times 
throughout the inscription. 

There are four short lines of inscription on the back 
of the same Satti pillar, from which 1 obtained the above 
long inscription. These four lines are important, as they 
contain the names of two kings. They read as follows :— 

“ Tihaftdraka Sri JPadma- JBhattd7'a7ca Sri Subha 
mmdi DerdP Chandra Devd.'' 

It will be remembered that the names of these two 
kings, Padmanandi D6v^ and Subha Chandra Deva, were 
mentioned in the genealogical portion of the other inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in Samvat 1232, which was first commented 
upon. Their names and titles are therefore confirmed by 
two different and entirely independent testimonies. 

I have now some comments to make, on certain state¬ 
ments made by Tod, in liis account of Bij61i {Rajasthan^ 
Vol. II.) p. 741, “ Personal Narrative.” He says— 

“ MorakCiro, about half a mile east of Bijoli, is now in ruins ; but 
there are remains of a kote, or castle, and a palace called the “ No-choki” 
and no less than five temples to P&riwan4th ***** 
all of considerable ma}?nitude and elaborate architectural details * 
My old Jain guru is hard at work copying ***** 
two inscriptions cut in the rock; one of the Chohan race, the other 
of the Sankh Pardn. ****** 

It is 15 feet long by 5 in breadth, and has iifty*two lines. The other 
is 11 feet 0 inches by 3 feet 6, and contains thirty-one lines. The 
genealogy is within the kote, or precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions; though one, 
in an adjoining kdnd called the Rewati, records the piety of the Gobi 

Q 
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Chief Rahil, who had bestowed a patch of land in the antri, defining 
luiiiulely its limits and inviting others * * * * * 

in the preamble to his gift, to follow his example by the declaration 
that whoever bathes in the Revvati fountain will be beloved by her 
lord and have a numerous progeny.’^ 

On the above I may perhaps be permitted to remark 
that I think Tod’s account is somewhat vague and confused. 
Mdrakuro is rather more than half a mile, and more to 
the south-east than east from Bijoli. With regard to the 
remains of a “ koto, or castle, ” and “ a palace called the 
Xo-choki” there are seme slight remains of some kind of 
foj-lilied enclosure; but I do not know of any palace, what¬ 
ever, called the iSTo-choki with the exception of an old, 
but rather small palatial sort of building, or mabal, in 
a garden, about half a mile to the south-east of Bijoli, and 
in which 1 took refuge and lived during two days of very 
heavy rain, which prevented me from going out. With regard 
to the “ live temples to Parswanfitli, all I, can say is that there 
is only one really large Jain temple, esx)ecially dedicated to 
r'arswanat h; although, as I stated previously there are several 
other minor shrines. Moreover, as I also previously remarked, 
the architectui’al details of the chief .7 ain tern pie to Bars wauath 
are anything but elaborate ; at least, the whole style of the 
building is very much inferior, indeed, to that of the three 
Brahmanical temples nearer Bij61i. 

Next, with regard to the “ two inscriptions cut in the 
rock,” noticed by Tod, when I visited Bij61i, I had not got 
T^kI’s Rojasthan with me; and I had not seen his vork tor 
several years; and therefore I was not aware of what he said 
about the inscriptions at Bij61i. But all I can say i.s, tliat I 
did not find any inscription on the rock, with the ex(;eption of 
an inscription, already previously noticed by me, which 1 found 
on a flat slab of rock, on the ground, between two of the 
Brahmanical temples; and of which I took an impression; 
but which appeared to me not to have any date, and to 
consist mainly of slokas of poetry. I should, however, 
mention that during the five days which I spent at Bij61i 
I was prevented from going ont for two whole days by very 
heavy rain; and therefore it is possible that the “ rocks hearing 
two inscriptions, ” which were so vaguely mentioned by Tod, 
may have been in some spot wluch I was prevented by the 
rain from visiting. 

The kund near the Brahmanical temples was called the 
Mmddgnuhft-Mnd by the people at Bijdli. Ihe inscription 
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which I found at this khnd has already been described. I 
will now proceed to give a particular description of the 
three principal Bralimanical temples at Bijdli. 

1.—Razarisar Mandar. 

This temple consists simply of a sanctum and sikar, with 
a very small portico. The sikar of this temple is the highest 
and most pleasing and elegant of any of the Bijoli temples, 
it being', I should say, about 55 feet in height. But 
it wants both the commanding height and the imposing ap¬ 
pearance of the sikar of the temple at Thoda, which is 
97 feet in height. The portico has four pillars. The 
front pair of pillars of the portico are pretty lofty; the 
bases are square, and the lower third of the shafts are also 
square, with human figures sculptured on each face: one 
large figure on each .side of the square part of tlie .shaft, and 
smaller ones on the bases. The upper portion of the ])i]lars 
are round, and ornamentally fluted. The pediment here is 
low. The back pair of pillars are ten-cornered, squared, and 
have the bell ornament sculptured on them. The roof of the 
portico is formed after the Hindu cross-stejiped slab fashion, 
interiorly, as the ancient Hindu low flattened dome is usually 
formed. The exterior ujiper surface of the portico is 
flat. 

The door-way has projecting pilasters, or squared half 
pillars, on each side of the jambs, right and left. Each of 
these pilasters have four female figui’cs sculptured ou the 
loAver part of them; the middle one, or second from the 
right and hd't, supporting a slender circular column or shaft, 
attached at back to the pilaster, and which shaft has a square 
capital midway, or half-way up, shaped like a small square 
Corinthian capital, with a lip-shaped leaf ornament overlaji- 
ping downwards from each corner of it, very much like an 
imitation of the acanthus leaf; then the shaft is carried on 
again, upwards to the ceiling of the porch, and is surmounted 
by another smaller capital, somewhat similar to the last 
desenbed. The door-step has a circular projection in front, 
ornamentally sculptured. 

The sanctuui of the temple contains a large lingam, of 
considerable height, the whole sides of which are pitted Avith 
little niches carved into it. The sides of the front projec¬ 
tion of the temple, which unites with the portico, have a 
large canopied projecting niche half-way up on each side 
extcnorly, each containing a full-length figure of a divinity; 
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that on the right side containing a figure apparently of 

Narayan, and the one on the left side containing a doubtful 
figure. 

The^ base of the sikar exteriorly is ornamented with 
figui’es in shallow, oyal-shapcd, or medallion-shaped niches. 
The face of the middle upper portion of the sides of the 
sikar, is ornamentally varied with sculptured pilaster-shaped 
projections, which are ten-comered. Theup])er portion of 
the^ sikar is shaped like a conical spire, with pinnaclette 
projections at sides.— 2. 

Temple of Mahdnhdl and Bijndth. 

This temple contains a grand, domed, central hall, or vesti¬ 
bule, and two side shrines, and a small side chamber, as well as 
a small upper chamber over the last; the tw^o shrines being 
each suimounted by a separate sikar, or spire, while the 
small side chamber is smmounted by a pointed d(jme, and the 
great central hall is covered in by a low, somewhat flattened 
rounded dome; so that this is, in reality, a large building 
containing two temples under one roof, as w'ell as the great 
central hall, and two small side chambers, one above the 
other; and it is surmounted by two sikars and two domes. 

This temple also has a very fine entrance portico, con¬ 
taining four pillars, on the west side. The sides of the 
portico are raised upon a sort of pedimental half wall, on 
each side, which is nearly 7 feet high, and on which the 
bases of the four pillars rest. The exterior sides of these 
two pedimental half walls are beautifully sculptured in 
panels, each panel containing a human figure, the human 
figures being those of both men and women, erect, half 
naked, and in all kinds of postures, some playing on 
instruments, some dancing, and some in an attitude of wor¬ 
ship or adoration. There are also two small, pillared niche 
projections from each side of the raised pediment (two on 
each side), each side containing the figures of a divinity. 
The front pair of pillars of the porch have octagonal 
shafts, short and thick; the central portion of each pillar 
having human figures of divinities, and others, in various 
attitudes, sculptured on each face. The shafts of these 
pillars are older than the temple, and of a reddish colour, 
different from the stone of the more modem capitals and 
bases. The back pair of pillars of the porch are in the 
form of three quarter pillars, or pilasters, against the back¬ 
ing wall of the front of the body of the temple. These 
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pillars are of a squared shape, for about two-thirds of their 
height upwards; the squared corners h(iing worked into 
beautiful open-work carving, between which, on eacli face, 
there is the standing figure of a divinity in a sliallow cano¬ 
pied niche. The upper thirds of tluise pillars are of an 
octagonal shape, forming a sort of octagonal neck under the 
capital. Here again the shafts of these pilasters, or three 
quarter pillars, appear to he older than either their capitals or 
bases, or than the temple itself, and of a stone of a different 
colour. At the hack of these, inside the porch, in the 
sides of the door-way entrance, there are fine old, richly 
sculptured, many-cornered pillars, sunk into the wall, one 
on each side. On the front of the pediment, under and in 
front of each front pillar of the pondi, there is a large pro¬ 
jecting canopied niclu?, each containing the erect figure of a 
divinity, almost of life size, one of Ganesh and tin? other 
of Siva. 

The side walls of the door-way passage arc plain in¬ 
teriorly ; hut in this door-way passage, which is very wide, 
there arc placed at each side sculptured ston(?s more ancient 
than tlie temple. These consist (the same nearly on each 
side), first, of a portion of an ancient pediment, or basal 
stone, of some kind with much worn, hut richly carved, sides, 
the carvings consisting of figures. On tin; top of this there 
is ])laced, against the wall, a large tliree-headed bust figure 
of the Trimurti, twice the size of life. There is the same on 
the otlu'r side; hut with the addition of several other ancient 
remains, fragments of sculptures more ancient than the 
temi)les. These latter consist of: 1, three smaller heads, 

conjoin(‘d, life-size, broken off at neck, and side heads much 
defaced; 2, A full-length figure, a three-headed female 
divinity, about one-third the size of life, sculptured, in bold 
relief, on a slab of stone which is leaning against the wall; 
3, a very remarkable head and bust, life-size, ])robably of 
Ilrahma, but more like an Egyptian or Kinevite sculpture 
than anything else. The chin is bearded below, the beard 
depending from below the bare chin, in a formal shape like 
that of a tongue, and sculptured across with j)Ieats in 
horizontal parallel lines, exactly like the beards reju'csented 
on the sculptures of human figures from Nineveh. The 
form of the head-dress is entirely Egyptian, and also some¬ 
what like a peculiar kind of head-dress worn by Avomen in a 
particular j)art of Italy. The head-dress consists of the 
sculptured representation of a narrow band of ornamented 
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cloth, folded across diagonally, like a flattened letter X, and 
lying flat on the top of the head, the turn of the fold of 
the cloth, on each side, taking a loop-formed shape, on each 
side, over the temples. Prom the back of (his head-dress, 
drapery descends, and hangs down at the bach of the neck 
very much like the drapery depending from the head-dress 
of an Egyptian spliinx. The hair under the head-dress is 
divided in the middle, and has a wavy, almost woolly, appear¬ 
ance. The face is ])lacid, and more Buddhist or Egy 2 )tian 
looking than Hindu Brachmanical. There is a moustaclie 
on the upper lip; ^ 4<, there is a large squared stone, 
higher thaii broad, built upright into the wall of the right 
side of the doorway entrance, which I discovered was rieddy 
sculptured, in a floral 2 >‘'^ttern, on one of its faces, which is 
turned sideways into the wall by tlie stone having been 
built into the wall in that position, and the sculpture would 
not have been discovered if the stone had not projeet<*d 
slightly beyond the surface of the rest of the wall in oi-der 
to su 2 )port some ujiper work. This stone, from the nature 
of the sculpture on the half-concealed side, must owidcntly 
have formed a portion of the ceiling of some much older 
temple. It has a short modern inseiiption semtehed on the 
upper part of the outer side. The con’csponding projection 
on the other,or opjjosite side of the door-way entrance is 
composed of a jdain rough stone, ovidenlly modern, with 
a continuation above composed of fragments and inoi'tar. 
The front erf the broad stej) of the floor of the entrance is 
sculptured in the form of a device shaped like a horizontal, 
or r(5cumbent, festoon, with sankh shells for pendants. 

This portico and cntrance-way lead into a grand square 
chamber, the walls of which interiorly are surmounted by 
an octagonal comice, and this last again surmounted by a 
gi’and dome. The dome is constructed, interiorly, more after 
the Muhammadam fashion than the old conventional Ilindu 
cross-step mode of construction; for this dome is compos¬ 
ed of slightly cuiwed stones, laid one over the oilier in a 
smooth, inwardly cundng, slope u})W'ards. In the centre 
of this cliamlier there is an enormous stone bull, about 6 
feet in length, and about 4 feet in lunght. The fi'ont por¬ 
tion of this huge sculpture has never V>oen finished; and yet 
it is evidently of veiy great age, older than the temple in 
which it now stands. Erom the right side of this grand 

’ TViis lit'fld is most dcddcdly not like nnythiiif; Indinn flint I linverver seen. Cmild it 
possildy have been of Indo-Seythic (or Arsakidnn) design axeented by a Greek workman f 
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chamber, a door-way leaxls into the slmne ot BijnMli ; and 
from the Furtlier or inner side of the chamber, immediately 
onpOftiic to the entrance, a door-way h'ads into the shrine 
of Mahan Kul.” l^he jambs of the door-way of the shrine 
of Biinath are richly carved, hut a]i])ear to he of greater 
a‘^e than the temple into which they have lieen built. The 
shrine is a small square chamber, containing only a small 
iingam The lloer of the door step of this shrine is or¬ 
namented w'ith the festoon and sankh pendants. This shrine 
is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand sikar of a conical 
shape, somewhat truncated at top, or like a truncated cone; 
i»iul the unner part of the exterior is adorned at the sides 

with .Sot Jaud projection.. 

The shrine of IMahan Kal has a grand door-way, tlie 
forward projection of which, on each side, is faced ivith six- 
cornered iiilastcrs, or half-pillars, highly seuliitured, on their 
lower iiortion, with figures of divinities, and the u])per por¬ 
tion with rejiresentations of hells pimdant Fi'oni chains, 
disided hv horizontal hands of s(*ulpture. The lower por¬ 
tion of tlie jamhs of the door-way, have tlie scitlidure of 
three ima^-es, or erect human figures, on each sid(‘, one large 
and two smaller. The seulptuve on the up])(T portion of tlie 
ifimhs is of a plainer, more unpretending kind. The floor of 
the doorway is ornamented, as usual, with the festoon and 
vinkh device. The door step has a semi-eirciilar projection, 
with a lion’s head on each side. This shrine contains only 
a small liiigam ; hut there is built into the inner side of the 
back w'all of this chamher an aiieicmt sculpture, in has-rehef, 
rciiresenting Siva, or Indra, with his tridimt sceptre, step¬ 
ping on to his vahan, which is here represimted as a 
(•hariot dmwn by a lion. This seulidure is moreaiieient than 
the shrine into the wall of which it is now built. '1 his shyiiie 

is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand sikar, somewhat high¬ 
er and larger generally, than the sikar of the other shrine, 
but the lines of the exterior are less slo])ing or more nearly 
approach the perpendicular, giving it, at a distance, a slilTcr 
and straighter appearance, and the top is more truncated. 

Brom the left-hand side of the great central domed chain- 
her, a low' narrow doorway leads into a small, dark, square 
chamher; and, immediately to the* loft ol this, there is a 
fii«>ht of steps leading down to a well, which is below the 
floor of the temple towards the north side. The stops lead¬ 
ing down to this well arc covered over by an erection of 
m^onry, very much like, in shape, to the wooden erection 
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which covers over the steps, or gangway, leading down 
into a cabin in a ship; and on the top of this erection 
there is another flight of steps leading up into a small up])er 
chamber, in Avhich there are some fine carved pendant-shaped 
brackets, one in each corner, depending from the low ceil¬ 
ing, but these bracket pendants in reality belong to, and 
form part of, enormous ancient bracket capitals of pillars, 
some of wliich are built into the masonry of the w^all plates 
of outer wall of the body of tlie building, while others are 
three-fourths hidden in the masonry of the octagonal cornice 
Avhich supports the dome of the great central chamber, so 
that a bracket and pendant projects from each of tlie eight 
interior receding angles of the octagon; for here, these im¬ 
bedded capitals shoAV only one bracket and one pendant 
protruding. Eut the wall immediately under the octagonal 
cornice is here pierced, or broken through, at this side, by 
the door-way Avhich leads into this small upper chamber; 
so that here, on one side of the door, one of these enormous 
bracket capitals is exposed in full and entire, resting on 
the top of one of the more modern shallow pilaster-shaped 
projections, which rim up the wall of the central chamber, 
and serve to support, or, at least rim up to, the octagonal 
cornice on which the dome rests; but the old capitals do not 
fit these modem pilasters ! The h uge bracket capitals have 
sometimes four brackets, and sometimes a subsidiary fifth 
bracket. On the lower face of each of the four brackets 
there is a human figure, with four arms spread out. Kere 
also, in this chamber, there is some finely caiwed ancient 
cornice work. The outer w'all of this upper chamber is 
pierced by stone lattice work which lets the light in, and 
through Avhich one can look out. This upper chamber is 
surmounted exteriorly by a somewhat pyramidal-shaped 
sikar, much lower than the rest. 

The general exterior of this temple, though diversified 
in its outline by somewhat bulkily sculptured projections 
of all shapes, and angles of all sizes, yet cannot be said 
to be richly ornamented, indeed not nearly so much so as 
many other temples in different parts of India. The richest 
sculpture is seen in the more ancient portions and fragments 
found built in with or into this comparatively modem, or at 
least middle-ag(;d temple. 

Tile tw^o exterior corners of the front projection of this 
temple, at the back and on either side of the portico, are each 
surmounted at top by spire-shaped pinnacles, formed after 
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the fashion of miniature sikars. Similar small pinnacle occur 
again on the top of the building, between the two large sikars. 

B.—Temple of Oudefoi'ar. 

This is a largo temple, composed of the following parts :— 
a large pillared vestibule, open at tlu’ce sides, with a pillared 
porch projecting from each of these three sides; only the 
front one of these projections, howewer, being the real porch, 
the others being without steps, and not ac(;essible. The centre 
of the vestibule is surmounted by a one-third spherical, or 
nearly hemispherical dome, in th(^ centre of Avhieh tlicre is 
a smaller dome hollowed out, resting on four pillars; and 
each porch is surmounted by a small cupola, which has 
a domed top resting on four slendf'r pillars on a scpiare base. 
2nd, an inner shrine surmounted by a sikar, which has four 
convexly curved side's, the c\irv('s of whitdi slojie upwardly 
inwards, the curves of tlu* sides of this sikar being of the 
pai’abolic kind. The four curved sides have receding angles 
between them, thus forming eight projecting corners instead 
of four, and with four receding corners, bi^sides numerous 
smaller angles. 

The extei-ior of this temple is profusely and elaborately 
ornajnented with sculpture, which consist in part of repre¬ 
sentations of figures and subjects of a somcAvliat obscene 
nature. These, however, are principally confined to the lower 
portion of the exterior of the sikar. . The open pillared vesti¬ 
bule and porticoes are raised upon a high plinth and pediment, 
the sides of w'bitdi are ornamented with various and elaborate 
seulptui-es. mostly projecting tigures of divinities, &c., with 
panels and bands of smaller sculptures interspersed between. 
The base of this part of the building, exteriorly, rises from 
the ground, step-like, for a short distance, by successive 
narrow' sculptured gradations, until it is surmounted by the 
straight side's of the plinth, with its sculptured ])anols. 

The pillars of the porticoes, and of the sides of the vesti¬ 
bule, are very short, and the low'er half, or two-tliirds, of the 
shafts are squared, while their upper halves are round. The 
shafts of these pillars are, however, richly sculptured; but 
their capitals are quite plain and circular, almost like the 
capital of a plain Doric pillar. 

The roof of the vestibule is supported on tw’elve pillars; 
the four corner ones of which serve to support the great 
outer hemispherical dome. The smaller inner dome of the 
centre of the vestibule is supported by four, rather more 
lofty, inner pillars, about 6 feet 6 inches in height. These 

K 
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four inner pillars have square bases, on each of the four 
faces of which there is a small female figure sculptured 
in a sitting position. The lower portion of the shaft is also 
square, up to the height of about 2 feet, each face having 
an erect human figure scmlptured on it, tu o of them being 
male, and two female. The female figun's appear to be in 
the attitude of dancing. Above, the shaft is octagonal, to 
the height of about 1 foot 6 inches. The remaining upper 
portion of the shaft, which is about 1 foot 10 inches 
more, is circular, but has an octagonal band ornamented 
with lions’ heads encircling it about midway. The shafts 
are surmounted by bracket capitals, richly sculptured. But 
the height of the pillars does not terminate with these 
bracket capitals, for they support the bases of smaller shafts 
on their tops; which secondary upper sliafts rise to the 
height of about 1 feet more. The lower portion of these 
upper shafts is square, and the up])er portion circular. 
These last are surmounted by plain bracket capitals, on the 
tops of wdiich, beautifully sculptured architraves rest, which 
run from the top of one pillar to the top of another, thus 
forming a square of architraves, on which the edge of the 
smaller inner dome rests, where it unites with larger dome. 
I have said that the lower compartments of these pillars 
have large, beautifully sculptured bracket capitals, w^hich 
support smaller upper shafts on their tops; but 1 have to 
add that, from one of the four brackets of each pillar, i. /?., 
from that one w hich is opposite to the next pillar, a triple 
flying arch, or narrow^ triplc-andied stone, springs, tlie 
opposite end of which rests on the corresponding bracket 
of the opposite pillar ; and so on, between eacli of the four 
pillars. These triple arc lies have pendant keystones in t he 
centre of each arch. They tlius somewliat resemble a Sara¬ 
cenic flying arch Hinduised. 

At each side of the doorway of the sanctum there are 
pilasters, one on each side, on the front face of the base, 
or rather lower part of each of which there is the figure 
of a four-armed divinity sculptured. The upper portion of 
these pilasters is ornamented with plain horizontal and 
diagonal bands. On the lower portion of the jambs of the 
doorway there are dancing female figures sculptured, four 
on each side. The upper portions of the jambs are elabo¬ 
rately ornamented with floral sculpture. The interior 
of the sanctum is plain; but one has to descend into it, 
down a flight of nine steps, it being at a much lower level 
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tlian the rest of the temple. The sanctum contains only 
a small lingam. 

There is a globular-shaped carved stone, with neck to it, 
which looks like the capital of a lat, lying on the ground, 
to the right hand side of the steps of the iTont porch of the 
vestibule. It is 2 feet 8 inches in length, by 2 feet 2 inches 
in breadth. 

The conclusion that I deduce from certain prominent cir¬ 
cumstantial facts brought forward in the foregoing minute 
description of these temples is, that the present Bij61i 
temples, as they now stand, are of middle age, and of about 
the date which I have assigned to them; but that they 
contain, built into the structmc of at least two of them, 
certain fragments of mudi older temples which preceded 
them, and which old fragments lay conveniently to hand 
when the present temples were built; and that the present 
temples were built on the sites of these more ancienttcm])lcs. 
Consequently, Bij61i itself must ])e a much older inhabited 
site than it would at first sight appear to be, and must 
date as such from, some period long prior to the first 
ancestor of its present Pramara masters, or ev(‘n to the 
Sisodia Banas of Chitor, n ho are said to have given the place 
to them. 

The Bijoli temples are built, apparently, of*a white and red 
close-grained, caleiferous sandstone: at least I tliink it is 
calciferous sandstone, that is, a kind of close-grained 
sandstone impregnated with ealeareous matter, and partak¬ 
ing of the proper ties and charaetca-isties of both sandstone 
and limestone, and fomiing a sort of internnvliate link 
between the two. But the only othei* place in which I have 
ever seen caleiferous sandstone was in a particular pai’t of 
Western Canada in America; so that I cannot be altogether 
sure that my judgment as to the nature of the stone is 
quite correct. All I can say is, that it could not correctly 
be called either sandstone or limestone in a literal or definite 
sense, the composition of the stone not being pure. This 
stone is found cropping out of the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and enormous blocks and slabs of it, of 
great length and width, may be obtained in situ in a hori¬ 
zontal position. The whitish coloured stone is evidently the 
best, the reddish coloured is somewhat impregnated with iron. 

At Bijdli I searched everywhere for an ancient inscription 
mentioned by Tod, but without being able to find it. By 
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Tod’s account it must have been a very ancient inscription, 
as he speaks of the characiers in which it was written as 
having yet to be “ mastered !” He says, “ Let us master the 
characters on the columns of Indrapresbla, Prayag, and 
Mewar, on the rocks of Junagarli, at Bijoli on the Ara- 
valis, and in the Jain temples scattered over India, and 
then we shall be able to arrive at jnst and satisfactoiy con¬ 
clusions.” I searched in the temples myself for this 
inscription, and had every other likely place searched, but 
without being able to find any ancient inscri])tion, or any 
other inscription, except the four which 1 have already 
mentioned in tlie early portion of this report, namely, one 
on the pavement between two of the temples, and another 
on the wall of the Mandagni tank, and the two sati inscrip¬ 
tions near the Jain temples. Ihit, as 1 stated before, when 
I was at Bij61i, the principal Jain temple was locked up and 
could not be got into; and as this building a])peared to be 
more modern than the Brahmanical temples, I did not think 
it was likely to contain any very ancient inscription. Kever- 
theless, I may state that while I was on my way to Cliitor, 
a Jain informed me that there was a very ancient inscription 
at Bijoli. 
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MANDOL. 

Mandol, referred to in ray report on Bij61i, is the name 
of a small villag(', situated on tlu; side of a wild, rocky, 
fon^st-eovered hill, at tlu' sonthern entrances of the Pass of 
MandoJ, and al)oiit two miles to tlie north-east of Pijoli. 
On tlie top of tl»is hill, ahov(^ the pr(‘sent villa*>’(‘, there is tlie 
mined site of an ancient villaji;(‘, or small tow n, Avhich once 
heloiiyc'd to the ]M(M‘nas, ealh'd Juna ]\Iandols, Avhieh is 
partly surrounded on its sonthern, south-west<M*n and south¬ 
eastern side's hy a i*emarkahl(' giouj) of m’ig'antie; isolated 
rocks, standing np ja'rpendiciilarly in grim and rugged 
solitude, like the huge ruins of some monstrous giant’s 
castfc, and ijideed, aa Iicii seen IVom a distance, these rocks 
have ('xactly the aj)pearance of gigantic ruins. 

The ruins of the old ]\re('na village', lioAvever, lie in a 
little Avay A^dthin, or beyond these rocks. Here there are 
nurahc'.rs of ruined stone' house's. 

But to return to the subject of the rocks : one ])air of 
the, rocks in particular, Avhich stand close tejgether, one of 
them sending out, from its tv)j), an oA crhanging pi'ojectiou 
towards the other, as if they had once' met overliead, are 
specially Avorthy ed‘ notice, as they haAO eve'ry ap[)ea]*ance 
of having once formed a cole)ssal natural gatewaA". All the 
rocks are worn into great horizontal hollows anel cavities, on 
their sides, by the action of AA ater, not hy rain, feer rain could 
not produce any such effect, in such a position, but evidently 
by the heating of the AvaA''es and surf of some ancient ocean, 
at a time when the highest hills and mountains of Rajputana 
w^ere islands; and such isolated rocks as these, on the tojps of 
hill ranges of moderate elevation, were little rocky islets and 
skerries, amidst breakers, just raising their heacls above the 
waves, and sat upon by the seamew and the seal of the 
new'cr pliocene, or of the glacial period. 
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in ]i:uL<r' Well. 
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